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tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad  or  Hhiatratad  impraa- 
(Ion.  or  tha  bask  eovar  whan  appreprialo.  AH 
othar  original  eoplaa  ara  fllmad  baglnnfcig  on  tho 
firat  paga  with  a  printad  or  INuatratad  impraa- 
•ion.  and  anding  on  tho  laat  paga  with  a  printad 
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Tha  laat  racordad  frama  on  aach  mierofleha 
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Mapa.  ptaitaa.  eharta.  ate.,  may  ba  fllmad  at 
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baginning  In  tha  upper  left  hand  earner,  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  as  many  fremes  aa 
required.  The  following  diagrams  Illustrate  tha 
method: 
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L'Mamplair*  fHm«  ful  raproduit  grie*  «  la 
ttntrotitt  da: 

Ndtottw  Un<v*rslty 
HMdton,  OnUrio 

Laa  Imagaa  tulvantaa  ont  *tt  raproduiiat  avtc  ra 
plua  grand  totn.  eompta  tanu  da  la  condition  at 
da  la  nattata  da  I'axamplaira  film*,  at  an 
eonfermlM  avae  laa  eondMona  du  central  da 
Mmaga. 

Ua  axamplalraa  orlginaux  dont  la  eouvartura  an 
paplar  aat  Imprlmia  tont  fllmda  an  eommanqant 
par  la  pramlar  plat  at  an  tarminant  loit  par  la 
damitra  paga  qui  comporta  una  amprainta 
d'lmpraaaion  ou  dlHuatradon.  tolt  par  la  lacond 
plat,  aalon  la  eaa.  Toua  laa  autraa  axamplairai 
orlglnaus  aant  fllmda  an  eomman^ ant  par  la 
pramMra  paga  qui  comporta  una  amprainta 
dlmpraaaion  ou  d'lHuatratlon  at  an  tarminant  par 
la  damMra  paga  qui  comporta  una  talla 
amprainta. 

Un  daa  aynibolaa  aulvanu  apparaltra  lur  la 
damitra  Imaga  da  ehaqua  mieroflcha.  salon  ia 
eaa:  la  tymbola  -^  lignlfia  "A  SUIVRE".  la 
cymbola  ▼  iignifia  "FIN". 

Laa  cartaa.  planchaa,  tablaaux,  ate.  pauvant  ttra 
fllm«a  *  daa  tauii  da  rMuetion  dl{f4rent*. 
Loraqua  la  doeumam  aat  trap  grand  pour  ttre 
raproduit  an  un  taul  elieha.  II  aat  fllm«  t  partir 
da  I'angla  aupdriaur  gaueha.  da  gaucha  *  droita, 
at  da  haut  an  baa,  an  pranant  ia  nombra 
d'imagaa  ndcaaaaira.  Laa  diagrammaa  suivant* 
Hluatrant  la  mMioda. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tte  astan  of  mas  can  bs  ngudad  from  mai^  pointa 
JLT^'  "^  "P"  **  """*  ""^  •»•*»  wttttan,  wiflioat 
b^fataaywayeshanative.    It  ia  probably  tmatiutaU 
aabdwirion  and  claaaification  b  nitiiiiate^  oolyTcon- 
oMrfoa  to  Anita  intdllgenoe,  bnt  one  of  tbe  aimpleat 
model  of  dealing  with  human  natore  ia  to  think  of  it  aa 
divi^  into  two  ngiooa— the  region  of  the  tool  with  ita 
eoatinnity  of  tranaoendental  odttenee,  and  tlie  leaiao 
rfthe^body  with  ita  physical  and  teneatrial  ancert^ 
ia*wi».  ecBceretog  tte  natnre  of  Ouiat.  vdnmea  haw 
been  written;  and  the  tame  Idnd  of  ifaapiifying  treat- 
mart  has  been  foond  naefnl  here  also.    It  can  ba  re- 
garded from  the  eternal  and  Divine  point  o<  view,  t"*^ 
nooght  of  as  the  Logos  which  existed  befota  aU  wo^ 
and  as  snch  can  be  woricnd  into  an  daborate  ideal- 
IHIe  philosophy,  with  weighty  and  beneooent  reanlts- 
or  tt  can  be  considered  from  the  human  pofatt  of  view 
and  dealt  with  as  belonging  to  a  being  bom  npon  thia 
pianat,  sobject  to  ti>e  difficnities  attendant  npon  partial 
■»o«4edge  and  growing  powers,  and  Oviag  a  lilb  as 
trenbied  and  as  strennoos  as  any  other  <rf  the  aoas  of 
men. 

Tbat  something  of  this  latter  treatment  is  necessary 
|j*vions  to  a  person  of  any  loddity  who  contem- 
pwtes  the  devdopment  of  a  human  being  fiom  earliest 
infiutcy. 

Mftriters  of  all  agea  have  emidiaaiaed  one  or  other  of 
these  aspects,  and  they  are  both  conapicnoos  in  tiM  New   ' 
Testament  itsdf.    The  one  treatment  is  fbnnd  espedaUv 
in  a»  Imntii  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the 
ottetraatnMnt  chiefly  in  the  other  ite«e  Go^ida. 

*'"I'I>«*'»  «>  the  hnmani^  is  no  no*^.  and  k  pep- 
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CoiBequenay,  when  " Ec«H<W^rl"P™  "°«>er. 
"Good  Womh-' hlr^^^    T~"  °°*»""  "tide  in 

and  theoretic  gl^  wwL.T!  ?h'°'r2"!°*  *^**°° 
"^*°'^*«^"*Siy  -Sed'^'  '""^*""''' 

proved  mode  of  thoucht  on  thB^T..  k^^?^  *°  """ 
valent       Th.    u     ,    "soi  on  tnese  subjects  now  ore. 
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leader  of  ttonghtto^wti,^"'  *»»*  ?«>?»>«  or 

l-y  historian  «tt^tL  «  at^:S*^  th,  matter  a.  a 
»  a  veiy  living  pfctn^  h«!^S^'  "dtheresuit 
body  of  in»«StioSS  of  Ch^^u'  conaidemble 
«">  great  Chrirtian  moral  nriL^^'  character  and  of 

fonndation  of  a,;  iKSp  *"  "«"*  "»  «» 

diaracter  gaiT  th«^  ^t^it^'^  ^*^  "^ 
many  of  them  thereia^'  ^LS^Sl"''  ««*  »bont 
««<*.  or  betide  ^Z.J^J^  '"''""^  *»>e  wJinarv 
"wrtl.Stf^^r^lj^^vention."  Mort^ 
with  chark^  „h«*',rSf^f»b.ble.  "y  contirtency 
tert.  and  criteril       »"»>)«»*«>  to  the  ordinary  hiatoriSi 

CHWSTIAK  PaiKCIPLKS 

P'^^no':r'br„'r^*^"''^"^bowgreat 

Onr  art.  and  pracS^h^*      ^"""""^  Christianity. 
»bort;bntinCgtr'th^C"^'f!,.^'t«ibTy       . 
in  many  parts  of  EnronBT,  ™  been  a  dutinct  efiort 
af'cnmiS^^^X^^f^r^^board  needles. 
•tapie  Teaching.  "^^  *°  *be  early  and 
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"  The  direct  love  of  Chriat.  as  it  «■  m*  i»  1.1   <   ^ 
»s  chawcter  has  been  so  mnch  obscured  by  sScS 

^?S'  J  Jr**  •*"  ''*^'y  be  "aid  »  unreservedly  now 
w«e  Love.  Enthusiasm,  and  Faith:  aU  l^iiT^ 
^nrJ^*1'~*"'^  '"'^  "*  fertill^^fnSti^ 

Ki,^^mta'TT^'"=^"8^"  of  theZS: 

It  is  easy  to  nusunderstand  what  is  meant  by  "  faith  " 

•ometimes  wilfully  to  misunderstand  it -but  let  no  «;. 

ta  ST  T  *?.^%«'"«t«i  and  thoJih^i  ^°2^ 

is  e^     A  penod  of  doubt  and  uncertafatv  m^rtLlmnf 

iS^fo^^ry^"'^'"-  -«•  ^'•^^^es 

^ys  easy  for  thoughtless  mTt;,  bo^r^^rj  to 
^l^thany  strongpractical  apprehensible  a^o,^ 

tha^^^nw^H*"*^'^'^'"'  it  often  o^meL 
™ai  as  certain  words  make  no  inrnntuinn  — u.i^    — "»u. 

tt»  mind,  so  they  exSo^^S  taT^*K^ 
he  loves  mnch."  forgiven  because 
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««»e  respect,,  lo^  t^^e  J^^'"'  "-^  «>«  »•.  in 
Sbtbiutv 

oihypocrisy  and  top^^^fZ!*'  'S^-niMte.  tolerant 
Hfa  pe,«,nil  inju«ne^"„M      ^  "W^^^Uy  forgiving. 

weakness  but  in  thS^^*""!!!!?  «°"nmce  and 
•eli-satisfied  birotov  h-^^.^  ''^^ed  authority  and 

it  is  *.metune8V.^tefto^  '^^i^  ««"««  T*«° 
lowly,  but  he  ^  sometW^TbesSf^^f"*""' 
when  he  faced  the  Iea<^73  ^"^^^  was  he 

and  denounced  ttmT^b^  T"?*  ^  <=°»nt,ym«. 
M^«»  ^^emal  C,'^  ''^'Tys-^^rruC"- wg 

r^^^^:,r^l^^:^  - -tolerant 
^patience  of  selfish  enf<^t  ^*°  J'"'""'  "^P.  "» 
<yrants  and  oppressors  T^SLt.^"""'"'  "^^y  «> 
?«P««titioa.  i^^plk^'i'*^^^'^  .sophistry, 
weconcilable  hostUity^to^^^,  ?peculation,  an 
-  the  uninspi^  i-iSnunS  t'Sale'^'S^^ 

RiACTicAL  Effort 
The  gospel  is  not  all  oeaee  ft  h,- 
Church  as  founded  bvCW  i.         /  ^"°^  *~-     The 
-mother  world.   ^.'^^ZT^.'lS^^^ 

or'i^^^^so^S^^-Sta^,?:^^-^-- 
«»y  was  also  present  to  his^^    '*"  ""'^  *»  "» 
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It  has  to  fight  .(idiut  evil  M  wdl  M  to  promote  «ori 

At  tte  premt  d.y."  wy.  the  .«tt«'^S??£^h 

'•ito  most  in  th«*-  _hi»k  i*_  ¥?  -<•"««.     xoe  uuiicli 

iMor  is  the  modem  refonner  likelv  to  *«,»«*  ti,  4.  ^ 

«d  Of  the  .tage  i.  emphariring  S?.^!^"'"*"'*^ 
tree  ^t^H^^.'^^t  •"  t^t  H^?  T*'*"*  *« 

andcoa.tit«t..riey  to?:^eoHt»°i^1!r  "^^ 

Summary 
^en'L°:fthe''^^*°^  '"""""^  »'  *"  Pri-Cpal  con- 

who^^t^t  he  h^  a  ^~!;e°^i^:„^-^;.^S^ 
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•«•.  «»  gluced  atto  ttL^°'u*^"»*n'  in  that 

»«anljgofthe,ete^tab".^hJ"KS'^-     ^?'*°"" 
now,  1^  tonnmerahte  ,Z^  n"  been  made  so  familiar 

of  them  wa,  neTfo^  ^'^„*""r°***^  treatment 
to«ii«rtthati7»Mii^'*!L   ^ '~"J<1  not  venture 

tribntiorrttratm.Sl^  S^^'«*  '»•  »  ««>t  eon- 
Tlxa  foUow  cha^S?Z^u f^***"  thought. 

»i.  concep^n'^'^^'^^^Xr^f^Mnidom.  on 
mean*  he  took  to  ^^m.^-^'  ""*  *•  ttiiking 
<«denti.l.^wWch^n^wI^.  "^  *°  exhiStw! 
-7  "I»P0«  them  t^^°^*  *^  ""IX'ficW  ««Jer 

«-^^^  *•  cru^^'nLf ^r-  °ii  «-^  ^^ 

"eond  part  deals  witttiv!  f^  T^^'    *"«'  «>en  the 
the  keyioS  of  the  whol^^T."'  *^  ^'^  "^SO""; 

JS'^T J  =-«'"^-  ^-^^"VnSr^ 
oe  explained  that  thia  ».„-i.^^r^^"      *""  't  may 

yalned'^concomaW^CtiS^'"'*^  »d  highly"^ 
i»  not  a  mere  sound  of  d^h^t'"^*'''  Enthusiasm, 

d«iv.tion  (faomZrwMrh'^srd'  ^",*  •""  '^ 

the  perception  and  felt  influen^f^  ,1"''^"''  "^^ 
fication  with  the  Divine  MH^tfh  .  *t  means  uni- 
true  idea  of  AtoneW '  ^"''  '=''^y  akin  to  the 
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Mip«r-.ioniial  pow«r  irom  Chritt— poww  which  be  baeame 
•wu«  (rf  and  fraqtiently  lued  for  porpate*  of  bamfl- 
oanee  and  compaidon,  though  he  Krupuloosly  reftainad 
from  niing  it  fw  any  other  purpoee, — never  for  a  moment 
to  benefit  himtelf,  even  though  he  were  starving;  nor 
did  be  wish  to  uae  it  in  order  to  call  attention  to  and 
enforce  hi<  miation.  He  evidently  mittruta  ftt  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  can  depend  much  upon  external 
evidence  of  that  Und.  He  will  not  give  them  a  sign; 
and  where  candour  doea  not  pre-exist  mighty  works 
become  impossible.  No  conversion  is  to  be  efiected  by 
main  force:  he  always  appealed  to  free  volition.  His 
credentials  were  not  so  much  the  super-normal  power, 
as  the  discriminating  use  he  made  of  that  power.  This 
scrupulous  reticence,  according  to  the  author,  impnased 
hia  immediate  followera  aa  the  moat  auperhuman  *M"e 
about  him.  so  far  as  his  acts  were  concerned. 

The  point  of  view  thus  indicated  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  book,  though  it  is  not  a  feature  upon 
which  it  is  considered  safe  to  dwell  at  the  present  day. 
Some  are  now  in  favour  of  rejecting  all  miraculous 
narratives  wholesale;  others  would  accept  the  acts  of 
healing,  but  would  reject  all  others.  Such  a  miracle  aa 
the  feeding  of  five  thousand,  fcr  instance— one  of  the 
moat  difficult  to  accept  as  it  stands — is  liable  to  be 
treated  nowadays  as  if  it  had  only  a  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, was  in  fact  only  a  parable  and  waa  underatood  by 
contemporaries  as  such  and  no  more.  The  author  does 
not  go  to  this  length,  nor  do  I  feel  called  upon  to  go  to 
this  length  either. 

An  easy  way  to  truth  is  not  to  be  found  by  rejecting 
wholesale,  any  more  than  by  admitting  wholesale.  The 
risk  of  error  lurks  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  easy  to 
believe  uncritically  in  the  past;  it  is  easy  to  reject  too 
readily  in  the  present.  Truth  lies  in  a  middle  way, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  pick  our  steps  carefully. 

I  would,  however,  urge  people  to  lay  no  particular 
stress  on  any  one  miracle,  though  they  may  fancy  it  to 
be  fundamental  and  certain,  for  such  a  foxindation  is 
apt  to  prove  a  sandy  one.     These  signs  and  wondets 
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wm  never  loandstioiii,  and  were  never  meant  to  be 
fonndation*;  the  tmth  of  the  Ch.iatian  religion  cannot 
be  dependent  n,.'on  them.  But  they  may  be  lacts  of 
nature  for  aU  fJut.  And  juat  at  thit  epoch,  when  many 
thingi  are  being  inveatigated.  and  when  diaeoveriee  ai« 
being  made  in  ttrange  and  unlooked  for  region*,  it  be- 
hovee  the  wIm  man  to  reaerve  hi*  judgment;  to  decline 
to  bnUd,  indeed,  npon  improved  phenomena,  but  alio  to 
bedtate  to  reject  them  ai  untrue.  We  are  immentely 
far  from  nndentanding  all  the  laws  of  nature.  For  only 
a  few  eenturiei,  and  under  much  diicouragcment,  have 
a  few  member!  of  the  human  race  been  investigating 
them;  and  already  fraeh  chapters,  fresh  volumes,  seem 
likely  to  be  opening  before  nt.  Now  is  no  time  for  dog- 
matic denial  of  anything,  however  remarkable,  however 
weird.  Not  is  there  need  for  loud-voiced  assertion 
either.  The  truth  concerning  these  things  will  appear 
in  due  time.  That  can  be  depended  on.  Meanwhile 
we  can  attentively  wait. 

Listen  to  the  historian  as  to  the  documentary  evidence 
for  these  things— eome  of  them  will  undoubtedly  prove  to 
be  invention,  for  other*  the  literary  evidence  may  be  good 
—and  then  keep  your  ears  open  to  the  men  of  science 
also,  when  in  good  time  they  have  something  to  say  on 
present-day  occurrences  not  wholly  unallied  to  what  is 
asserted  of  the  past,  and  on  subjects  which  are  receiving 
the  strenuous  and  thoughtful  attention  of  more  and  more 
among  them. 

The  truths  of  the  universe  are  far  greater,  and  the 
ultimate  outlook  wider,  than  has  been  thought  possible 
even  by  the  vagaries  of  undisciplined  imagination; 
and,  under  the  touch  of  a  lofty  spirit,  detents  spring 
open  revealing  secret  chambers  which  to  the  majority, 
in  their  smug  contentment,  must  be  for  ever  closed. 
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THB  BAPTIST  --' 


2  Ecce  Homo 

fully  revived  the  function  of  the  prophet.  Fbr  ««rena 
"Juries  the  function  had  remained  m  '■^'^^.J^^^ 
become  a  remote,  though  it  was  stdl  a  fo"^;^™^^ 
tuition  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  nation  had 
J^v^  Kuidance  from  commissioned  representatives  of 
n^S^  King.  We  possess  stiU  *«  utt«jm«.  rf 
many  of  these  prophets,  and  when  we  consider  the  age  m 

5  they  were  delivered,  we  can  dear^  Pe^cenre  Aat 
Tmore  pVecious  treasure  was  ever  bestowed  upon  a  natwn 
SS^  the^  oracles  of  God  which  l^^^'^^'t^. 
T>ws     They  unite  in  what  was  then  the  most  effective 

6  &  highest  in  poetry  and  most  ^^damenuJ  m 
^Utiall  science  with  what  is  most  practical  m  phJo^P^y 
C  most  inspiring  in  religion.    But  prophecy  wm  one  of 
thosTX^ch,  like  portry  or  high  art  are  parUcutarly 
lot  to^U  out  under  cSmge  of  times.    Sev«al  centunes 
S^^S«^^  each  other ^hich  were  f  ^•W«^I»"« 
ofpiodudng  it.    When  John  the  Baptist  aPPefd.  °°t 
?he  ddest  man  in  Palestine  could  remember  to  have 
™ken  eWThis  earliest  childhood  with  any  man  who 
tod  ^n™  prophet.    The  ancient  scrolls  remamed,  as 
Z^n^t^ourSlves  those  Gothic  cathedrals  reinain,  of 
S^e^  produce  more  or  le»  faithful  imitations, 
bu?  toThe  number  of  which  we  shall  never  add  anoth« 
Tn  Aese  circumstances  it  was  an  occurrence  of  the  first 
ma^^d'more  important  far  than  war  or  rej^u^n^ 
wton  a  neW  prophet  actually  appeared.    John  the  Bap^ 
tirt  defied  all  the  opposition  of  those  jm*«,  who  m  the 
Toi  Se  of  the  Prophrtic  inspiratfon  ha^^^ 
teadiers  of  the  nation,  and  who  ^'^^^^f^  "S, 
sffvatism  of  lawyers  united  to  the  bigotry  of  pnests.    He 
S  ufway  back  to  the  hidden  fountains ;  and  received 
S  U^t  tot Itional  acknowledgment  wUch  s.len;«d  eveu 
?h^  professional  jealousies,  that  uresistible  vo.^  of  to 
peopte  in  which  to  Jew  was  accustomed  to  h«ir  to  vo.« 
^God.    Armed  with  to  prophetac  authonty  he  under 
took  a  singular  enterprise,  of  which  probably  most  of 
toK  who  witnessed  it  died  witout  suspecting  the  un- 
™^^,  b^  which  we  can  see  to  have  been  to  founda- 
tion of  the  Universal  Church. 
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There  Bwy  have  been  many  who  listened  with  awe  to 
hii  imphetic  .uminon.,  and  presented  themselves  as  can- 
didate for  his  baptism  in  implicit  faith  that  the  ordinance 
was  divine,  who  nevertheless  in  after  years  asked  S 
Klves  what  purpose  it  had  served.  It  waTa  sol^ 
;Sl!.^"^?»i.'''^?'  crowds  fiom  every  part  of  Palest 

It  were,  the  covenant  made  between  their  ancestor  knd 
Jehovah.    It  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  new  am   rt. 

Zl'^y  *^.  ^°^^  ^S^.  the  Zl  Xse* 
that  dimia^  penod  m  which  the  race  »•■  d  lost  its  oecu- 

S^^J?°*^  H?*  '  '"^  ^"^  '*«Pt««  oi  profane 
.^.^^i  *^  "l**^*  """»'  ^^^  of  faction  fights^ 
usurpations,  royal  cmnes,  and  outbreaks,  blind  and  brave 

^WrhT.  ?^  ^  **°t "''  '^"^  ^  the  enthusiasm 
which  It  awakened  must  have  remembered  it  in  later  ^ 

ft^^lf  '°^"^}°P^  which  had  not  been  r^ffi^ 
fn  S^ l^' T""?  *? °^y  *»t  »•»«  theocracy  l«dMt 
n,l^  ^  7'*°'"'''  '^^  *«  "^  «'"ti"e  had  lien  into- 
rupted  only  for  a  moment,  that  the  baptised  nation  had 
speedUy  contracted  new  pollution,  and  tLt  no  delK« 
had  been  wrought  from  the  "wrath  to  come."  Andthey 
S^^twJf'^.  ■"  •'?"•"'  ^  ^  «  «'^«  parsim^Si^of 
tnat  wtodi  He  did  not  vouchsafe  to  many  nobler  genera- 

lar  greater  Elijah  to  prophesy  m  vain? 

But  if  there  were  such  persons,  they  were  ignorant  of 
ZoT^T't'^-  J°'««f«Baptbt'^waslikfttriiS! 
pMorN«^.  In  1^  career  it  was  given  him  to  do  two 
thmgs-to  maugurate  a  new  regime,  and  also  to  nominate 
-successor  who  was  far  greater  than'himselT  Andby  th^ 
successor  his  work  was  taken  up,  developed,  lompkS 

seemed  to  his  own  generation  to  have  lived  in  vam  ^d 
those  scenes  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  to  have  beentt^  dl- 
usive  promise  of  a  future  that  was  never  to  beV^?tt^,SL 
tance  of  near  two  thousand  years  he  appears  not  less  b^ 
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far  greater  than  he  appeared  to  his  oontemporaries,  and 
all  tiiaX  his  baptism  promised  to  do  appears  utterly  insig- 
nificant compu«d  with  what  it  has  aerially  done. 

The  Baptist  addressed  all  who  came  to  mm  in  the  same 
stem  tone  of  authority.  Young  and  old  gathered  round 
him,  and  among  them  must  have  been  many  whom  he  had 
known  in  earlier  life,  and  some  to  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  look  up  to  with  humility  and  respect.  But  in  his 
capacity  of  prophet  he  made  no  distinction.  All  alike  he 
exhorted  to  repentance;  all  alike  he  found  courage  to 
baptise.  In  a  single  case,  however,  his  confidence  failed 
him.  There  appeared  among  the  candidates  a  young 
man  of  nearly  his  own  age,  who  was  related  to  his  family. 
We  must  suppose  that  he  had  had  personal  intercourse 
with  Christ  before;  for  though  one  of  6ur  authorities  re- 
present^ John  as  saying  that  he  knew  him  not  except  by 
the  supernatural  sign  tb^t  pointed  him  out  at  his  baptism, 
yet  we  must  interpret  this  as  meaning  only  that  he  did 
not  before  know  him  for  his  successor.  For  it  appears 
that  before  the  appearance  of  the  sign  John  had  addressed 
Christ  with  expressions  of  reverence,  and  had  declared 
himself  unfit  to  baptise  him.  After  this  meeting  we  are 
told  that  on  several  occasions  he  pointed  out  Christ  as  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  as  destined  to  develop  the  work  he 
himself  had  begun  into  something  far  more  memorable, 
and  as  so  greatly  superior  to  himself,  that,  to  repeat  his 
emphatic  words,  he  was  not  worthy  to  untie  his  shoe. 

Now,  before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  Christ's 
own  pubUc  career,  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what 
definite  qualities  this  contemporary  and  sagacious  observer 
remarked  in  him,  and  exactly  what  he  expected  him  to 
do.  The  Baptist's  opinion  of  Christ's  character  then  is 
-  summed  up  for  us  in  the  title  he  gave  him — the  Lamb  of 
God  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  There  seems  to 
be  in  the  last  part  of  this  description  an  allusion  to  the 
usages  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  and  in  order  to 
explain  it  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to  anticipate  much 
that  will  come  more  conveniently  later  in  this  treatise. 
But  when  we  remember  that  the  Baptist's  mind  was 
doubtless  full  of  imagery  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa-nent, 
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«nd  that  the  conception  of  8  LunK««n  J      .  ^ 

ject  of  one  of  the^M?  "LftSof  tiS°i"','*«  t^  «"b- 
perceiye  what  he  meant  toZ^ev  h^  t?"^'' '«  "»" 
P"ahni.t  de«:ribes  himselKie  of  uk  '  ■R''™**-  The 
under  His  care,  absolved  ft™r.T?i       Jehovah's  flock,  safe 

Hi,  pptection  a„7J^^^>W  SS'f  "L"^  *«  *«»^f 
the  feauxe  to  enjoy  ^thout  St^fwv"*^'""*  <>'  "afety 
which  make  up  I^fteft^^^^'^tte  »«nple  pleasured 
c»otaess  of  the  stnai,     itl,  tt*'l°^*«  "eadow,  the 
of  happiness  that  ever  was  or  «nT?'.~'"P''=*«  P'^ture 
«nts  that  state  of  .^„dTr  wh^a^.rif^-  u  ^'  "P"^' 
want  of  which  makes  life  S«  ta     ^/  '■'«'''  ""J^" 
that  Heaven  which  is  c  r^Ser^f *!.°""V:.  1*  represents 
"■d  yet  ahnost  nowheiv  K~  '"^l  **"  '^  ''»*  «=»ter  it, 
two  or  three  who  win  It  \r7^      {*"  °'  "»  «"•    The 
conflict;  to  them  M^l'ltl  t,^^,  7^"  »  Ufc^: 
They  may  pass  obscure  WfahTrnW  "' *^«»«  '«<«'». 
Fra  Angelico  in  a  nan-Z  I,         • '''*  dwellings,  or  like 
,  vexed  ^th  no  flapTZlC^*"  ""l^'  ''"*  *«/  are 
Fmm  «,me  such  hSmbledtXr?f- *.*""*  ^'  ^^■ 
the  prophet-s  baptism     T^^Tfe,?^"  "^^  *»  «cei^ 
He  was  a  wrestler  with  hfe  on?l  JT  "°  '*""'  °*  God 
does  not  come  easily,  bu?' onlv^f7  *""•?**«  °^ '""d 
fts  restlessness  had  driven  hS^toth,  15  '°"«  ^^K'*- 
had  contended  for  years  wS  ^h^    w'^*?*'*' ''here  he 
master,  and  from  whS«  he  h^  "S''*'?'^  •=°'^d  not 
a^  to  the  nation  ^Sewa^"""!?  •"*  '"^^ 
ttan  among  the  lambs  ofthrSheThe^  *4  ''°«^  •**" 
I  the  superiority  of  him  who^^«„2^  "^\  ^«  recognised 
dBturbed,  whose  sSf«f:^S^'*f  ?f  ^  never  been 

Jever  ruiBed.    He  did  ob^isS^Tto  thf  ^'"T"  °^  ^'  ^ 
Ihappmess.  "eisance  to  the  royalty  of  inwanj 

jhaStet^ofX^^ginore  tZ^f  '*^'°"  °'  «^"d 
Iwas  to  reconcile  G^  aSi  m^^Tel^/  ^*f "  ««  '^ho 
ihraseU^  The  door  of  h^^^^nf  ^'^  ^*  »*  P^ace 
■only  from  within.  Su^  th.f  'P'f'''  <=^  Ije  omned 
|a»^t'schamcr^whichL^a".T,  ""=  ™P««ion  of 
|d.d  he  expect  him  tS^do ?        ^P*'"'  ^"""''d-    What  now 

He  said  that  Christ  bore  a  fan  in  his  hand.  With  whi«^ 
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he  would  winnow  the  nation,  gathering  the  good  wound 
him,  leparkting  and  rejecting  the  bad.  Vft  shall  find 
occasion  loon  to  speak  of  this  more  particulaTly;  at 
present  let  us  remark  that  it  shows  us  what  course  the 
Baptist  imagined  that  the  movement  he  had  commenced 
would  take.  He  had  renewed  the  old  theocratic  covenant 
with  the  nation.  But  not  all  the  nation  was  fit  to  remain 
in  such  a  covenant.  A  sifting  was  necessary;  from  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nationality,  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  an  election  should  be  rescued  who  should 
perpetuate  the  covenant.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark 
how  just  this  anticipation  was,  and  how  precisely  it  de- 
scribes Christ's  work,  which  consisted  in  collecting  all  the 
better  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  brinpng  them  under  that 
revised  covenant  which  we  call  Christianity,  and  which 
survived  and  diffused  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple. 

Further,  Christ  was  to  baptise  with  a  holy  spirit  and 
with  fire.  John  felt  his  own  baptism  to  have  something 
cold  and  negative  about  it.  It  was  a  renouncing  of  de- 
finite bad  practices.  The  soldier  bound  himself  to  refrain 
from  violence,  the  tax-gatherer  from  extortion.  But 
more  than  this  was  wanting.  It  was  necessary  that 
an  enthusiasm  should  be  kindled.  The  phrase  "  baptise 
with  fire  "  seems  at  first  sight  to  contam  a  mixture  of 
metaphors.  Baptism  means  cleansing,  and  fire  means 
warmth.  How  can  warmth  cleanse?  The  answer  is  that 
moral  warmth  does  cleanse.  No  heart  is  pure  that  is 
not  passionate;  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic. 
And  such  an  enthusiastic  virtue  Christ  was  to  introduce. 
The  whole  of  the  present  volume  will  be  a  comment  on 
this  text. 


CHAPTER  n 

TH«  TUPTATION 

I«  US  deiay  «  few  more  moments  on  the  tI,r«I,„M    . 

baptism,  by  thT  W^'.  ^    •  °'  ?'"''  '»"»«'•  by  his 

to  society.  A^Z^hr^,^"'?""^^''^^^"'^ 
miraculous  ci^umstocS  0^^. '  *^°  "^'^"S  «"»« 
he  contended  s™aS  fa  ?h,  "^S***"""'  ^i*  which 
our  biographies  '^       **"  wUdemess,  is  given  in 

g«at  concurrl^  of  e^^^J^'^F^'t'f  *"PP°"«d  by  a 
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«n  inpported  cumot  be  tolenbly  accounted  lot  by 
any  hypotheiis  except  that  of  their  being  true.  And  :f 
they  are  once  admitted,  the  antecedent  improbabili^  of 
many  miiacle*  less  strongly  attested  is  mudt  diminished. 
Nevertheless  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  exaggera- 
tions and  even  inventions  should  be  mixed  in  our  bio- 
graphies with  genuine  facts.  Now  the  miracles  of  the 
baptism  are  not  among  those  which  are  attested  by 
strong  external  evidence.  There  is  nothing  necessarily 
miraculous  in  the  appearance  of  the  dove,  and  a  peal 
of  thunder  might  be  shaped  into  intelligible  words  by 
the  excited  imagination  of  men  accustomed  to  consider 
thunder  as  the  voice  of  God.  Of  the  incidents  of  the 
temptation  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are  not  de- 
scribed to  us  by  eye-witnesses  J  they  may  have  been  com- 
municated to  his  followers  by  Christ  himself,  the  best  of 
witnesses,  but  we  have  no  positive  assurance  that  they 
were  so  communicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  retirement  of  Christ  into  the 
desert,  and  a  remarkable  mental  struggle  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  are  incidents  extremely  probable  in  them- 
selves; and  the  account  of  the  temptation,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  has  a  very  striking  internal  consistency, 
a  certain  inimitable  probability  of  improbability,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.  That  popular  imagination 
which  gives  birth  to  rumours  and  then  believes  them,  is 
not  generally  capable  of  great  or  sublime  or  well-sustained 
efforte. 

WondertUtige  Bilder  tind  meist  nur  uhlecbte  Gemllde. 

The  popular  imagination  is  fertile  and  tenacious,  but 
not  very  powerful  or  profound.  Christ  in  the  wilderness 
was  a  subject  upon  which  the  imagination  would  very 
readily  work,  but  at  the  same  time  far  too  great  a  sub- 
ject for  it  to  work  upon  successfully;  we  should  expect 
strange  stories  to  be  told  of  his  adventures  in  such  a 
solitude,  but  we  should  also  expect  the  stories  to  be  very 
childish.  Now  the  story  of  Christ's  temptation  is  as 
unique  as  Christ's  character.  It  is  such  a  temptation  as 
was  never  experienced  by  anyone  else,  yet  just  such  a 
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thi.  .pp,^te„„:'^^to  e^neaee.    And  fX, 
to  be  perceived   by  *e  E^S^?**?* '"'"'^'y »""» 

5^,t  the  -terixrr^^^tsar^ 

»^^^^t?S^^  ^iSS-  JV.^  to  fi,  i.  „„ 
from  the  Baptist's  descriD«^f  h'.™  '*^  been  gathered 
^  sud,  that  he  waTC^^e^^  ^H"  character  then 
God-    He  was  without  MibW  .^\'T'''  »  lamb  of 
uonvaUed  simplicity  "f  devout  °^„'?i  ^'  ^^^  »  P«="Ii«^ 
"  the  person  to  whom  it  I  n„»     '^'"'=*  ^  GoT  Such 
Pjophet  that  he  has^^'^e^d  r«"°'=*^  ^  «  P^" 
pre-eminent  career     But  thifr         "  """^  peculiar,  a 
situation;  a  mostimS^cfr  °f  ^""^  descriK 
mentioned.    From  &^  iS!  ''"^stance  has  yet  to  be 
appeared  as  a  worker  o^»•°^'"'  temptation  Or^ 
tow  by  St.  JohnX  he  hS^«\  We  «e  expS 

all  our  authorities  c^nirin^r^".^''*."?"*  •*'<>«.  but 
and  using  the  gift  X  S^''K"*'Sf  ^™  "  P°«e^ii 
^therefore  Is  b^oSi^now  for  ^^^  *».«««=">? 
»«ous  of  miraculous  DOTTe^  V  ^  ^*  time  con- 
gaphies  point  this  out  Ih"-,^?T  "pne  of  our  bio- 

tumult  of  hS^'2^^«  without  food.  Tie 
b"  bodily  wan^but^e  te^h  ?P  •  ^^  ""conscious  rf 
tude  now  comes  on.  ^d  l?h '  i^"?  '*^*'''n  of  lassi- 
temptation,  "Son  of  God  J^*^ k**""  '»"«'=r  comes  the 

,  -thini  ^ir^JonsS^errr  ?'  ?P-^^  P-er  «1 
^test  with  whir^fe^T'««'«.bcre';  it  i^  ^^ 
vntuous  man  is  r..m,..,.j  r  ^  "*  assailed.  Bv  it  th„ 
safe  «urShfch"C^t^''°Z.?r^  rules,Zm  t 
«>-t.ess  good  men  J^^ZtJt  '^^^  t 
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were,  •  new  monOity  lor  himieM.  fa  difficult  diojm- 
itancet  few  men  em  wieW  extraordinKV  power  Irag 
without  positively  committing  crime.  Butherewe»eetB« 
Rood  mui  placed  in  a  poiition  utterly  itrai^e,  deprived 
of  the  »tay  of  all  precedent  or  example,  rifted  with  poww 
ULt  only  extraordinary  but  iupematurai  and  unlimited, 
and  thrown  for  his  moraUty  entirely  upon  the  initmct  of 
virtue  within  him.  PhUosophen  had  imaanwl  some  suA 
situation,  and  had  presented  it  under  Ae  fable  of  the 
rira  of  Gyges,  but  with  them  the  only  question  wa» 
whether  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  would  not  vawsh 
altoeether  in  such  circumstances.  The  question  by  which 
CtaSfs  mind  was  perplexed  was  far  difierent;  it  was 
what  newer  and  stricter  obligations  are  involved  m  the 
possession  of  new  powers.  .      ,   •     _  »._„„ 

A  strarige,  and  yet,  given  the  exceptional  circmnstances, 
a  most  Mtural  and  necessary  temptation.  StiU  inore 
unique,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  natural,  is  Christ  s 
resistaice  to  it.  Unique  by  its  elevation,  and  natural 
bv  its  appropriateness  to  his  character.  He  n  awe- 
sttuck  rather  than  elate('  by  his  new  gifts;  he  dedmes 
to  use  for  his  own  convenience  what  he  regards  as  a 
sacred  deposit  committed  to  him  for  the  good  of  othen. 
In  his  extteme  need  he  prefers  to  suffer  rather  than  to 
help  himseU  from  resources  which  he  conceive  placed 
in  Ws  hands  in  trust  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Did  ever 
inventor  or  poet  dare  to  picture  to  himself  a  self-dMul 
like  this?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  course  could  so 
exactly  suit  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  Baptist  pamt«l 
it?  What  answer  could  more  exquisitely  become  tne 
Lamb  of  God  than  that  quoUtion— "  Man  doth  not  live 
hv  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceeds  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God  "?  Is  it  not  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Psalmist  uses  in  the  very  ps^  m  which 
he  pictures  himself  as  one  of  God's  lambs.  He  prepareth 
for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness  "  ? 

Then  follows  a  temptation,  which  agam  is  extremely 
appropriate,  because  it  is  founded  upon  this  very  con- 
fidence of  Divine  protection.  A  new  temptation  ansM 
by  reaction  out  of  the  triumph  of  faith:      Throw  thyself 
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To  no  oth^rlXn  tat  oSSt^M*^  J*"  **'  "P^^' 
occur;  to  hi^^S^y  bSdh,^  ""?  '  temptatU 
«««.  at  »me  tfa;^  W^  SS«d  '''ZS^,?  ^P*!?"" 
God  there  *«  fili.i  rev^^^;^!^  '  .f  *«  Son  of 
It  muit  have  been  resist^  it  i.  «L^hS^  confidace. 
'X'a? ]l>ou  shit  nSTteVt  ttSly^*^ 

tion  of  ChTMt  Md  WS^  ■  **  character  and  lo-idi- 
other  duSSdJL^H^h'^  mappropriatenes,  to  eveiy 
ofunwSJK^hT^^Kr''*^"'-  ^^'°^ 
inch  thoughts  to^rsoHf  aZ^?^*  t"^*'*?' 
»«me  new  sense  of  suMraBh.^^P^  J^*  ^'t  *« 
him  to  turn  strae^  i„toh^  -I'^^'u  "•"<*  ^""Pted 
the  arn«  of  Ser^  S?  m  ^hrow  himseU  Wo 
Baptist's  predictioM^K..  J^'  *•«"''"  '"'h  the 
the  ancient  propheto'  ^  whfrh  ""'"'•''  Predictions  of 
had  been  int^lv  £;«S^„r     •  w*  **"  """^^  that  he 

•alern  M  MosSi,  «H^h  ^  '^""  enthroned  in  Tem- 
to  him     B^^VTai^nf™.?^  Arabia  offered  in  tr/b^ 

jijij,  at^ft  t:;  '^^,'Z  1'^  *'/*'^' 
hkely  to  overcome  the  Lamb  oTcod^)!^-  temptation 
smjplidty  of  characternn.  ^l  ""*  remarkable  for 

fresS  convictiMTS^  he  ^  K  •  ""f.  '^P^^  with  the 
beloved  SoniS  (^  Xrrin^'"  "^^  ^'''^-  *at 
been  permitted  tofora-  fiSn"^'!*"  *'«  '"'n  had 

m  the  possession  of  «i^jd  L,  '?^'"'"'n.  and  fresh 
he  feared  to  use  in  seSn?..  ^"^'^'^  °'  P°^"'  '^hich 
to  do  homageto  a  sDirit  nf  'w°  T""'  f«n«=.  hkely 
have  believed  to  li^slt^. ^Z^^}  '^'^'^'^  ''^  "">»' 
should  remember  t^^tT'^  ^  'y  P'*  °'  God?  We 
trustwort^r^t"^*  *"*f  rt  °f  *««  temptations,  if 

self,  and  thitiWD^hSr    ^."?  *^°"8^  Christ  him- 
his  comm^to"^"^'''^  "'"tarn  *«  facts  mixed  with 

««t  he  was  temWS-do  H^^'ZZT^^S. 
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•ppcwed  to  him  equivalent  to  an  act  of  homage  to  the  eril 
ipvit.  What  then  could  thii  be?  It  will  explain  mudi 
uat  foUowi  in  C^t'i  life,  and  render  the  whole  itorjr 
very  complete  and  consistent,  if  we  suppose  that  what  be 
was  tempted  to  do  was  to  employ  force  in  the  establish- 
ment of  nis  Messianic  kingdom.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
third  temptation  arises  from  the  same  source  as  the  othen ; 
the  mental  struggle  is  stiU  caused  b^  the  question  how  to 
use  the  supernatural  power.  Nothing  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  occur  to  driit  that  this  power  was  ex- 
pressly given  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in 
defiance  of  all  resistance,  his  everlasting  kingdom.  He 
must  have  heard  from  lus  instructors  that  tbt  Messiah 
was  to  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  to  crush  all 
opposition  by  irresistible  God-given  might.  This  certaiiUy 
was  the  getaeial  expectation;  this  appeared  legibly  writ- 
ten in  the  prophetical  books.  Aud,  in  the  sequel,  it  was 
because  Christ  refused  to  use  his  supernatural  power  in 
this  way  that  his  countrymen  rejected  him.  It  was  not 
that  they  expected  a  king,  and  that  he  appeared  onl^  as 
a  teacher;  on  the  contrary,  he  systematically  described 
himself  as  a  king.  The  stumblmg-block  was  this,  that, 
professing  to  be  a  king,  he  declined  to  use  the  weapons 
of  force  and  compulsion  that  belong  to  kings.  And  as 
this  caused  so  much  surprise  to  his  countrymen,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  himself  have  undergone  a  struggle 
before  he  determined  thus  to  run  counter  to  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  Messiah  and  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
nation.  The  tempter,  we  may  suppose,  approached  him 
with  the  whisper,  "  Gird  thee  wito  thy  sword  upon  thy 
thigh;  ride  on,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee 
tetrible  things." 

If  this  was  the  temptation,  then  again  how  character- 
istic of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  the  resistance  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  incomparably  great  the  self-restraint 
involved  in  that  resistance!  One  who  believes  himself 
bom  for  universal  monarchy,  and  capable  by  his  rule  of 
giving  happiness  to  the  world,  is  entrusted  with  powers 
which  seem  to  afford  the  ready  means  of  attaining  that 
supremacy.    By  the  overwhelming  force  of  visible  miracle 
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eoune,  to  found  his  empiS  un^^.  *°  "^P'  «»«>« 
f««  of  mwkiad,  to^«  &,V*  ?i°1f »'  "d  ^t  the 
•nd  hi.  terrible  p^ty  wd  .i^riir^'^  ^  "y'  "^l*^ 

Jam,  to  use  hi»  .upem«3  i,w..l     ^  f^^  persecute 

of  •  fixed  plan;  he"pWerIrfl  ?i?  °'^''  "^  P^'uance 
politically,  ^  t^  sp^rTwlr^fZl^TK"?""*'  "^'hough 
a»u«hitbewilderedW,'mo,^"  uS^^J^f*",'.'  P°''^'°"'  *"" 
do«ng  »  he  rai«d  hSfo  .1^1'°n°*!"L  ^"^  ^y 
been  seated  for  nightW  thou«nH  °"  *!'"=''  •"  *»" 
authority  over  m^ffZ^^h/T'  '!"^  K-^"!  »" 
to  My  legisUtor.  mSS  tLn    ^  ""'^  ''"^e  »"owed 

the%iSn*fa';^^';rir;"'  ■-  *»•  -««»-  w.. 

wbsequent  caiw^r  w  fn™2i   "''^''f  *«  P'*"  »'  W» 
wliich*h^  S-toi^id^v  hS  ""^  **  °"'y  »««">  fa 

detertninationatZ'^.^j'V^"";^  '^''  P'^''^"'*^ 

f^ted,  w^thXtdSKsTu^^tS?'  - 

JSt-"no"^V'^?„:'<^^;J<»nptatio„.    It  rests. 

It  can  scarcely  be  other  t),.n»'  ^  "^  "*  substance 
so  much  str  JJrthM  fic^  ^rue-first  because  it  is 
^geness  it  rso^celv^^^nf  ^  next  because  i„  its 
Christ  as  we  already  S^*^*:?  ^.,**  character  of 

-folditseHtous^^^^ur^'eoraSllX:'  ^ 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  exhibit  Christ's 
career  in  outline.  No  other  career  ever  had  so  much 
unity;  no  other  biography  is  so  simple,  or  can  so  well 
afford  to  dispense  with  details.  Men  in  general  take  up 
scheme  after  scheme,  as  circumstances  suggest  one  or 
another,  and  therefore  most  biographies  are  compelled 
to  pass  frqm  one  subject  to  another,  and  to  enter  mto  a 
multitude  of  minute  questions,  to  divide  the  life  carefully 
into  periods  by  chronological  landmarks  accurately  de- 
termined, to  trace  the  graidual  development  of  character 
and  ripening  or  change  of  opinions.  But  Christ  formed  one 
plan  and  executed  it:  no  important  change  took  place  in 
his  mode  of  thinking,  speakmg,  or  acting;  at  least  the 
evidence  before  us  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  any  such 
change.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  students  of  his  life 
to  find  details  which  they  may  occupy  themselves  with 
discussing;  they  may  map  out  the  chronology  of  it,  and 
devise  methods  of  harmonising  the  different  accounts ;  but 
such  details  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
one  grand  question,  what  was  Christ's  plan,  and  throw 
scarcely  any  light  upon  that  question.  What  was  Christ's 
plan,  is  the  main  question  which  will  be  investigated  in 
the  present  treatise,  and  that  vision  of  universal  monarchy 
which  we  have  just  been  considering  affords  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  it. 

In  discussing  that  vision  we  were  obliged  to  anticmate. 
Let  us  now  enquire,  as  a  new  question,  what  course  Qinst 
adopted  when  he  mingled  once  more  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  after  his  seclusion  in  the  wilderness,  and 
when  he  entered  upon  his  public  career?  John's  message 
to  the  nation  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  ''  The  kingdom 
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echo  of  thTt  of  the^er  n!f,  «  ?  °^*^  °"*  ''*■  a- 
be  to  ascertain  w^t  it  ,^  wWch^  °^^'^''  *»'  '^-^ 
the  name  of  the  So^f  R^h  '''/y  ""f  "Pated  under 
we  should  not  looL  Srf^lt^H- 1°  '"'^'^  '^is 
place,  but  placing  ouS,  t  t^  ^^^^  *"='"«"y  ^ok 
audience,  cinsW^  whTm^nr^"""  *"°"8  t^eir 

to  attach  to  theTrodtatir^Viete:^^^^ 
not  been  tauufc,^^,^  ^J''^  P*^*?''.?^  »"«;  it  had 

demand  was  tecaSf  hvth?  .*'°"!  """""^  ^hem,  the 
Jehovah  Mllh^„w''l*  ^^"^^  worshipped  of 

dynasty  w«XaKl^vt?i:^-K.>^'-  '''""K^  " 
royalty  of  Jehovah  w« Tt  H«t^-^  15*  ^''*^  "^  *^  '™e 
modifirf  by  tteX^  Eve^  Z^  or  weakened,  only 
its  favourite  DrincMefit.^??  T*"'".°^  originality  hi 

JlKngswithfoSS    '(^eS^tio^':^'""^'  ^  ^l^*  '* 
,  I'berty,  another  the  t^^^.^l'^  ^^^  ?P^^  and 

'  s^nemannerthe  wSntl.      ","^*°*'  J"'*  '°  t^e 

of  the  Sover^?^^,"J^*^*T'f«'^*'*°*«  principle 

of  the  natir!?^eS„^' ^"^ ''''■«-*d  the  ^PP"^ 

,  of  this  principle     B^r.n  rt.^  f?  ^ee  acknowledgment 

I  Jews  we^  deiSessed  with  th^  f  T^  °^  ^^^  ""  ^nie 

j  w-  in  a  great'de^eerLtonKiTZt  .^'"""^ 

J  a  a  new  am  with  n.„  *u^^^  *  i         P***'  that  they  were 

Roman  pS«^T^f„f^."'^em,  that  Gre4  a^d 

dant,  an^d  thlt  ttrflro/  tl^^f^ri^-  ^  "^^  ««n- 
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the  nation  from  the  inroad  of  foreign  thought,  and  what- 
ever andent  Jewish  feeling  remained  had  gatiiered  itself 
into  this  sect  as  into  a  last  citadel.  In  these  circumstances 
the  cry,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  meant  that  the  theocracy  was  to  be  restored, 
that  the  nation  was  called  to  commence  a  new  era  by  fall- 
ing back  upon  its  first  principles. 

In  making  this  proclamation  John  and  Christ  did  not 
asstmie  any  new  character.  They  revived  the  obsolete 
function  of  the  prophet,  and  did  for  their  generation  what 
a  Samuel  and  an  Elijaii  had  done  for  theirs.  As  every 
great  nation  has  its  favourite  political  principles,  so  it  hu 
Its  peculiar  type  of  statesmen.  The  nation  which  strives 
after  individual  liberty  produces  statesmen  whose  prin- 
cipal qualities  are  personal  independence,  moral  courage, 
and  a  certain  skill  m  quarrelling  by  rule.  The  pursuit  of 
equaUty  piroduces  men  of  commanding  will,  who  are  able 
to  crush  aristocratical  msolence,  and  by  ruling  the  country 
themselves  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  tyrannising  over 
each  other.  In  like  manner  the  peculiar  political  genius 
of  the  Jews  produced  a  peculiar  type  of  statesman.  The 
man  who  rose  to  eminence  in  that  commonwealth  was 
the  man  who  had  a  stronger  sense  than  others  of  the 
presence,  power,  and  justice  of  the  Invisible  King,  and  his 
great  function  was  to  awaken  the  same  sense  in  others  by 
eloquent  words  and  decided  acts.  The  Jewish  statesman 
was  the  prophet,  and  his  business  was  to  redeliver  to  each 
successive  generation,  in  the  language  likely  to  prove  most 
convincing  and  persuasive  to  it,  a  proclamation  of  which 
the  meaning  always  was, "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand." 
The  occasion  of  such  proclamation  might  be  peculiar  and 
determine  it  to  a  peculiar  form,  but  one  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  prophet  will  apply  to  all  of  them, 
including  John  and  Christ  —  viz.  that  he  is  one  who, 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  great  national  calamities  and 
attributing  them  to  the  nation's  disloyalty  to  their  Invisible 
King,  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  averting  them  by  a 
reformation  of  manners  and  an  emphatic  republication 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  All  the  Jewish  prophets  answer  this 
description,  whether  Uie  calamity  they  foresee  be  a  plague 


of  locust,       '^*^^"^''°'"°fGod  ,- 

or  "^^Tco^?"^^^"-.  «  Babylonish  captivity 
»t«d,„g  in  the  holy  plT!*  *=  "bofflmation  of  desoitiS^' 

oth^ttteK^th'n  °^^  "-^^''y  — ble  each 
nec«B«y  that  they  sSo  Jd  X"  ?n'''"'*  '*  «  «quauj 

2"V  to  apply  the  princiDle  to  tL       '•  ''"*  "  '*  is  their 

lit  f.  -^  >™  S'  If rL"^'  s.tS's 

tea?''''''  .°"*^'^«S!  the*S"  «  f^hty,  and'  His 

feftXttr^TH^^drd^^^^^ 

nen  had  been  «      '^  wwiediate  power    r-v4.     '  **  "'''«° 
■Wh^te«!!"'fida3ful,y£'S1sor^JP!^^^^^^^ 
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mi  ntfest  itself  TTie  divine  inspiration  which  made  a  man 
capable  of  ruling  had  been  considered  to  resemble  that 
which  made  a  man  a  prophet,  or  makes  in  these  days  a 
poet  or  inspired  artist.  And  it  was  thought  that  to  give 
a  man  the  title  of  a  king  for  life,  and  to  transfer  it  riu- 
tarly  to  his  descendante  without  demanding  proofs  that 
the  divine  wisdom  remained  and  descended  with  equal 
regulantyr  was  equivalent  to  depriving  Jehovah  of  His 
power  of  choosing  His  own  ministers. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  a  system  of  hero-worship 
prevaUed.    Whenever  the  need  of  a  central  government 
was  strongly  felt,  it  was  committed  to  the  man  who  ao- 
peared  ablest  and  wisest.    At  length,  however,  the  wish 
of  «ie  people  for  a  government  that  might  be  permanent, 
that  might  hold  definite  prerogatives  and  be  transferred 
accordmg  to  a  fixed  rule,  grew  clamorous.    Prophecy 
protested  soletanlv,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  an  heieditarv 
monarchy  was  founded.    From  this  time  forward  untfl 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Judsea  was  under  the  govem- 
ment  of  Jehovah  represented  by  a  king  of  the  house  of 
David.    This  new  constitution  had  all  the  advantages 
which  we  know  to  attach  to  hereditary  monarchy     The 
nation  gained  from  it  a  tranquillity  and  security  which 
were  not  interrupted,  as  before,  at  the  death  of  each  ruler 
and  the  national  pride  and  patriotism  were  fostered  by 
the  splendour  and  antiquity  of  its  royal  house.    But  the 
spmt  of  prophecy,  which  had  at  first  protested  against 
the  chance,  contjnued  to  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  the 
new  institution.    The  king,  it  reasoned,  2  he  was  not  then 
a  usurper  of  Jehovah's  right,  what  was  he?    Could  the 
country  have  two  kings,  and  could  loyalty  to  the  one 
be  reconciled  with  loyalty  to  the  other?    From  this 
perplejuty  it  found  an  escape  by  picturing  the  earthly 
king  as  standing  m  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  heavenly 
If  the  iMpu-ed  hero  or  legislator  of  early  times  had  been  a 
favoured  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  king  must  needs  be 
more.    He  who,  not  on  some  special  occasion  but  always 
represented  Jehovah,  he  who  reflected  not  only  His  wisdom' 
or  justice  but  His  very  majesty  and  royalty  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  subjects,  the  assessor  of  Jehovah's  thiwe 
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the  more  the  Sy^i  ^jj^'  ''"*  Hi,  Son.  'sut 
able,  the  more  Sthy  o/ft^?H  ^  V^*^  "°"«er- 
king  appear.    ThrS? iud^i^^K''  '^T^  ^dividual 

order,  but  it  was  indenfeWe^f  n?*""*  ^  ?'  "  ">**" 
stoutness  of  Samson™sS  B^V.  t'^"'='V°"'=<'  ^^ 
much  more  was  expected  ^.w^  *  ''^'  °'  '''>°"»  «> 
times  happen  to  h^rmuda^L  ^^PP'"-'?'"'  ^^  ^""ne- 
consoledXelf  for  tt^  ti^^"  2?"  '?>".'  »*  P'ophecy 
future  such  a  king  m  nlrbt  SSf^^.iT*^  J^P""*  *" 
enthusiasm  demoded  3  mt^^       ""'  conditions  its 

haStS  Norun'drw,^S.^'|i^  ^^^--^^ 
to  revive  it?  The  vi,^n  ™"*.""n,did  Christ  propose 
he  saw  in  the  d«ek^^es?s  Z"""^  '"onarch/ w& 
the  theocracy  rXed  a^t  hLJti"^!v-  ?«  ~°«='ved 
with  a  visiUe  moWhat^fe'"*?*™^"^  David, 
y^^^^^  -.unarcn  at  its  head,  and  that  monarch 

Chl^tKC^to  tt^SLf^'j:  -«>  *e  fact  that 
tion  what  sd3  M»^t;T  1 1  tie  a„d  not  with  the  ques- 

fact  itself  Srd^'^edtA^r'^''*?"**'''^-  ^« 
dence  before  us.  His  Wc^a^h^^  ""^^^^^  "^^  *^'  «vi- 
hereditanr  right    ^  a^^?  *"  '''8?^  him  as  king  by 

proofsThL*^«Sr^es^ft.S!"*  ""J^^"'  '^*« 
appear,  and  it  is  St  Sy  to  £rve  rfn  \'^'^  "o' 
feeling.  But  if  not  i/  ™.  w!  '  **'  ■*'  shared  this 
royaler  to  rest  on  a  hi^Lr^h'Tr  '>%^«eved  his 
honour  from  David  1^,^,Tk  m^u'=°"^  °°t  derive 
than  David.  He^'^'^^X  ^  ^^^^"^f =«  f^^^ 
ancestor,  but  by  the  «me  ^fl.  v  ''^"''«' ^™°> '"i^ 
had  owed  his  sovereL^to  th^^  ■  "'^^'-  ^^^'^ 
in  which  the  j^St^.^th''""'  ""^  "nd  wisdom 

right  to  niie.  iTirs^rS  L%.'^?^'^''^  "■  ?^« 

degree,  and  it  had  beS  re^tn^l  j  ""  t  ^'^  ''Wher 
equal  solemnity^  SS^^Tr  P"'='aimed  with 
a«e.    l^e  pro^ic  d^i^S^fe-*-^ -^^e 
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him  had  perhaps  revealed  to  himself  for  the  first  tanehii 

w.J°^,  ^i,^""^*!?,'  IT?  *'  "*"*»'  =^K8'«  "Wch  fol- 
lowed, If  they  had  led  him  to  a  peculiar  view  of  the  kind 
of  sovereignty  to  which  he  ^as  destined,  had  left  upon 
his  mind  a  mMt  absolute  and  serene  conviction  of  his 
roya^  nghts.  During  his  whole  public  life  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  prominent  characters  of  Jewish 
history  by  his  unbounded  personal  pretensions.  He  calls 
himself  habituaUy  king  and  master,  he  claims  expressly 
the  character  of  that  divme  Messiah  for  which  the  iicient 
prophets  had  directed  the  nation  to  look. 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  that  Christ  proposed  to  revive 
the  theocraqr  m  the  form  which  it  had  worn  in  the  age 

?L  n,7-  "^i  ^'?T''-  u^  '*"°-^"8  "^  t°  represent  to 
the  nation  then-  Teboyah,  and  to  rule  in  the  indefeasible 
nght  of  natiiral  supenonty.  But  was  the  new  monarchy 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  old?  A  thousand  years  had  passed 
since  the  age  of  David.  A  new  world  had  come  into  being. 
■Die  cities  through  which  Christ  walked,  the  Tenisal^ 
at  which  ho  kept  the  annual  feasts,  were  filled  with  men 
rompared  with  whom  the  contemporaries  of  David  might 
be  called  barbarous— men  whose  characters  had  been 
moulded  dunng  many  centuries  by  law,  by  trade  and 
foreign  mtercourse,  by  wealth  and  art,  by  Uterature  and 
prophecy.  Was  it  possible  that  the  old  heroic  monarchy 
could  be  revived  m  the  midst  of  a  complicated  and  in- 
tellectual civilisation? 

"ITiis  difiiculty  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Chnst  s  contemporaries.  The  religious  Jews  were  looking 
for  the  appearance  of  one  who  should  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  David  had  been.  They  expected,  it  seems, 
to  sec  once  more  a  warrior-king,  judging  in  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem,  or  surrounded  by  his  mighty  men,  or  carrvina 
his  victorious  arms  into  the  neighbouring  countries  ot 
receiving  submissive  embassies  from  Rome  and  Seleucia. 
and  m  the  meantune  holding  awful  communication  with 
Jehovah,  administering  His  law  and  singing  His  praise 
It  was  natural  enough  that  such  vague  fancies  should  fill 
tte  mmds  of  ordinary  men.  It  was  as  impossible  for 
them  to  conceive  the  true  Christ,  to  imagine  what  he 
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would  do  or  how  he  wnuM  j«  :•. 

meditatmguponlSmLion^Ti^w  *!  °'™'  himself, 
.uch  «,  otter  menhSTsuLdon^fV*  ''"»'="'*'«» 
must  lead  a  life  altoeetherS  ^  ?'•  ^^  »"  «»t  he 
a>at  the  pictu«,S  by  4°  f"';f»*'*°'David. 
Jewish  king  were  colou^d  by  Ae  SS^^***  ?'  v""  '<^'*» 
in  which  they  had  lived  -tW  tK^  ^"''"  °*  *«  **">« 

than  th^^pX"rha?rutet:d'  '"'  "°"  •^•"^^ 

*e  languid  dreams  of^^ta^''  ^^?  ''"«  (""  of 
P^tnesof  men  wholive™^^'  ^i^"  ""P^cfcable 
with  the  facts  of  his  age  in  tte  stSth    f  '^  «™PP""« 
to  which  no  truth  was  Wdden^d  n^A^  ^  ?"  mspiration 
Aaprdingly  he  appeared  Sth''^'^""P°'''''le. 
a  d«guise.    He  ~Cded  Aeir  S,Z"  ^"''  """^"^ 
fessing  to  be  the  king  thev  exn!rt,^  k  "^i'?''  *"'!  P^°- 
things  which  they  exLcS  ^l^^'  ^.^"^  "°°e  "f  the 
the  theocracy,  an^d  E^a^y'^K  l°i    »'  "^-^^ 
"nhke  the  system  of  Davids  -    ?»    i     "  '°""  "°t  only 
cedented.     -^     "  "  ^*^«1  "-"^  utterly  new  and  unpre- 

.  ^t  is  not  uncommon  to  descritv.  tk.  t 
simply  made  the  mistake  of  ^nf  1^  J***  ««  having 
pression  with  a  liSKe  n1^  «tf  1*  ^"^"^^^  «' 
«lled  himself  a  kfag  Ctas  "  i^'^  ?**  *''™  Christ 
that  by  "  kine  "  he  meanf  f  ^P^^^g  figuratively,  and 
^^Z  teacK'^„:^?''^y'God,asoth;,3,a 
persisted  in  unde^todin J  th.  '''  ^"'  *^t  the  Je^s 
Interpreter.  dott^eX^^P-^l-hterally.    Lh 

men  a  mistake  worthy  of  chHH^n  ''"*''  *°  mtelligent 
not  find  in  history  whole  n^^'^  or  savages.  W?do 
tjophes  and  rutins  bCu-hT'"^'  ^I'^y  ~tas- 
that  could  be  explain^  La^oT^'f  \'''^'^'  "^^^^^^ 
bVte  to  Christ  conduct  XchT'^!?*:    ^^«^'  they  attri- 
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misapprehended  that  he  wai  in  danger  of  involving  him- 
lelf  and  othen  in  political  difficulties,  he  would  certainly 
withdraw  or  explain  the  metaphor.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Christ  clung  fimly  to  the  title,  and  attached  great 
importance  to  it.  This  appears  in  the  most  signal  manner 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  entry  into  Jerusalem.  He 
entered  in  a  public  triumph  preceded  by  those  who  hailed 
him  as  son  of  David,  and  when  requested  by  those  who 
thought  the  populace  guilty  of  this  very  misconception  of 
mistaking  a  wise  man  for  a  king  to  silence  their  enthu- 
siastic cnes,  he  pointedly  refused.  Again,  it  is  clear  that 
this  assumption  of  royalty  was  the  ground  of  his  execu- 
tion. The  inscription  which  was  put  upon  His  cross  ran. 
This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  He  had  himself  pro- 
voked this  ^accusation  of  rebellion  against  the  Roman 
government;  he  mxist  have  known  that  the  language  he 
used  would  be  interpreted  so.  Was  there  then  nothing 
substantial  in  the  royalty  he  claimed?  Did  he  die  for  a 
metaphor? 

It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  consider  at  leisure  in 
what  sense  Christ  understood  His  own  royalty.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  though  he  understood  it 
in  a  very  peculiar  sense,  and  though  he  abdicated  many 
of  the  functions  of  a  sovereign,  he  yet  regarded  it  as  a 
royalty  not  less  substantial,  and  far  more  dignified,  than 
that  of  his  ancestor  David.  We  may  go  one  step  farther 
before  entering  into  the  details,  and  note  the  exact  ground 
of  the  quarrel  which  the  Jews  had  with  him.  He  under- 
stood the  work  of  the  Messiah  in  one  sense,  and  they  in 
another,  but  what  was  the  point  of  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence.? They  laid  information  against  him  before  the 
Roman  government  as  a  dangerous  character;  their  real 
complaint  against  him  was  precisely  this,  that  he  was  not 
dangerous.  Pilate  executed  him  on  the  ground  that  his 
kingdom  was  of  this  world;  the  Jews  procured  his  execu- 
tion precisely  because  it  was  not.  In  other  words,  they 
could  not  forgive  him  for  claiming  royalty  and  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  use  of  physical  force.  His  royal  pre- 
tensions were  not  in  themselves  distasteful  to  them; 
backed  by  a  military  force,  and  favoured  by  success. 
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1*pie  preteniioM  wouW  have  been  enthusiMticallv  re- 
«ived.    a.  t»nquil  life,  p«ed  in  teaching  «ffli" 
the  lick,  could  not  in  itself  excite  their  httitd     J^^ln 

^nToS*''  8»*"^f  ^"Pl"  round  K  Je.^'em 
and  offering  a  new  and  devout  interpretation  mSt 
Mosaic  law.  m«ht  have  aroused  a  little  Tpite.  but  not  the 
c^  of  "Crucify  him  I "  They  did  not  obWto  the  kin«. 
Aey  did  not  object  to  the  phSosopher;  bit  tt«y  object' 
to  the  kmg  in  the  garb  of  the  philoipher.  "nie  v  were 
SlS'  "^^  *'y  *<'"?ht  L  de|;«lation  of  S 
great  ideal.    A  king  who  neither  had  not  cared  to  have 

mand;  a  king  who  preacEed  and  lectured  like  a  saiS 

^  d^^'S'r  "^^T^^c^nce  couM  not^^t 
hu  d«n.ty  had  his  royal  titfe  often  in  his  mouth,  ISd 
lectured  with  an  authonty  that  no  scribe  assumed-thTse 
vjolMt  contrasts  this  disappointment  of  the"  Aeoritf 
Ab  homely  parody  of  their  hopes,  inspired  them  wK 

-l.T5"^*'5"*n"^°«  ***"*"  «ady  to  admit.    But 

wear  as  the  error  of  his  adversanes.    It  is  this  which  «,h 
proceed  to  consider.  ™  '"^ 


CHAPTER  IV 
chwst's  koyaltv 

homely  tenor  of  h^.f.  »k  «>yaJ  .pretensions  and  the 
deliver  A^mwlve^bv  '  ™7'°'"'*^'»  endeavoured  to 
laid  matter  ^fore  him '^?^'"?E"^«'  *«»*»•  They 
duty  of  a  king  to  ^^  °i^^,f  i'  ^""t  seem  tl^ 
discovered  that  he  conni^^T  ?^  *?"  "*»"»  ^y 

functions  oflling  noTto  h^JS:Sr^°'  "^^  °"^^ 
example,  they  showed  h^^me^t^  ^JT?'''  ^" 
and  asked  him  whethertter^urtt  to  Jv'"  '^"•5'' 
an  obvious  but  at  the  same  i^™.  .  '^'^  "•    ^*  '^ 

with  ind^ation  atX  So^aht^  he  would  be  fired 
degradatSn.  StnmRe  to  «v  i?*  °'  ""/"P  »  "»ti<"«l 
in  the  question.TfcSd?/'h^,T^''"^'°*«'«^ 
to  pay  lack  into  (i^rtre^urv^?!?  ""  \»^'d 
from  fesar's  mint     K  the^^*"^  *^*  «>."«  *•»»  came 
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^'A^r^J  "^  with  «"4,^  d^^ 

''•ffled  at  the  htat^J  <"»  i-nrist  undertake?    W.  »1  i 
-ter  into  tt  fe"^  °   -  jn-tiXn   ,S  ^ 
''e  We  enumerate  J^  the^J^'',  T  *°»«  wWch 
Maent  monarchy     Allnf  »k  P"""P*1  functions  of  th« 
continued  to  spS^  o&Ltf  «  5^""  ^edined^and  Je? 
conwtency  anddeam^Xt^J'"'*'  t"''  '^'  **">  «d. 
^  person  understood  Kost  Ht.™M°  ""'  »««"'  to 
^PJ«^»  and  dignitlTunder  h.^^'rl!"'' <I'«^"«5 
•n«s  from  this:    that  whereS  rT-  .  °"''  l^ipJexitj- 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  mnnT  u^*™'  announcidthe 
self  to  the  nation  l^X^T^^^^:  "^^  P«sented  him! 
tte  posihon  he  assumeS^fc"',  ^''«''  r«  com^e 

%Th:^^i?'^n£iL^«-'Sar^^  -^'^'^ 

tion,  that  in  this  ronth  JL^^^^  "^^  »  ''ttle  consider. 

^embered.the'°:«''^S^!^'ti:?^enotsriX' 
perhaps  originally  by  h^^„TZ  ^^"  '>>'  the  JewsJ^ 

It  »  possible,  though  ?^„T°hl""'°"r^^™y*'^ 
?afaons,such8stheGreeks^veth^  proved,  that  other 
first  instance,  to  the  mdnf  vP  •  "*"«  »'  kwK  in  the 
wards  transferred  k  toS,l*^'  Particular  tribe,  and  Ster 

fut  that  among  the  Tews  tL„  J  ^^  "nspired  by  him 
from,  that  of  divtai/;*^e^7°  '""ofroyaltywasderfv^- 
appomted  late  in  Palesfee  h,,^  f"'  ^""^  kings  Zk 
the  twelve  tribes  had  iTv^''"'  ''°'"  «  °>uch  earhTr  7^1 
national  DivimV  h^  tfn  ^IfJ^  °«>»«rchy.  'A™i^ 
Wieved  to  mar^Tthe  head  5  ^iT^'  ^*  ^"'^  be« 
'-'ow  victory,  to  punish  w^^J-dlJ^  aThlklX" 
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encei  when  th«  tribes  were  at  peace.  The  human  king 
who  wai  af  terwardi  appointed  wai  king  but  in  a  secondary 
sense,  as  thf  ^eputy  of  the  Invisible  King,  and  the  inspired 
depositary  of  His  will.  Now  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  human  king  represented  the  Divine  King  in 
cerUm  matters  only,  and  not  in  others.  In  the  habitual 
acU  of  administration  the  kins  officiated,  but  there  were 
some  acts  which  Jehovah  had  done  for  the  nation  once 
for  all,  m  which,  as  they  were  not  to  be  repeated,  none 
of  the  house  of  David  could  represent  Him.  Yet  these 
acts  were  far  greater  than  those  which  were  regularly 
repeated,  and  dispUyed  much  more  magnificently  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah. 

These  acU  were  two— the  calling  of  the  nation,  and  the 
institution  of  its  laws. 

It  was  believed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  nation 
owed  lU  sepArate  existence  to  Jehovah's  election  of 
Abraham.  The  origin  of  other  nations  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
but  we  can  still  trace  the  movements  of  the  primitive 
shepherd  who  separated  himself  from  his  Oaldaan 
countrymen  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  divine  impulse, 
and  lived  a  wandering  life  among  his  flocks  and  herds, 
ennobled  by  his  unborn  descendants  as  other  men  are  by 
their  dead  ancestors,  rich,  as  it  were  by  a  reversed  in- 
heritance from  the  ages  after  him,  and  actually  bearing 
in  his  body  Moses  and  David  and  Christ.  His  life  was 
passed  in  mysterious  communion  with  the  Sovereign  Will 
which  had  isolated  him  in  the  present  and  given  him  for 
compensation  a  home  in  the  future. 

This  then  was  the  first  work  which  the  Invisible  King 
did  for  his  subjects.  He  created  the  nation  over  which 
He  wa*  to  reign.  And  the  Jews  in  after  times  loved  to 
speak  of  Him  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  God,  that  is,  who  had  watched  over  the  growth  of  a 
family  into  a  nation,  who  had  sealed  that  family  for 
Himself  anc'  chosen  the  nation. 

But  this  had  been  done  once  for  all.  The  king  of  the 
house  of  David  might  represent  to  the  people  their  In- 
visible King  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  but  he  could  not  represent  to  ihem  the  Founder  of 
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fi«t  ilebnnr  '  KSJS^'.i?'  been  imposed  upon  the 

the  Kknt  WM  eiS.*^  '"*°  *  ^^o"'  ""d  then 
-.tionnowLr.'ftLd"^^^^^^^ 

2l  timM  Tucfl™  laws  binding  on  every  Isneh'te  at 

Invisible  5^^ta^/S?umeT'i*'  "".^  ^''"''»  '^ 
the  deserttoto  "nat.WorthTof  .•,**"''*f"18  *"**  °' 
mountain  fastaess  riXn  ^^.k'^  ^^""  '*"'*d  "^t,  the 
protected  brTo^^I^dthr^'''^:?i  ""u*^  ^^field  "d 
time  their  Paio^d^wedth^'  '"t*  Tv  *  »'  *'  »«»* 
lation  He  was  repre^nu^^^^^^  *°.''''  »'  ''IP'- 

i*  written  that '' C  wL  fc«  in  ?^'  "'  "S"""  "  *«"'»« 

.  work  donS  once  forS'^okttXh  ^''-^-f" 
ever  represented  the  fovisitSe  ^S  i**!?""**  °' P"^'d 
erislator     To  st.irf„  ih^  J-  •  ^^  ""  '^'^  <»pacity  of 

Xster  it  WtSw«  thrhlSlTt*'''?^''^^''  «»■ 

greatest  work  4ich,^^'=5^,'"»''*«  only.    The 

the^Sn?KhThX"dX^"  rr  ''x^--"  all 
in  a  much  hither  senJ  tKoVTif  '  "'^7?' """»«  »  king 

the.concepft  ?hTMe5L^t™Td'  b"v  Th^^'/H 

a:^%nim"";«'i'tt^rrfar'^lf^^^ 

influential  body  in  thrnattn  ?W  ""'^^l  °i  "•*  '"»« 


ir 
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noting  remained  for  the  MessiUi  to  do  in  legislation,  ther 
ZT't^^T^  ^  '"PP°*  *»*  •"*  t°».  like  thelndratWW 
W  ^n'S'*  ■"  T^"^  repmeitative  of  theluS 

occupied  with  administration  or  conquest,  and  hadthiS 
dr^  been  realised,  the  Christ  woK  "ap^^ 
history  far  inferior  to  Moses.  HF^rea  m 

tK^^J*";  °^"}^^'  O^t  fixed  his  thoughts  solely  on 
the  greater  and  more  fundamental  workf  of  a  hLfc 
royalty.    He  respected  the  Mosaic  legislation  not12S 

hunself  to  supersrie  it  by  a  new  one  promi^ted  orTwS 
M^  ^^  ^f  ^'  "°^«!;?'°!^*e  part  rathTof  a  ^nd 
Moses  than  of  a  second  David,  and  though  he  declined 
to  take  copusa.ce  of  special  legal  cases  Lt  w«sS^ 
mitted  to  hun,  we  never  find  him  refusing  to  dehW 
judgment  upon  a  geneial  point  of  law.  &t  he  WJ 
^1  deeper,  and  undertook  a  work  yet  more  radioU  ^ 

t^^li?'^'*'-  ^°l°'^y  ^^  ^  l^ldly  amiounce  thS 
J^i^T  K*^?"*  on  Smai  was  to  be  doM  over  againT 
hnnself  ^t  even  the  earlier  and  primary  work^tS 
Wible  Kmg  done  in  Ur  of  the  ChSd^thr^  whi^ 
had  brought  the  nation  into  existent,  hi  dedwed^ 
self  rommissioned  to  repeat.    In  that  proclamatiorT  '•«?, 

a  restoration  of  the  anaent  theocracy,  but  a  cIos..r  «,/ 
^deration  will  show  us  that  the  Sition  l^^m^ 
rmu^n  of  «ie  old  systom  at  the  pJintTwUn 
had  been  left  oft  and  m  the  original  fonn.  but  a  rMom 
mencement  of  the  whole  historyCa  ATbeS^oi 

etection,  i  new  legislation,  a  new  community.  In  the  early 
time  there  came  a  voice  to  Abraham  wUch  said   '^t 

t^rf^^K  °  "t^  '^•?^'  »"*•  ^"^  *y  coun%r«^d  fi^ 
thy  father's  house  into  a  land  of  which  I  sS  teU  tt^ 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  in  thee  sM 
all  fMnJies  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  And  now  there  w»a 
heard  throughout  Palestine  a  voice  procSg/^'^ 

or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he 
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^'^1"  t^T'ff -«  1*^,  P-ent  m,  J 
««emble  e«ch  other  fa  w^h^'""*??-  Tte  tm>  '«Jb 
they  are  exactir^T  -/hf  „r'**^«  "°d  "eanfaj 
<««te  .  new  societywWd,^  t^"^  of  both  was  to 
«btion  to  God,  SSd  wWd,*h:?'f^'?"''  »  «  peculia? 
Afferent  ftom  «d  h Jhe^^,L*tS^"  ^f^'  »  ■'^'^S^ 
■ecular  state*.  AnH  frr,»,T:u  '  '''"'*  'prinm  ud  in 
f«»n  the  first  t^tfe  Wi.fl  '  ^efetyVm^ 
»e»nd  the  Christian  al^/*^  *~=™<=y.  ^.m  4 

P^teiSiow!  Hld^ifi,'^!"^^  Chrisf.  roy^ 
or  preside  in  law  courts  h,.ti,"  u  '  *°  <=on>niand  armies 
equal  control  o^T^'^  fcl'^^  '"=•'  «  ^^' 
wluch  the  nation  chi™ylr„l'^*".'  «>!  very  works  for 
took  m  His  name  to  do.  Krf?,?  1'^°^'  ^  ""der- 
of  an  everlasting  state  wTd  Z  t^''.  *°  "*  ^he  Father 
wide  sodety.      *  '  *^  ^  legislator  of  a  world- 

But  this  is  not  vet  all  n.  ■ 
Moses  and  a  new  £1X01  S,  *«*  f  o"*  *^  »  "ew 
here  touch  on  a  mwterS,',.  l°'.«"np'eteness  we  must 
dBcussion  must  be  «2Jj^  for^^if*'  °',  "^'^^  *^^n 
tone  of  the  Mosaic  iStinn  I  °*^*''.P'««-  Since  the 
in  the  minds  of  menTwch  tlfo"^°  "^°"  ^  happen^ 
t^?"'*  it  happe^rSaW  "  "  '"'"  "'"^K 

K  ^.;r  ^mrSr  "-^- "m^s 
^•o?^.^'"^£SeS^^^^^ 

Pg  the  immortality  ^"TuT  °*f' ™tions  in  suspect- 
m  the  earliest  tiroes  K  dea^%°1?  "^'"^ "»' ?^n 
though  he  thought  it  wasS  rln  J^  be  annihilation, 
tt«  early  wfthe  Wisbtor  Wmse7  ""^"^  ^"^'  •>« 
Psahnists,  limit  their  hones  RnHf'^  ""^  ■""«  of  the 
and  compare  man  to  t^e  Ktii?"  '^'u*'  P"*"*  ^. 

^S^tresluS^Sil  a  •'^'^PS 
Then  first  man  -ave'^f^-S^r^'^^thout^lunl 
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S^ifcT^J*?'*^  8^*^  '  *°^^  "d  permanence ' 
whch  they  had  never  before  «emed  to  haveTSST*^ 
peat  and  wik  of  a  remote  past  started  into  life  amS^ 

ttenthermotefuturemoved'nearer.ndbec^eWvite 
theprwent  This  revolution  had  in  a  great  m«w,^tak«f 
pl|^  before  the  time  of  Christ.  TheSS^Hn^ 
ffilPP*^  "  ^  ''ter  prophets,  that  suwidon^^ 
Omst  hunself  was  to  deve&pU  a  glorious^S«« 

SSTn-J"*'??  appointed  from  the  peo^T and 
mspired  by  Him  with  the  necessary  wisdom.    But  mSv 

hm  and  tl^  wrong  person  is  punished,  or  he  take,  a  Wta 
and  perverte  justice.  In  tfiese  cases,  theT^^b^t  dS 
Jehovah  do?    How  did  He  enforce  His  law?    Sd  ^ 

Of  jMtice  beside  the  juto  and  the  ting?  It  was  ^Z 
posed  that  m  such  cases  tfe  called  in  th^weis  7Lu^ 

stonw  and  his  mulberry-trees  with  the  fiost  or  aSn- 
doned  his  flocks  and  herds  to  the  Bedouiturf  tl^  d«^ 
But  thu  thcoty  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  L&t!; 
short  term     The  transgressor  has  but  tTSTovw*  tt 

the  God  of  the  hvmg  cannot  touch  him.  AndSe^ 
watchmg  the  way,  of  Jehovah,  coiTkot^t  obim' 
that  this  often  happened.  He  was  troubled  to  see^^ 
^v,""^  «f>»  prosperous  villany  carried  to  a^lTou^ 
pave  m  the  fuUness  of  years  and  the  satiet7  of  m 
jojonent  Another  conjecture  was  haLried^if  ^ 
«.d  Uie  bad  man  prospers  sometim^t  1  LZ 
chUdren,  or  at  least  his  house  soon  Hi*.  ™,»  a 
^^and  Gentiles  alike  t^"l^%^,Z^JZi 
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on  equal  tenns.  TTTe^  °°°<1  «>d  evil  were  aW 
•nd  trial,  to  undeS,  g^.iSe" '^  r"^<=«  to  «X 
b^  n,«,  h«J  the  Xiou,  S  of  S^  *?„"'^I^-  Th« 
•nyveiy  serious  daneer  of  nS  "^  ^""""y.  without 
»tanc«,  also,  the  Kinf4,°o  Sf  TetTTix-  ^  ^^''^  "-W 
'«nted  majesty.  PiCd.lJ^'T*^  ?■«««  must  have 
««.  tte  common ^K^^'^J.J'^Wt  His g^^ 
one  of  far  less  awe  thl^tuV^.  """  must  have  bei.n 
•"Whty  God     Ch^^'.'^'S'*  '"  fee'  fo?tte^ 

.^'ffi3r£l£?r^^=a^€ 
rj-.  -^'-"tS"SSi'K"-£ 

doctnne  extensively  re^S"^*'' °'  *«  >oul  i^  a 
•auch more powerfU ^d  «^''Z"^k'  ^  P««ticaUy 
JPoken  by  Moses,  and  Hk  ^-  ^'^  *^  »«  "ho  had 

become  visible  to  m/n  on  Z^S!^  "^  ^^  "eently 
d«tant  land  becomes  WsTble  on  *?**  'i^"  <"  '''•th,  as  a 
or  stmit,-the  region  XS  a  ?ew  I •'S!'  '^^  °*  »  rive? 
Holy  Und  itselffthe  resWeni^f  T,"??*  t""'^  *°  the 
^^^  and  the  -consec^^°iJiTy''th?*^- 

fc£"^\,^,s!:;:'tft^,«;?  office  of  dva 

ftmctK)ns.    Of  the  judgi^ente  of  t-I^'T'  *"  i-'^icial 

*^  p—ced  bj  th?^Si»ta^ed^rb„ri 
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wi«np»rt.  .And  m  declining  the»e  he  took  all  the  othen 
&e  divtner  judgments,  into  his  own  hand.  We  a^i 
here  dday  upon  tbs  wbject,  but  the  fact  Mpean  upon 
the  surface  of  oi^biogiaphies  that  Christ,  hSEwTr  ci^ 
fully  abstaming  from  the  function  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  yet  contmuaUy  engaged  in  passing  judgmrat  upon 

upon  others  he  pronounced  a  severe  sentence.  But  in  aU 
OSes  he  did  «p  in  a  style  which  plainly  showed,  so  as 
sometunw.  to  startle  by  its  boldness  those  who  heard,  that 
he  considered  the  ultamate  and  highest  decision  upon 
men  s  deeds,  that  decision  to  which  all  the  unjustly  ma- 
r.Ttl.  2L5"™?"  ^bunals  appeal,  and  which  Weighs 
not  the  deed  only,  but  motives,  and  temptations,  iid 
imorances,  and,  all  the  complex  conditions  of  the  died- 
that  he  considered,  in  short,  heaven  and  hell  to  be  in  his 
nand. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christ  in  describing  himself 
a.  a  fang,  and  at  the  same  time  as  king  of  the  Kingdom 
of  .God-m  other  words,  as  a  king  representing  the 
Majesty  of  the  Invisible  King  of  a  theocracy-claimfd  ^ 
character  first  of  Founder,  next  of  Legislator,  thirdly  in 
a  certam  high  and  peculiar  sense,  of  Judge,  of  a  new 
divme  soaety.  j    6  .    »  »  "ew 
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fourth  Gospel  Trd^t£t^'.f°i?"^  »P<»>  «>e 
found  and  to  l^latefor  a^«5T*  '^"'.  «^d««ake  to 
a»t  he  did  d^lhe  offi  J^  Aeocmtic  sodehr,  and 
"deed  po«btCt'5^;t^^ J"^^  of  manlSd^; 
tne  credibiBty  of  the  eit.^*T?  "^T?  "'together  deny 
«««  biog«?hi«  te  Se^r^"*  °^<^t-  K 
worthy.  then'^Christ  un^S^to\,'*.8««^y  tmst- 
««bed;  if  not,  then  of  cWth^,  ^  T^*  we  have  de- 
•ccount  of  him  falls  to lh*^„^'  ^'  '^  "'^  other. 

^  h«d  the  wSram  or  eW.h^l  «  *  ■  ?^*  »*»  man 
bmld  up  a  .taS^  Se  S2?  fo^T''  *"  '^I'  "  ^  ^ 
help  ftom  the  kings  of  thTwrld^-.i.  "I''  T'  "'««'»* 

together— umty  of  intiWT;       ^  '^'*  "-""te  men 
'Wp.    I  will  Zktd^rZ  .??*'.?'  blood-ielatio^ 
«pe.led,  ".dl^ineg^Xrtw'"*  '^'^^ 
that  are  at  work  in  th°ZrH  tn^.^*" ^  destruction 
Sewndly,  we  are  si^t^^fl3,  .  v  ^^^  what  I  build  "? 
which  the^^'s^^e  tTc^:^'  *e  calm  confidence'wii 
statesmen  can  seldortori^^tK-  *"    ^  "^'^  why 
commonly  requ^T^Z^^et^,'*'*  !^  »  «»*  it 
Mcy  over  th2r  fellow-m^n  »i!-^'  H*""  that  ascend- 
Pose.    Some  of  lie  ll^^»  ^'^-  *"*  «*«»«  P«sud^ 
•^.  '•  I  will  work'm^^^l:™^^  of  the  worK^ 

y  way  to  supreme  power,  and  then  I 
33  o 
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new  stote,  but  simply  founded  it  ' 

Thirdly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  prodigious  success  of 
the  scheme.  It  >s  not  more  certain  thatC ^^t^ 
himself  to  men  as  the  founder,  legisSor  wd  iSd^?f 
divine  society  than  it  is  certaik  Xt  m«  wi  ^n^S 
hmi  m  thMe  characters,  that  the  divine™  d?^  ^^ 
founded,  that  it  has  lasted  nearly  two  thoi^d  y^  ^ 

rthjts  extended  over  a  large  and  the  mostlK^S 
Cu°r"«^ep1^^r^'-''^'^*-^-^' 

^S^-  K  ^*  TL^  thouST^  some  tTt&rS 
nuracles  to  have  been  actuaUy  wrought  by  ChristWV^ 
beyond  what  the  evidence,  perhaps  wLj^l.r.f' 
possible  evid^ice,  is  able  U>  !S.  ^^^''^^r 
the  present  the  question  whether  miracleTwaS  ^^?J 
wrought  we  may  state  a  fact  whichi^fulT^^S^ 

Srt  wlStev«  l^JT'''"'","  rP''  "  »y  histori«^ 
^rr^m^l^^STdX-frm^fo^tsTcorLl 

to^^T  -•»^-i  K  o^he  wh  !e,  SesX^ 

oi  t'°^'"  r "' "  -^^'-S^X  the"sr 

of  the  documents  not  partiaUy  but  wboUy,  imdlorJ^ 
?f!*  "  P«"?°«8?  «  mythical  as  HerculS  Nortti 
present  treatise  aims  to  show  that  the  OrisfoT  Ae 
Gospels  IS  not  mythical,  by  showing  that  STchil^ 
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Ayidu  J  genius  wd  still  m^i?  °^  "'^entiorboth  bv  in 

Gospefa  is  in  the  ^ain  r^  anH'>?^.'=*''^''eP'=tedinX 
generally  trustwort^  ^  ^f**  historical,  they  Zft^ 
muwles  is  feed  orTchSt '  I'ei**  "-^poiiibiiyty  ^ 
thenmades  themsTlvefTeL^ ;?"  "^  ^  «^  y  of 
oi^mion  we  form  of  Christ's  S^.?"  "  8^'  degree  on  the. 
S™'^uaUyf„^7;<S°.^il!^°ri^^^^ 


ml  7>,  •'      ^'wis  nothinif 

"*'»  they  had  th.  ■» ^    ♦     't/*"??  believed  to  be 

ct.    ftovisionally  therefore 


"r^H"^^-^"^!"    —X  therefore 
we  W?K«  ta?"  r°r  <^  genuine  «i«,es 
I'e  was  able  to  «ert!    fer  °'  *'  ^«nden^  wWch 
what  precise  mann«  men  w^"^^!^'  *°  con^der^* 

WM  by  declining  to  ^rJT  i^*"*  "*  "o  doubt  tkt  i/ 
Poun^en.  /or  C^XP"^-"-  that  he  offend^  hL 
ject  bemg  what  we  ha^e  mcZ^;  tS^-  "^""^t  that,  his  ob- 
m  restmg  as  little  a^  Sj^?^  '*  to  be,  he  ^aHight 
««"«,  a  tyrant,  maySnh  '^"/f"'^-  A  leader  of 
s"«  the  means  of  cSn!^   physical  force  and  maJ  wf 

rather  because  they  felt  thTT  ?      '?  '*<*'ve  h«  laws 
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lunwMd  to  be  in  the  gift  of  evil  ipiriu  m  well  a*  good; 

It  WM  regarded  with  homr  in  m  many  caiei  at  with  rever- 
ence. And,  indeed,  when  wielded  by  Christ,  the  first 
impression  which  it  produced  upon  those  who  witnessed 
It  was  one  of  alarm  and  distress.  Men  were  not  so  much 
disposed  to  admire  or  adore  as  to  esnpe  precipitately  from 
the  presence  of  one  so  formidable.  The  Gadarer'M  prayed 
Chnst  to  depart  out  of  their  coasto.  Even  Peter  made 
the  same  petition,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  knew  too 
much  of  his  Master  utteriy  to  misi^pprehend  his  character 
and  purpose. 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  supernatural  powers  freely 
used  were  calculated  to  hinder  Christ's  plan  afanost  as 
much  as  to  fuither  it.  The  sense  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  Divine  Teacher  is  in  itself  elevating  and  beneficial, 
but  the  close  proximity  of  an  overwhefamng  force  crushes 
freedom  and  reason.  Had  Christ  used  supernatural  power 
without  restraint,  as  his  countrjrmen  seemed  to  eiroect  of 
him  and  as  ancient  prophecy  seemed  to  justify  than  in 
expecting,  when  it  spoke  of  the  Messiah  ruling  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron  and  breaking  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  redemption 
would  have  been  wrought  for  man.  The  power  would 
have  neutralised  instead  of  seconding  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  wielded  it.  So  long  as  it  was  present  it 
would  have  fettered  and  frozen  the  faculties  of  those  on 
whom  it  worked,  so  that  the  legislation  which  it  was  used 
to  introduce  would  have  been  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  commands  of  a  tyrant,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed,  the  legislation  and  it  would  have 
passed  ihto  oblivion  together. 

We  have  anticipated  in  a  former  chapter  the  means 
by  which  Christ  avoided  this  result.  He  imposed  upon 
himself  a  strict  restraint  in  the  use  of  his  supernatural 
powers.  He  adopted  the  principle  that  he  was  not  sent 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them,  and  rigidly 
abstained  in  practice  from  inflicting  any  kind  of  damage 
or  harm.  In  this  course  he  persevered  so  steadily  that 
it  became  generally  understood.  Every  one  knew  that 
this  king,  whose  royal  pretensions  were  so  prominent,  had 
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•»^*«*itBly  unliinited  p.ti«n«,  wd  that  he  ««,u 
•nmwe  the  k««ne*t  critiaMn    tb^  w«^   m  wniW 

«nWitSiw^^JT»K    "^*'*  ""WW  fear  which 

to  Aow  tj;^2  o^s^^x  wis  ^  "^ 

eoMutency  thev  aDcn}J^h^^i^^'   .7'*".™™"'  ">- 
with  the  SvaTL  o&,^^J"'°  J"*^  ,'*'^  ''Wed 

me  his  whole  iv.--r-~?^   ,?    """y  t°  provoke  him  to 

Ubenite4oU.4r^a^th^v,'^Hir"u'^^  ''^  ^  <"™  d- 

gathered  coura^  to  aS.S^R*"'^  *''?'  P^^Y 
S.U3  pow;«,  t^did'^u^on    °'  °°*  '"'°*  '°^- 

of  self-inte.^  ^ri<aSi^"^?^  'T  *^'  «"™P*»' 
the  good  such  as  MttiwK.l*^h?  "^  "  P"""  "^ 
noblest  and  most  MnSbfeth?„!^^l  *l""°-  ^"^  the 
mixed  with  gentJttS^lSe%.V^  can  be  seen  is  power 

could  approach  ^  to  Wm  ^  u  ""  "'"y  ='''«■  Men 
him,  coKSnThif  t^' Tii~t  '"^  -^^  with 
they  found  him  not  i^hS^  1*  ^  questions,  and 
•nd  not  occXd  so  S  ^f  k  ^^'  ^^  w«™-l>earted, 
could  notSdto*<^^fd^SJ^  °^  P'f"'  "»'  he 
^  found  him%Xf''^^Sr-^%a^. 
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dropping  words  of  pniie,  ejacuktiont  of  admintioii,  teui. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  those  who  iuti  tiwted  of  his 
bountjf,  Nck  oeople  whom  he  had  cured,  lepen  whose 
death-in-life,  demoniacs  whose  heU-in-life,  be  had  tennin- 
ated  with  a  sLigle  powerful  word.  Among  these  came 
loving  hearts  who  thanked  him  for  friends  and  rektives 
rescued  for  them  out  of  the  jaws  of  premature  death,  and 
others  whom  he  had  saved,  by  a  power  which  did  not 
seem  difierent,  from  vice  and  degradation. 

This  temperance  in  the  use  of  supernatural  power  is 
the  muterpiece  of  Christ.    It  is  a  moral  miracfe  super- 
mduced  upon  a  physical  one.    This  repose  in  sreatnMs 
makes  him  surely  the  most  sublime  image  ever  offered 
to  the  human  imagination.    And  it  is  precisely  this  tiwt 
which  gave  hun  his  immense  and  immediate  ascendency 
over  men.    If  the  question  be  put^Why  was  Christ  so 
successful?    Why  did  men  gather  round  him  at  his  call, 
form  themselves  into  a  new  sodety  according  to  his  wish 
and  accMit  him  with  unbounded  devotion  as  their  lesis^ 
lator  and  judge?   some  will  answer,  "  Because  ofthe 
muracles  which  attested  his  divine  chaiacter"-    others 
'  Bewuse  of  the  intrinsic  beautv  and  divinity  of 'the  gnat 
law  of  love  which  he  propounded."    But  miracles,  u  we 
have  seen,  have  not  by  themselves  this  persuasive  power. 
That  a  man  possesses  a  strange  power  which  I  nnnot 
understand  is  no  reason  why  I  should  receive  his  words 
as  divine  oracles  of  truth.    The  powerful  man  u  not  of 
necessity  also  wise;  bis  power  may  terrify,  but  not  con- 
vince.   On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  love,  however 
divine  was  but  a  precept.    Undoubtedly  it  deserved  that 
men  shduld  accept  it  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  men  are 
not  commonly  so  eager  to  receive  the  words  of  wise  men 
nor  so  unbounded  in  their  gratitude  to  them.    It  was 
neither  for  his  miracles  nor  for  the  beauty  of  his  doctrine 
that  Chnst  was  worshipped.    Nor  was  it  for  his  winning 
personal  character,  nor  for  the  persecutions  he  endured 
nor  for  his  martyrdom.    It  was  for  the  inimitable  unity 
which  all  these  things  made  when  taken  together     In 
other  words,  it  was  for  this,  that  he  whose  power  and 
greatness  as  shown  m  his  miracles  were  overwhehning 
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relieved  them  ^^t^"ZZ^^  ""'  "J  *^' 
bore  with  undisturbS  nari?„i  ***  '*"'*  «**  «>f>er, 
of  calumny;   udw^^u    "*  "  P*T*'"*J  h*a»torm 

for  the  benefit  of  o^^ ^^^XT'"^'l'^  ''.*  »^«» 
gwatnew  and  seU-saSfioi  which^«n  ♦k™'"u"***°"  o' 
•nighty  power,  held^er  .  Sv Tnt^f  V**^'  *« 

warCl'ed"''&'S^t'*;J!^  **"*^  <"  •  P»ul 
conjecture;  hi5Epi,t^^^*^.^  "^  °°  hypothesis  or 
TT>e  trait  i,  ChriS  whichSl^hr"5:  ^  "'  ?'^"«hout 
«.nde»cension.^eXL>  of  th^;::''^''  ""^^  ""  hi* 

impaSioned  WaiT  th!'^!?*"' «','l''«'tly  repeats  L 
voUtery  suS^'f ^w.^-   fr'^'f  "^^    Christ's 

the  hu^iatioTi^K  rc:hotL'rr''  '»''^•^• 

his  death.  This  sarr,^^.  k-  u  ?  •"*  *"^  crowned  by 
««-.  d«nan^i^tte^%:^tt''i'«'''^  "^  """^^  ^" 
absolute  devotion  oXrP;^"to  christ'X*'  ^  "^ 
troversy  such  was  their  feeling  ^j  VJ?-  .  feynd  con- 
pund  of  that  obedfence  t^  K  Jh  ,'  '"'l"«  ""  *« 
FegisUtion  which  made  Vhesuca^S^lf "?""''  °'  '^» 
suppose  that  Christ  really  ~^™°L'^  '=''^*:  "  ^ 
that  those  which  are  aS^butS^H^f.    °  ""J*"'*''  ">d 
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the  object  he  propoied  to  himielf    sSlitw..  r^^ 
Sdttlhftl'l.'K*"*^'"'*  "  device;  to  1^ 

of  hu  Lfe,  tesjdes  being  a  meuu  of  introdudne  hLiSSir 

To  turn  up  the  resulti  of  thii  chapter.    We  be«n  h„ 
^t.^rVirr        ™*™  "•  question  to  what  instru- 

KH  as  ^  Founds  and  Legislator  of  a  new  Society  mJj 
••  the  Supreme  Judge  of  men.  Now  by  wSt  m.^ 
l^^fT^^LT"  T"^  P«ten^o^l.Sd^ 

•««J«<w».    He  convmced  them  that  he  was  a  peisonTf 
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°»ftV  con/erring  ricCTorfan^r^orrf^  impoMible  to 
•nd  that,  being  lo  mMk.  fc.Tf'*''''°'»»'on  uponhim^ 

*^»»k«  he  lived  •  h«rf  «2  f?7?^  """n  th«t  far 

wg  angels.  Witnessing  jj^f '»!!•"»  *•*  ■"»>  of  ministir- 
^e«mudes  they  sawKoJuK'  '^  ^"vinced  by 
"awJured,  men's  heamTe«»„  k ',**'"'"«  voluntarilv 
°T  blending  stnwmiriSt?"'^'  '^'^  P'^X  forS 
"^.'tfd  P° '", «  SL^*  ,';°»denng  .dii^tioTtf 

i^'r.''the.^S;i|S^"^K^^^^^^^ 

th"",  gratitude  bX  foT^P'?"'iP'' »l"ch  shouiffie 
denuU  produced  seIf-d«iS  «H  ^k'"^*"'  "bedience.^s^! 
together  were  enshiSS^  iA?*.**"^  ^^  "d  Uw^i«r 
-J^^WeveneratioiT"^  "  *^  "»»<«»  hewts^or^- 


CHAPTER  VI 

chwst's  winnowing  fan 

Th*  first  step  in  our  investigation  is  now  taken  We 
have  considered  the  Christian  Church  in  its  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  and  before 

T*  ^J"*^ • '  P^'  ^^  '^  °°w  ''•come  more  historical 
and  will  deal  with  the  actual  establishment  of  the  new 
ineocracyj  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  idea 
always  m  view  and  sedulously  to  avoid  aU  such  details  as 
may  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  it. 

The  founder's  plan  was  simply  this,  to  renew  in  a  form 

Sr^Atj  i?  **  ""^  *™«  *»'  ^"^  Society  of  which 
the  Old  Testament  contains  the  history.  The  essential 
features  of  that  ancient  Theocracy  were:  (i)  the  divine 
Call  and  Election  of  Abraham;  (a)  the  di^ane  legislation 
given  to  the  nation  through  Moses;  (3)  the  per^nal  re- 
lation and  responsibihty  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  Theocracy  to  its  mvisible  King.  As  the  new  Theo- 
craqr  v«s  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  old,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  these  three  features  would  be  reflected  in  it 
Accorduigly  we  have  found  Christ  undertaking  to  issue  a 
CaU  to  men  such  as  was  given  to  Abraham,  to  deliver 
a  Legislation  such  as  Israel  had  received  from  Hoses  and 
to  occupy  a  personal  relation  of  Judge  and  Mastir  to 
every  man  sudi  as  in  the  earlier  Theocracy  had  been 
occupied  by  Jehovah  Himself  without  representative 

huch  was  the  plan.  In  proceeding  to  consider  the 
execution  of  it,  these  three  essential  features  will  afford 
the  rneans  of  a  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  new  Theocracy  to  the  old  in  respect  of 
them  wiU  afford  a  constant  instructive  illustration  Our 
mvestigaUon  divides  itself  from  this  point  into  three 
parts.  We  shaU  treat  in  order  the  Call,  the  Legislation, 
4a 
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«pect  did  the  aI!l^4uAfc^t''dSt°%^°  '?•» 
which  came  to  Abraham?  ""  ^""^  *•»* 

from 't^  *s;JSt*iS^-^K'*r^'''  «««•«<» 

^.  respect,  that  itlidSftaSte*S,'^V'^'> 
•ooety.  Abraham  was  cnmmf25S^  *^'°'  ^f""  a^ 
•bandoninghfafaSiin^d^^^^*^  *°  '*'"*•  '>^'«K, 
adopted^  oneS™^,^w'^'??°*^-  TheWehe 
All  external  authori?;  wCle"  he  T  ""^ '^'»^- 
actions  were  controUed  b^nS^^r  «L^.  ?*'■  ^ 
one  which  had  decreed  k"  is^S^T  ^"°"'  ^ 
problem  of  the  comiert.V,n  kf*  '^^  his  case  the 

was  solved  in^tte  Cst^°i^n^  "°  ^"^  "°d  Sute 
abolition  of  theSt^te  S  ^^1  »^'jy'  «>y  the 
which  God  was  kW  th.  flT".''?'  °"«  Society,  of 
What  btoc^  hf'„^.P"T^  •*'"?  His  deputy, 
outside  wTorUtoK^/  '^'^  ^*  *«  ^orld 
int^urse  of  onrS^P^^iJ^ir  "^•-  *« 
of  formal  negotiations  ot  «^  .k'  ^"*  consisted 
between  staS^^  Now  tte^v  ft.-'S  "*  ^"^^^ 
compare  themselv«  -jfiTVi,^  '^  Christians,  it  u  true 

wanderers  without^St^lff™'  "P°°>*  ««b. 
"«  one  on  the  oth'r  s«e^/°dea^  '"^f'  S"!  "T '' 
however,  these  expressions^  n„?S"«PP'"^  '^  *"». 
phorical,  and  mSi^riv  th^rt.  ii^^  '^^  •>"'  "eta- 
they  we^  mem^  Kot  eJdte^?'*'  "'  "l^* 
patriotism  so  strongly  a?  4S*'^  '^^^  "r  their 
Christ  had  called  them  M  oYXn^""''  "'*°  "'^^ 
some  secular  state  as  win  m  of  th^?l  ^'J"  ")?"'*"  »' 

complex  system  of  obliSo«ky*~Sof'?h°'"'i*'.» 
when  the  new  Christian  nW.o.v'^.'"*"  already 

their  activity  w^'Sag"fmuWt:rof""'ri^'''''^ 
In  this  respect  the  Chri,L^  ^' "^  ?"''"b't"ons. 

only  unlike  the  camp  ofAbiTf""?^^  "■"  ""t 
theocracy  at  every^rbd  of  ^.  "'  ""i"^'  **  """^''t 
-fSon  of  K^L^'i^^^-  'he  politiou 
the  bosom  of  the  ecclesiasticTo^  ^^j'  wj^nr^l^'^ 
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garded  as  distinct  from  it    The  andmi'  v.i.._  _ 

•no  the  other  divine.  To  him  all  law  aiik.  — ..  rrr^ 
whether  it  p^ushed  theft  Td^^^A^T  i^' 
•doUtiy,  rie  beUeved  both  tablesTtte  taw  tX^ 
been  wntten  with  the  fineer  of  God  WlItT  ^  ! 
^"".the  civil  tribunal,  ifwi'  '^'enS^oJ  gT' 

he  might  be  ready  to  recognise  it  as  in  ime  sraue^ 

?erortteTtL'°hl  "a  ^5  "  "S'^'  «»  KSe! 
yet  on  the  other  hand  it  knew  nothing  of  that  oth^^ 

commonwealth  to  which  he  professed  to  bdoM  U  « 

re^t  for  Its  laws,  and  would^^barely  tolera?SdSSi« 

S,™  .r    V°'  "'"'*  "  ""  established,  or  refrain^ 

:^    ♦!^!k'"'.  P™"P'*  "^  abstaining  from  force  E 
^pted  the  latter  course.    NoTonf  prindpaTttiiS^o 

stoned  to  death,  but  the  Christian  who  sacrifioed  to  ^ 

r^  t^d*?hf  •'^"  °°'^«  but'^^onlrS^ 
■V-l-S^!"^'/^"  *^  ■"  *""«»  °f  persecution  was  in  its 

L^^^  •  i'  ^*  "  "-y  seem  that  a  society  could 
««t  no  strong  effect  upon  mankind  which  contZ^^ 
power  of  compulsion  or  punishment.  But  wTare  to 
^.T.'^K*'^*  T  «id  *bove  of  the  judidSl^wS 
of  Jehovah  under  the  old  theocracy.  That  judi^  S^w« 
w«  exerted  through  the  dvil^coui^^n^fj^^ 
abom  another  way.  Jehovah  was  considered  as TdriS! 
m  heaven  as  well  as  m  the  law  court,  and  as  piiis^ 
by  providential  visitations  and  by  mysterio"  SiJf 
llicted  on  the  de«i  as  weU  as  by  L  STt^^. 
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So«ety  tte  .upe^P^^t..  Onst  retained  ^^S 
w  the  truth  of  hi.  w^Cj.™*  •■*'"''  *>  long  as  faith 
follower,,  the  iate  Mun^l*""*^  Kvely^lTi^ 

■t.  memben;  rather  ^v^^^L^'y  "^  obS*^ 
hopes,  mtinuitely  blendid  wS?  *"P*™*'^  terror,  an" 
•  tone  wiU  come  to  s^^^^^.  '^7^  of  which 

»«ti»al  Wti«r^^yd  them  toaS^K 
1T«  Jew  did  not  c«se  to  te  rSL  *"  "^-^y  ^wUed. 
to  Jewid,  and  RWauth.^^  ""u*"  5^*'"^  ""^Ji^ 
°"™*«w;  nor  did  ^^vS^^*^'  "'x*  he  became  a 
national  affair,.  P^ZZ  ^J°  *^«  ">  iSt  i^ 
n?>?lit  meip  all  patri^u?^!^  "^"^  >8'"  ^o  so  and 
dime  SoaV.  Sit  Otil^^ ^ 'Motion  toZ 
^y«  a  patriot.  What  SL°  h^  "^  to  feel 
*^tian  was  to  enter  tnt^.    •'      °\^  "»>  bjcomine  a 

p«e^fcHh^?£>^^£7 
a.-?;v  rp^Sf^; 'it-of^-^' 

^  in  awe  of  Ch^Tvfem  het^^  ^^'  he  now 
^-up«.e  judicial  Aajes^  o?  jX^^^S^-^^S 

*«ngidly  exclusive,  the  lattwi^)^'    ^«««-herC«Il 
T^  oomp,ehensiv«ess  may  Skf  ™^k?""P''I«»»^^«- 
™y  Mite  us  by  sniprise  when 
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?S.*?^h"  the  Baptist's  anticipations  of  Christ's  work. 

^S"  S  I  J^k"  "T  ^  ^"^  '^  absolutely  «.m: 
preheMiye;  all  th..  who  came  John  accepted  But 
he  sa.d  m  irference  to  Christ,  "  There  stands^^amonj 
^?,l^  •  ■  '''««>•  «  u>  his  hand,  and  he  will  thor? 
o^Uy  purge  his  fl^r  and  gather  his  wheat  into  Ae 
gamer,  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum  with  unquenchaWe 
t^«  .1  '^^"^^^^  ^*  ">*  Baptist  meaSt  to  war^ 
sZ,^^  rt  ^f  '"PV"='^  ^*°"'  distinction  or  cT 
dition  that  Christ's  work  would  be  more  thorough  Md 
searching  than  his,  and  that  he  would  apply  a  test  o1 
,™™^V^  ''^^^  &e  insincere  would  b?  detected  and 
separated  from  the  good.  It  was  the  Baptist's  beL-i 
that  a  divme  judgment  was  impending  ove?  the  mition 

tten  L^  """l*^"  ""?'^"  °^  *«  °»tion  who  would 

.J  u"^*^  ''^'°  *«  catastrophe,  while  the  others 

Z?^Iif^.  ''"  *°  ^^Z"**-  This  prediction  IssS 
soggMts  to  us  a  course  cf  action  different  f  --m  that  which 
Chnst  pursued  We  do  not  at  first  signt  AscerTtt"  f^ 
m  his  hand.  We  do  not  find  him,  af  we  might  expect 
discnmmatmg  the  good  from  the  b^d.  and  honourKe 
former  only  with  his  caU,  but  on  the  contrary  w^foH 

u!^nr"?nSl'  i"  *'  '*"*  ''°"^  "^  *ith  the  same 
urgency     Nevertheless  on  a  closer  examination  it  win 

l^r^  ^l?-"'  '^'^  P"*™  "^  '«'*  of  di^mir 
Hon,  and  that  m  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  tha- 
no  Mpresaons  could  be  more  strikingly  just  than  those 
m  which  Uie  Baptist  described  it.         '  '    '■  "^  ««>se 

nn^LSr^*^  °*  determining  whether  a  man  is  or  is 
^rt  S^-  ^  ?f ^  "f*™.  "  ^nunonplace  of  moralists 
and  satirists.  It  is  ahnost  unpossible  to  discover  any  test 
which  IS  satisfactory,  and  the  test  which  :.  actuaSy  w- 
phed  by  society  is  known  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  the  ex^ 

^'.™ ;  ^'  ^^  T^  °'  '^"'^  i*  ^''"Piy  the  man  who 
keeps  to  the  prescribed  routme  of  what  Is  commonly  co™ 
sidered  to  be  duty;  the  bad  man  he  who  deserts  it     In 

«u^u  ^  ^""1"*  *^'  '^"'  "'^  ^^  'rom  a  proposition 
which  is  true,  but  they  make  the  mistake  of  asSuiiW  the 
converse  proposition  to  be  true.    It  is  true  that  tiwgtj^ 
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^^^o^'&^':'^r''^fy  tn,e  tit 
dictate,  a  virtCs tZs^^?^^^  1^  .^^^  P™d«« 
«  virtue  itself;  on  thTo4^^!^;?"  "  "°Pe»tively 
caused  by  bad  WdC  bH  e^l"^.^"^'  "^^  ^ 
5?cessity.  not  less  thaS  fr  "  ^P'"  °i^  ^e  pressure  of 
Chnst  showed  througSSut-his  SeT,    'P°J^^?"-    ^ 
conviction  of  this.    He  fo„m?.    •  t  ^^'^^»bly  strong 
SP^al  degree  Wed?^  "tT^hf  I'?'  «  Palestine  i„  ^ 
He  found  Sne  class  W^edwiST'*'"""'  *'^<^«d. 
reverence  for  their  luinX^^JL**'  """.'  «««i^e 
those  who  sinned  fell  Mder  a^M~,^"P"'"^«'' '^"le 
But  the  winnowings  ora^JJ}^^.T°'^^<^tion. 
He  was  persuaded  that  h  SiiT,***  °°'  ""'^y  ^■ 
valuable,  and  he  occupi^SwlT^  """•*  that  was 
«fts  who  had  been  thuflSv  r,W?  ^^^^K  *«  «"'- 
other  hand,  which  society  sS^^un^^.*^'  ""'*' '»'  "^e 
mently  pronounced  to  b^cl^  ^f ."!  «»f°"  »>«  vehe- 
he  substitute  in  the  pl^  aTL,  ^  ^^"^"^  *^  did 
1«  .repudiated?    Thf1^et^hS°^*f'j°'^  one  which 
cruited  from  all  class..,-  „„  ^  "*  ^nned  was  re- 

of  his  past  hfeT  pu£s°°  S°^  *«  repelled  on  a^J^ 
mitted  into  it,  Td  mS^ol^hlf  "".'""^  *««  ft«ely  ad- 
Pharisaic  sanctity  Je^edlcw'^^r  '^'^  bred  in 
course  with  those  wh^a,mnr^^l'  ""'*  ^  hold  inter- 
avoided  as  conStiL?   &*S7  ''"■^'^  ^"«-  hav. 
deluded  who  did  but  clSose  VS,^    'r^"'  °°  °°«  '^'^ 
Jumself  to  a  king  wl.o  fcrnf^^  \        ^'*"*t  compared 
Ws  dinner-taKS^°^PL°^"«  «?d  sn^o^ 
yet  m  those  who  becamSb^", "f'  ^"^y-    And 
common  quaKties  might  bToTse^eH    ^■'°^f^'  certain 
ally  admitted  that  tW  fn™™^    *i""^  it  will  be  gener- 
Part  of  the  natio„:^'5ouS^°"  *^  "''°''  *?  «'"nd« 

^*'«:?^^t"trw€SE-^{?eK^^ 

the  whole  a  wimiowir^-r ^^^^ed^- ,  S^" 
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!?»k^*^""'u  !!?'^.  "^  ^'^rtue  of  the  utum  was 
gathered  into  the  Chraban  Chureh;  what  remained  w™ 
?™1)!"  P*7T'^  ""^  prejudice,  ignorance  of  the  time. 
i»api«nce  of  the  trutii,  that  mass  of  fierce  infatu*Son 
which  wai  burnt  up  m  the  flames  which  consumed  tte 
temple  or  shared  the  faU  of  the  Antichrist  BarcochrtaT 
Some  discrunmatmg  mflnence  then  was  clearly  at  work 
nor  IS  It  very  difficult  to  discern  its  nature.    Christ  dS 
^  iff "j  oj  •»»  way  to  choose  his  followers;  the  CaU 
itsdf  sifted  them;  the  Call  itself  was  the  fu,  he  borein 
to  hand.    For,  though  in  form  the  same,  it  was  in^ 
ticaJpowwvety  different  from  that  CaU  which  John  had 
usuea.  .BoA  John  and  Christ  proclaimed  the  a«WoU 
new  diviM  Society,  but  John  only  proclaimed  it  as  n«r 
"^^  Chnst  exhibited  it  as  pres^tfand  laid  upon  Z^' 
who  desired  to  become  members  of  it  the  piactiS  obliga. 
tions  and  burdens  which  were  involved  in  membeisl5p. 
l?y^i  John  s  caU  was  easy,  it  involved  nothing  beyond 
sutHnis«on  to  a  ceremony;  and  when  the  pi^het  had 
acqwred  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  no  doufit  it  became 
aie/«*M»  to  receive  baptism  from  him.    This  beine  so 
he  may  well  have  felt  that  his  work  was  but  skin  dem  • 
his  prophetic  appeals  to  the  conscience  had  creat(^a 
S!?^'*^  ^"1*  ;°  "^  conviction,  no  division  between 
tne  good  and  bad,  no  national  repentance.    Idle  people 
raorted  to  his  pnaching  for  a  new  sensation,  fri^us 
people  sought  exatement  in  his  baptism.    With  that 
honest  humih^  so  characteristic  of  him  he  confesses  not 
precisely  his  failure,  but  the  essentiaUy  imperfect  ind 
prehmmiry  nature  of  his  work.    No  Me^.'^propSt 
am  I,  he  said.    He  said,  I  am  a  wwr,  a  cry  fluntly  h^ 

?A^  ff^'  J  ""T*""*  °°*^J   I  ««rt  "Wthing; 
I  do  but  bid  you  be  ready.  -""*» 

But  after  Aaron  the  etoquent  speaker,  there  came  the 

new  Moses,  the  Founder  and  Legislator.    To  listen  to  him 

was  no  amusement  for  an  idle  hour;  his  preaching  formed 

no  convenient  resort  for  light-minded  peopleTHis  tone 

WM  not  more  serious  than  John's,  and  it  was  somewhat 

less  vehement,  but  it  was  far  more  imperious  and  exactinir 

John  was  cont<mted  with  hearers;  when  he  had  deliver^ 
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which  his  eloquence  Iu3  diSMf?^  *™"<J"il«ty 

h«d  in  hand,  settleis  for  tS^.^  \*^  P<»^  work  he 
founded,  subjects  for  the  Wk"'  °^  ">at  was  to  be 
Those  who  l/stened  to  &t,tT::"'*''r'««^»^ 
»11  their  prospects,  and  toXf^/.       P'*P"ed  to  chaiwe- 
new  mode  of  life  w«  i,S^°P'  *  "*w  mode  of  liferrST 
^«  did  not  tap^:^^^ -t,^^«arily  a  h^d  o^ 
He  was  an  indulj^t  mW  ^d  ^  "P°"  .""^  '""owers. 
"»ose  who  enrollSl  thS^«^  /k  '  *  '*!J5'denible  time 
no  reason  to  dread  ^„wf      "**  "'"  Theoctacy  had 
Roman.    But  ^^f^L^T  P«"ecution  from^w^ 
^e  in  this  «4e  r^r.r^^he  m^  '"f^  '"^^  ^"^d 
of  a  hfe  to  a  new  d^cipSSe  even  th  ^■T'^'  ">*  '''lotion 
demands  at  least  a  ceS  Z     ^°y«^  "»'  »  severe  one 
n«ny  do  not  po«^T^Es°i'*^-J?'^'"*''°  -Wctl 
harder  to  humw  natire  tK^±f'P''°«  was  in  fact 
a  certam  moral  oiiginalitv^H  ^^'  ^°^  "  demanded 
gew  ation  which  mSfcd  iTrfh,^"*"""'"  "^  "elf-re- 
»me  ttum  the  seveSt  phySc^  e„^"«  "■"  """^  burd<«- 
ties.    Qearly,  therefore,'S!  '°dw«>«»  «nd  austeri- 
the  necessity  of  making  a^t  L^.?"P°^  "Pon  men 
8«>d  deal.    On  theo£?ffi  ^i"??,"(  °^ sacScing a 
eqm^ent  could  be  «L^' .TJ"!*'' '*  »««?    K 
sacrifice?    Perhaps  thoS^wto  ^'^k"*?  ''^  ""de  the 
Messmh  might  ex^7^r«d^^v''  ear^r  about  Se 
to  sit  on  thrones  Vdimwthf^-i*^??  « *>«  kingdom, 
undoubtedly  the  <^Si^f*^:°^  ^'»?^-    ThS  W 
to  attach  themselves  to  S  fml    '""^  '"^^ '«» many 
oenaiy.    But  in  a  littl"timr!!,i?"°,°«'"^es  purely  ,^J. 

"narkej  that  in  Ctot^W* '^^'?*"'«"  must  have 
them  with  a  sudden  cM  ^^T  ^^'^  ''°^  ^Wke 
hopes  gliding  away  beXh  &w"  '^:*  '<=''  ^-eir 
The  sacrifices  thev  haH  mTj  '**'  "  they  listened 

Jfd  left  their  hZ^a7t^;"'J''^'i^^'^'>»bleT^; 
their  master:  thev^^^^L^''^'^  '  wandering  life  ^I 
partisans  of  in  Se  rv^mentX"^  ^V^*^  ^« 
-'ves  m  opposition  to  the  °oS^y*tr^^P^  th«.- 
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nA  ttejr  na  ww  certain,  but  the  rewudf  they  hwl  ex- 
pected in  the  coming  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  were  ksi 
certam.    It  would  seem  to  them  that  Christ  explained 
his  promisM  away.    The  royalhr  which  he  professed  to 
tew  himself  was  to  vulgar  appreliensions  a  mock  royalty, 
ft  hjd  no  substance  of  power  or  wealth;  yet  he  confinuid 
to  call  It  royalty     They  would  soon  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  subordinate  digmties  m  the  new  kingdom  w^of  the 
same  nuubstantial  character.    And  many  of  them  would 
hear  with  bitter  disappomtment,  and  some  with  furious 
hatred,  exhortations  to  humility,  to  contentment  with  a 
towly  place,  from  the  bps  of  him  whom  they  had  expected 
to  make  their  fortunes.    In  this  way  the  interested  and 
mercenary  would  faU  off  from  him.    The  CaU,  which  had 
acted  .*  a  tMt  upon  some  directly  by  reouiring  bom  them 
an  effort  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  make.  wouW 
wimiow  away  others  more  gradually  as  soon  as  it  was 

M^nd.   °*"  °°  ''""'^  "^"^  °"^'*  *«°P*  • 

In  tius  way,  without  excluding  any,  Christ  suffered  the 

unworthy  to  exclude  themselves.    He  kept  them  aloof  bv 

A^^.^  "v"**?"*  7^*  *«y  ""^  find  "tractive. 
And  aU  those  who  found  Chnsf  s  CaU  attractive  were  such 
as  were  worthy  to  receive  it.    Some  made  up  their  minds 
without  hesitation.    The  worldly,  the  preoccupied  turned 
^T^'^^JT^!^^^  contempt;  a  few  of  rare  devotion 
closed  with  the  CaU  at  once.    But  the  greater  number 
were  placed  by  it  m  a  state  of  painful  suspense  and  hesita- 
tion which  Usted  a  long  time.    First,  to  understand  dis- 
tmcUy  what  It  was  which  was  proposed  to  them;  next, 
to  make  up  their  mmds  as  to  the  character  of  him  who 
made  such  novel  proposals,  and  advanced  pretensions  so 
unbounded;   aU  this  cost  them  much  perplexit  .    But 
when  so  much  was  done,  and  they  had  decided  favourably 
to  the  Prophet  and  his  Theocracy,  then  came  the  greats 
difficulty,  that  of  resolving  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  so 
unprecedented  even  at  the  beck  of  one  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged to  hold  a  divine  commission.    To  break  with 
prejudice  and  with  convention,  to  enter  upon  a  great  and 
free  hf e,  is  not  done  untU  some  doubts  have  been  mastered 
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^  ^'i^^  h«itation.  «lenced.    In  the  mM./  . 
on  about  U.    An  appe^i£*iL*^^*''/ hearts,  went 

«a)«>ed  sayinm  aUr.^     '*"*^t  interest,  and  of  hk 

^'»««^-    Atonetimehe?«^(!!5jf","P°"<«fferent 
duced  and  its  nadu^J;*  V*»«nDed  the  ferment  it  orn 
by  compari.^  STw^rd^Tu  *'^°"«h  the  coSu^uZ 
woman  WdS^wirelT^™  "^  ''f*^""  to  Jeaven  which  a 
^v^ed.    At'".JS''^/«f-«J  until  the  whote^ 
Word)  to  seed  sown  in  different  JJff**  *^«  ^all  (the 
«HS  a  prosperous  crop  in  on! LnTj^ K"""^'  •»"  ^iar- 
found  It  was  like  a  treasi.™  k^j    "^J^-    ^o  o"*  class  he 
to  -ose  a  man  sXS^t^'"  "2  ?  '^'''1'  '^'>Tnot 
another  class  it  is  m  SSCL""^  ^^^  *«  field;  to 
civU  excuses.    Thus  i    rhowfJ^''  *^*^  '''="°e  ^tt 
«*aracter,  and,  on  the  «^Z\T    T"  "»  ^is  genuine 
«ci  abide  by  it  are  w^:^;':}  ^%:^^  accept  ^  ^ 
"e  a  good  many  exceptions     Whl.^  *""'  ™'e  there 
wwn  w  the  best  ground  S;«^^  ""."  seed  has  been 
wheat;  thrown  in,  wTwer^^r^  'P'V'g  "P  with  the 
And  when  the  winkov^ng  ^'  teXh'"'  T^""^^' 
we  must  not  interfere  furtw^' TT-  "^"«h  """hap. 
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nSh^?^"*--  S»?»>.  Winnowing  of  mrnM  he  •ccom. 
£^»K~*,T''"'"''^-  Every  high-minded  taSr 
who  tpthen  foUowen  round  him  for  any  armt  nuiw-T 
when  he  calli  to  leH-Mcrifice  .nd  hu  m  wSSv^rSi 
to  offer,  doe.  «mething  «miS?  He  toTb  huXS 
miTr^K"*"-  ^d  therefore  in  t,«:i^tSSSto^ 
m«yoth«moveinentswhichhavei4iuSliuKenS? 

begin,  "The  kingdom  of  heaveiis  like-.'-lf  thoi 

plete  ««,mt  of  the  ferment  piloduced  in  •  Urm^ 
vMWji.  waehr  by  •  great  principle  pre«nted  3  S^ 

v^uaJ  that  coitaes  wjthin  the  influence  may  ^"to 

vindicated  that  before  were  suspected  to  be  worthl^wid 
oA«  .«  umn«k«d  that  ha«rb;fore  impJIrf^n  rti 
Zih  ?K  *  17  r,"**."  *^  1"^'y  thatami«r.  nlS 
i^^L  •?!;^'^'  Can  we  2nd  a  name  for  it?  iTir 
n^°^'t"?i.V'"  "«»««»'•«»»»«  moral  worth  or  ipx.S 

F^ln  f?i  '^ii^K  "  '".*"»  particular  aspect  of  goo<to«i 
«  ^.iri^'  »U  the  good  quafities  to  whicTwe  gi^na^ 

^f  fff^'^.u*'  '"?**=^  °'  "'  «<i  no  man  can  have  anioM 
A« tSll7'*°"n'^^  in  .  degree  aU  the  oth.^^  ^t 
Aen  shjU  we  caU  goodness  when  it  shows  itself  conquer^ 
»nv«.tion,  «id  unselfishly  nu,^  it.d,  „„  the  ,^^1 

SS?hS"''°'^'"''^''«"»'*^"y°pp«^ 

TTie  fii^t  Christians  had  manifestly  occasion  for  such  a 
wwd,  and  one  came  mto  use  which  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  peimanent  addition  to  the  moral  vocabulary  of 

h^'jf  K  i**  ^  'T'/  '°  *"  '^'i^  of  the  prophett: 
but  It  had  never  before  seemed  »  important  or  » 
expressive  of  the  essential  worth  of  a  mS^m  ^ 
rejected  the  test  of  correct  conduct  which  sodrty^ 

stood  that  this  IS  not  stnctly  a  Christian  virtue;  it  i.^ 
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not  worthy  Ttt^^iSTtt^i  '"u'^"*  ■'  •>•  « 

mdeed,  dismm  them  butiwrTff  T?*"  ^*  •'°«» "»». 
•ociety  which  wn^  to  h."*  *""  '^  •>«>*«»  • 
Such,  then.  UtoS^n^^  ^H^if"''-.?',!!','^'*"  '"  *»"«»• 
one  which  couJd  2SJ^.?  rhnt  '""  **  '°""'*  *«  ""'r 
•11  hollow  dSes^  I„S^?''  ?,"T°*  °'  «■=»"*»« 
vidou.,  who  WW  c.MblL  '&  "".however  rude  anS 
good  quj^  Xh Te  eS.y  te  ™T  ^P*^  "'»«' 
^  implies  either  too  STJe^tJ^S^'  r^^^ pt! 

f»nstitution;  bSt  tf  A^/L"*?  ^"'"^  »'  PMoJ 
indicate  not  goodn«r^„7f?*i  •^°"«e.  then  they 
developed.    A^j^^^J^F^"^  considembly 
yet  from  defectTtShiin^  h^^^'u?  ^""  "'  •°««=«»1. 
We  wuit .  tMt  whiSSf  JmiT'j;  "^  '?"^y  »«i«'" 
to  be  good  S«^*  eh^^i^.  «J1  who  have  it  in  them 
Such  rSt  is  fo^d  in  fStt  ^a  w*^**  ^•'^  °'  "O- 
"  impressively  put  brfo«  Kf™       J^^'  "''*"  goodness 
loyalty  to  it,  stamfoS  to  Sif^''!?  ""  instinctive 
to  it,  iuch  a  numhM  Wft  ^51  "*  "''*'.  '™*''  •»'««» 
in  «ich  a  man     H™  W^hi-^  '?"-°'  ">«  "^"er  is 
and  fcithful  kstSrt  iS^KS  '?  °'  k'!*'  ^'  ""•  '°y"' 
that  practise  vimi"    hTLT  h-^^S  'H"  above  mi,y 
character,  but  he  will  un^L      i™^'  ""  "»°"«ht  and 
what  is  right     M.^vi^^'^^"''^  ^^t«t«  towards 
a  fine  natural  oiSSn  anT.T"''^  *^^«  '^thout 
the  most  neglectTwd  unX  o^  *^"«-    ^"' 
beginning  with  faith.    Oth^  vi^«  "'"^  '^%  "^^^  a 
certain  amount  of  knowkd^  ''"7",wa?t  civihsation,  a 
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«*«.  Md  aevouon  enough  to  «crifice  »meS  ^IT 


CHAPTER  Vn 
cwBrnow  or  u*mM,m,  ,„  amtrt',  ««««« 

yoke  Tdti^pT'^S'  :s.t"\^:>i'i' 

0M«o«  to  be  Mnenible  to  Je^K^^d  ?'  "^  '!"*<'"* 

«t  believe  that  the  SatTof  fe  rfSSS*^  ""^  *"« 
^  in  the  relation.  ^t^^S^l^i  IZT 
w»B.«*y,  He  »  no  Christian  who  dM«  no*  i^"  ^'"i" 
Diyinit:,  of  Christ.  A  SS  wm  ^  Ti^'J^'  ""  "" 
beheve  n  the  ResurrectiVm^  wt  !!:^'  "  "«<*««y  to 
any  or  all  of  Vh™.^^         Whether  or  no  these  beliefs 
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received  kSiety  for  wrfindS:  ""'  '^"'^^^ 
solemn  blessing  upon  Peto  for  ^t  ?k   1  Pronouncing  a 

mentary  c^^  ^  ?k.    L"""  unformed  and  ele- 
^Ssio°neS^e^  ^lar  ^Tcl""'  f/^^ 

fcl.v.  md,  m«.  u™,  „,  J  itot^MS™  " 

^•S,-™".-  SiJ-K'  fe'Sl^JS 


Membership  in  Christ's  Kingdom     ^7 

^^r.S^t^^^^^^^^op'  that  IS 
could  not  be  caUwl  ^i;.?^  *  •  "^t«n»  m  wll  they 

word.  TTiough^foS'Z^h^.i'""^''^"'*^ 
'Prijig,  yet  thev  miahf  ^1  u  ^^'^fan  Church  was  to 
cSurfh  «  the  io™*b  i'5. "  "-^o  «>«  ChristuS  . 

the  Mayflower  wTunhK.^t'^'  7f»  *^«  <«w  o^ 
But  aft^the  a^t^%^i^to'j»  %  New  England. 
l«ws  which,  liJce  the  SS^l^  Founder's  law»- 

iiatureofGodandnwn%r^tf>^.?*'°*J*"'*™°P  the 
n»y  have  be;Z  ta^..„  "^  *"  ^'  then  ChrisSnity 
Christ's  I^i^fbuUhe^"  "l*^^«'ity  or  loyalty  to 
life,  and^^uJ.auLttn?^"*'  obedience  to  his  rulw  S 
teadiing.        ""•1"«»'«">»«  acceptance  of  his  theolo^cSl 

laws.    Yet  wrfe^  n-f 4  .•  ^'^  P^"^'"  obedience  to  the 
found  in  W^n'^^Sftate'  h '^1'"'*  «  '^y 
it  demands  so  roudj  d^^nS    '  ?"]  '''*  "***«'  though 
renders  less.    It  i^  oie  1^ ""    i''"'^'-  ""  °^n  who 
and  another  to  b^  «dud7f^J*  !?  ""F?^*<='  ^tizen. 
In  like  manner  it  fa  om  U^  ^S  "^J^l^P  altogether! 
and  another  to  be  XwT^n     -u"  ™P«rfect  Christian, 
it  will  be  found  on  further.-"*?'  °^  *^«  °am«-    And 
Church  is  intent  w?tf  a  m^""*-"?  "«'  the  Christia^ 
to  its  law  tha^'L^LeSCsttorr^''^^*  °'^''"=« 
promulgate  laws  without  «,S;  *l   ^T!^^>  '^'^' 
ft  constanUy  mainS  ^^  thein  to  be  observed 
Christian  is  toTiThnilf    n^^*^,  ^  ^^^^  '^ery 
secular  stote  enarts^?  oCfn?'^'''^?  *■>*'««  «^«y 
^ost  perfect  oWie^c'e  T^  ^^  Z  T"^"^  ^ 
Divme  State  are  fullv  ohserv J  k         '    .     'aws  of  the 

the  most  that  Ln  b^tKen^^f''?!!^'^'"''  °'"''  ""d 

deddedlv  ahnvr^- =  ^  "^  Christians  that  rise 

ecttiediy  above  the  average  a  that  they  do  not  forgH 
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them,  and  that  by  slow  degrees  they  arrive  at  .  »n.«l 

rK^.»,^!;   ^-  P'?*™  'or  the  fotmer.    If  the  wav  to 

SSn^tSe^t^VK^-^""P*  ^"'^  "«1  '^^«^ 
ing  passions,  the  path  to  Chnstian  truth  s  overerown  with 

?y"tems^h!Sf  h-n'^r,  '^*  ^"^  theories  Ktti^ 
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tea  charity  when  they  ftji  'fn ??k  '  '"''=^'  ^  ^d  pity 

'eave  faends  and  comoan^.  LV  5^^  «»  too  apt  to 
they  succeed  they^rinH^  ^^J"^  *'"!'  "^-^  *h« 
who  remained  at  home  critidriLte'"  S^"*  ^'"-  those 
«Pect  such  charity  for  thl^^"  ^ut  they  cannot 
'heundertald^^'Cw^L^','"''  diffirGl™ 
world  at  laige  it  «em,  qSe^T^:?/!!"?'-  "T"  ">e 
cusable  to  miss  it     a-T         ^  *"  ""^  truth  and  in«. 

tniththeym^'oSylSn^bXni  ^^  >rfadSL 
wound  them.  w™>ng  by  rote  the  maxims  current 

«?p^^,orafKcrsiSrr^'  "^-  ^o- 

wywg  IS  divine,  but  hTf^  hf  ,?!,^'  «''"'«"  that  the 

The  reason  is  that  he  has  M^i^v ^  ^T'  P""»""«  't. 

S**t  "  «  to  love  himTaS ^1^^-"^^ understands 

^^««t  to  the  samenW  th.^  ^*  '.^  "  ^  hate  him. 

r^e  flesh/'  and  whaHdlll^'  T^^\    '^«  W°'d  wm 

tte  truth  he  would  «ytLt  he '2«''  ,  «  he  answere" 

but  he  would  not  be  quitel  Lt     °*  ""derstand  it; 

recognise  his  o-vn  igno W."  °?'Ty  "I*"  »  he  could 

that  he  believes  it,  ^ Xh  h^  S.IJ'^^u  ^'  '^"  "^^wer 

^•ke  no  impresslon'^wWer  ^Z"  v"**  ?"  "»«  ''"'d' 

«aite  no  opposition  in  it^s"H,,«  """'^'  '^  ^^ 
a  thinker.    It  is  not  impos^e^W  tK^"^'"«t«  tb 

to  hun  no  hard  sayiniT !».  m.    u      "**  ''"t  may  seem 
thoughtful  habi^S^'hJ:,'°^'X%"°  "■<»?■■'».  of^ 
control.    But  the  secondv^ii      ^"J  '"*  passions  under 
eulty     For  he  kno^wMZ^S^'^  "^  '^^^  <liffi 
accustomed  to  regard  tte  S^'^'  ""'y  ''^^e  been 
an  extinct  philoso^^,  ^i  mTvV,.  *  ^5n'«»«ty  of 
thus  miported  into  b-toT^d^«S  '^«'^^  to  find  it 
what  aspires  to  be  a  ^mZnt  tv,    .*'"'  8n.undwork  of 
Po>nt,  then,  that  the  thSTt"]  ^T^;,    ^'  "  «  this 
him  murmur  that  it  isT^^r*    ^  '  ^"^  >'»"  will  hear 
shall  never  believe  it.         ^'  "^y^'  >>"  he  fean  h^ 
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not  percdve  the  difficX'^oY  >^L!SL^»  ^"^  *» 

belief    NSrtiin^i^f!""^P°J*"'"K  *^  ^^  Chrotiw 

tuting  Christian  theoIo«v^  t-  2?^  "S^**  ■»  «>">»«- 

upon  which  that  tb^^r^^A-.J^  «^'  "^"t* 
ornot  been  «»tu«^'^a^^^ «' fe^. 

PJ**/    Two  may  be  mentioned  which  hewf  til/-:-?^ 

themS^y  ottS'ton^r'"?^'^  c«nuS,^t* 

liminary  ImdemtW  ^      '^^'  "^^^^  ^"^  ">  «>e  p«- 

possibility  of  tiansmittiM  fr™^!^  *  ^"^  "^  the 
account  of  anyZTseriSf  ^^.T  ^  "^  ».t™tworthy 
incIudinR  miricfe.  IlL.  T?*^^-^'  ''Pe'^aUy  a  seriw 
sm  the  LSI^^otentTtte  We  ofS  'T°""*«^' 
^?!^V.e"^^^£>H?l^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  if  we  put  these  aside  a^S  tS  te^t  ft'°  *''',"~' 
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entering  into  its  meMiiinr    n»i«        •. 

revive  the  drcumst.^  of  S^'  "  5°?Petent  so  to 
*e  wonto  were  ddS  «  S^„'"1  '^^  «  »'W«A 
4»t«ce  of  eighteen  hSd^  y^"/"""  *•?«■»-  «  a 
^^.  that  Which  they'S^ve^J^''^™-?^  h'S- 

which  a«Me  from  thHiTtrft^u".'*^*''"'''  *»  t»««n, 
wntempomie,  «Tfei^'^l,'?!*^'"«d  disciples^ 

«y of pohtical constiStirnrtS^^S""-    ^' " «>mmonto 
not  be  made     Now  rt.  ^     I-     ^'J' "»""  grow  end  can- 

•nto  almost  every  soil  l^.f^i^.?^  '^'^  transplanted 
to  Palestine,  an7mm  ft  C*^^"^'  ^'^^ 
whom  it  was  firat  riwm  wift  .-      "»«»*«?  by  those  to 
tte  Westen,  natlo^s^^*?  ^Z*  *"d  «?<J«e«  whi^ 
twn  was  not  anew  invS  bS?a^J?"'i'  **"»titu- 
of  that  which  had  ex^  in  p!i*?*''°^'''=''e'opn«ait 
I»»el  had  lived  therTFJ^!!*'*^*  ""«  «>e  lice  of 
•ccustomed  to^^Wu^  bSlSt^tf  J""  '»«'  "«« 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pZhet    Ho^fK  Hy*uP"'*=''^tion 
prophet  he  himself  iS^^V  Stn^'  ^*^  came  to  the 
pve  of  the  matter  was  Ui^it  «f   °i^-  '^""'  ^  «>uW 
the  Invisible  King o7?heTW^^"'^T  '^^  """"h  «>y 
be  truth.    And  those  wtoKS'^^i5»*''«'"«'''tti 
to  no  rigid  test.    Tley  witeh!S"^  P"*  ^^^  Proclamation 
w«  honest,  and  i  S^  7r^^„^'lP^'  to  see  if  he 
and  sbrred  their  blooK!^'"^'^  *«r  heart, 
presence  of  the  Invisibk  K^J?  ^  bnng  them  into  the 
^th  and  safe  in  Mowi^'  "^'^^^^  '•"«  "'  it. 
Chnst  was  distinctly  one  "he  matet  nf   if^*^  P^P^'t. 
same  mtuitive  certi^nty,  forwhSfh,^       '    "*  ^  ''»« 
which  no  one  could  attribute  to  m,«  !?i7  "°/««">.  yet 
»ame  tone  of  unbound^  auth^ri^      self-confidence,  the 
of  God.  the  same  po™  tuM^^J^T'^  ^  »*«  """e 
the  conscience,  ^^orel^"^ 't*  •!?«  "d  arousing 
"omething  familiar  in  Ws^k^V"  ^T^  '"«  ^°^ 
«-'  they  were  most  i^L^l^ed^^^t'^M:'^ 


1^:'"^- 
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te  J'^rof^i*  ■-  ^•^  «"  "^^  »P^ 
i.  noMn'Sl?"^*  "'  communicating  wd  receiving  truth 
Sie  bW^P^'fu''^""'  *°  **  W"'«™  natioM^RSm 
S^lwTLS  M ''"?^""  ^^  ««^'^''t"»  to  the  time  S 
W^  t  w^  h.  ^""'  "i*°  •*''*  "*»«°  «  intervals  in  the 
West  who  have  seemed  to  themselves  to  discover  mitt 

^P^rX^ro^rSiS-,*^^^ 
abk  character  and  understanding;   and  »  fuUyT^ 

nwed,  that  the  Jewish  prophets  themselves  have  K^ 
received  throughout  the  W«t  with  profound  v^IJatiT 

siderthatS^^^^^^^ 

by  the  whole  nation,  and  that  when  thus^Sd^ 

was   co^idered   pre«imption   to   deny   «yS  «Jt 

reacnes  such  an  emmence  as  to  have  no  H.fr.,*»~r 
ajnd  we  a«  all  bold  enough  to  doubt  X'  ^JS^^ 
those  whom  we  reverence  most.  ThereMon  nf  Tw.  ^ 
that  u,  the  West  a  metto,*  has  beek  iS  doTwVch  S^ 
the  gifted  man  and  the  ungifted  in  wmTd^ee'Z^ 

^'vei'  ^tt'  w'°r'  '^V^i?"™- '"  S  who* 
(uscoyers  truth,  but  when  the  dbcoverv  is  mad»  th. 
ungifted  man  can  test  it  and  judge  of  Tt.\^trL'^? 

the  reputation  of  being  more  gifted.  °° 

ini'/h  r'  !T  "^'.  ''^"^  "'>*»  Christian  theology  passed 
laic  fcast  mto  the  SocraUc  West,  it  must  have  encountered 
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that  Moses  had  tauKhtiriJlrt;.fT    M '^'ved  in  aU 
Moses  and  Isaiah  h^i^^Jz?  ^J  "*■ ««»"'  than 

When  the  life  of  ChrisT^  n„f  k!?"'  ^^''  '«"8'>t- 
affected  him  to  a  cS  ^f^.  -^t"'!  .*«  °««1'.  it 

both.  BuTtto  vMeiftin^H""'.'^''  '"  **  «"d  above 
lute  devotion  0?  ttTiSS^^t  '^a*  T^  '"*  r/.""""- 
case  of  the  Jew.  For  ttTcredc  h^'^u'"'"''"'^  '"  «>e 
arriving  at  troth  besid«iI^KrK-i^  °^^"  methods  of 
of  wisTmen     He^^  U^}'-'^  .t  directly  from  the  Ups 

n»r  still  be  <lisrK.jr.„T:i-^^S.8!*"''y  "sen-    Men 

dom^ut^J^Sl'tra^^^l^^i^f'^''''''-- 
great  freedom  upon  aU  sub?°<^TC?  ^  *°''''  **''» 
reasoning  than  for  aothS  .  ^  i  '"°'*  '*^P««  for 
ledge  to\e  Wledge  ^he^^riL  °f  ""  "'"If  ''"°'^- 
and  is  not  verified  tf  the  mind  ^iff/H"**"  ^'^'^y' 
or  at  least  probable  evWe^e  i^  *^  demonstration, 
weigh  everything,  ^d^^edin'Jhr*""!?^  ^.  "^^  "'d 
ing  the  judWnt  thev  te^m.  n  ^  ^"^^?  °*  '"'P«"d- 
positively  .iSbk  to  iS^ei^a  nm^,^?'"""''  "?*"«"8  as 
iTis  authoriutively  E^  P^Po^'tion  merely  because 

wf"c?ncMeZt%lSiSa"  °'  '^^^^''^  •-'-'• 
men  to  be  orthodoT vet  La^^^'T^  '°'  "'""ghtless 

hard  as  to  practise  his  mot^kw     vl  ff  k*^  *' 
-.ythmg  by  his  constant  denu?cial:n  oki^cL^^l 
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ii  nothing  which  he  would  have  visited  with  itemer 
censure  than  that  short  cut  to  belief  which  many  penon* 
take  when,  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  which  beset 
their  minds,  and  afraid  of  damnation,  they  suddenly 
resolve  to  strive  no  longer,  but,  giving  their  minds  a 
holiday,  to  rest  content  with  saying  that  they  believe  and 
acting  as  if  they  did.  A  melancholy  end  of  Christianity 
indeed  I  Can  there  be  such  a  disfranchised  pauper  class 
among  the  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem? 

But  when  it  is  once  acknowledged  that  to  attain  a  full 
and  firm  belief  in  Christ's  theology  is  hard,  then  it  follows 
at  once  that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  without  it.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  first  of  all  requirements  made 
from  the  earliest  Christians  was  faith,  a  loyal  and  free 
confidence  in  Christ.  This  was  what  made  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  careless  crowd  or  the  hostile 
Pharisee— that  to  them  Christ  was  a  bek>ved  Master  and 
friend.  But  this  faith,  if  they  had  it  but  as  a  gram  of 
mustard-seed,  must  have  assured  them  that  it  was  not  in 
his  character  to  exact  of  them  what  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  render,  and  to  expect  them  at  once  to  grasp 
truths  which  it  might  well  take  them  all  their  lives  to 
learn.  And  did  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  so?  Do  we 
find  him  frequently  examining  his  followers  in  their  cte«], 
and  rejecting  one  as  a  sceptic  and  another  as  an  infidel? 
Sceptics  they  were  all,  so  long  as  he  was  among  them,  a 
society  of  doubters,  attaining  to  faith  only  at  intervals 
and  then  falling  back  again  into  uncertainty.  And  from 
their  Master  they  received  reproofs  for  this,  but  reproofs 
tenderly  expressed,  not  dry  threats  nor  cold  dismission. 
Assuredly  those  who  represent  Christ  as  presenting  to  man 
an  abstruse  theology,  and  saying  to  them  peremptorily, 
"  Believe  or  be  damned,"  have  the  coarsest  conception  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  worid.  He  will  reject,  he  tells  us, 
those  who  refuse  to  clothe  the  naked  or  tend  the  sick, 
those  whose  lamps  have  gone  out,  those  who  have  buried 
their  talents,  not  those  whose  minds  are  poorly  furnished 
with  theological  knowledge.  Incredulity  and  uncertainty, 
as  long  as  it  seemed  honest,  he  always  treated  with  kind 
consideration;   and  so  disposed  was  he  to  the  largest 
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toleniue  that  on  one  occasion  he  refused  to  condemn  one 
who,  showing  some  respect  for  his  character,  yet  dis- 
obeyed his  first  and  most  peremptory  Uw-namely,  that 
which  commanded  aU  persons  to  follow  and  attach  them- 
SMVM  to  him.  And  on  this  occasion  he  uttered  words 
which  bnathe  that  contempt  for  forms  and  that  respect 
for  what  IS  substantial  which  is  the  unfailing  mark  ^  a 
commanding  spint-"  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part. 

To  what  conclusion,  then,  are  we  led  by  these  reflections 
upon  the  question  of  this  chapte^-the  question,  namely, 
what  was  involved  m  accepting  Christ's  caU.    Those 
who  withered  round  him  did  in  the  first  place  contract 
mobhgation  of  personal  loyalty  to  him.    &  the  ground 
of  this  loyalty  he  proceeded  to  form  them  into  a  wdety. 
and  to  promulgate  an  elaborate  legislation,  compris- 
ing and  intunately  connected  with  certain  declarations. 
Mthontabvely  delivered,  concerning  the  nature  of  God! 
the  relation  of  man  to  him,  and  the  invisible  world.    In 
doing  so  he  assumed  the  part  of  a  Moses.    Now  the  legis- 
lation of  Hoses  had  been  absolutely  binding  upon  the 
whole  community.    Disobedience  to  his  laws  had  been 
punislwd  by  the  civil  judge,  and  so  had  every  act  which 
rniphed  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature  different  from 
that  which  he  had  prescribed.    The  new  Moses,  we  have 
seen,  had  no  avil  judges  to  enforce  his  legislation,  but  he 
represented  his  unfaithful  servants  as  being  liable  to  i 
prosecution  brfore  the  tribunals  of  the  inviuble  world. 
He  descnbed  those  tribunals  as  passing  capital  sentences 
upon  some  criminals,  and  dismissing  them,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  mto  "  the  outer  darkness  "—that  is,  beyond  the 
pomcenum  of  that  sacred  city  which  is  lighted  by  the 
glory  of  God.    These  are  the  traitors  to  the  Theocracy 
who  have  broken  its  essential  obligations.    Who  then  are 
they?    And  what  are  these  essenfial  obligations? 

Under  the  Mosaic  Uw,  as  under  aU  secular  codes, 
certam  definite  acts  were  regarded  as  unpardonable! 
Moses  punished  the  dishonouring  of  parents  and  idolatry 
with  death,  i.e.  absolute  exdunon.  Now  in  this  lespest 
the  new  Moses  is  infinitely  more  tolerant.    There  arTno 
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tpedficactiwIiichweuBpudonabletotheCliriMun  K» 
unojat  <rf  di«Wi«c.  ffi^ta  ^S^^hS? 
rf  dubelwf  or  ignormnee  ol  doctrine,  ii  niffidenttode- 
pnv«»iMiioltheiu«neofChri.ti«i.  Forktahddfa 
th.Chn.tmn  Church  that  the  ««  moit  .{IbedlriS 

«miMl  habiu,  Md  in  the  wne  muner  ttoWXJe 
•P««Ufave  notion,  tie  mort  erioneou.  ^  dewSto? 

^♦.i!^        *"*'  •*?  •*•*•"*  "*>  *«  new  MoMi  i. 
mflni^  moie  e»ctin.  thw  the  old.    For  the^wiJ 
WanelM.  obwrywice  of  the  whole  Uw  U  not  enouAto 
«w  the  ChmtiM  from  exdu«on,  unle«  it  hTSS 
Vnmg  ftom  genuine  goodne».    It  m.y  .prii^lwi 
S2Srii^*^!r  longfghted  .ellUhni,^in^ 
W  of  the  rtnct  mortliM  there  may  be  no  mu)c7t 
ftuth.    For  ««4  .  mojidirt  Chri.t  hJJTm^^lnd 
?SJ!fi^'  '  "'^  *".*^  Chrirti«  Chureh  ttat  f^ 
jurtfie««mwi  without  the  deed,  of  the  l»w      """"" 
villi  i,T"  .t*^^.»'»^  ••  M  proper  Chriniui 
becMie  •  (^tian.    Thw  virtue  wu  to  be  tdeen  by 
Onrt  «d  trwned  by  hi.  legidation  and  th«,2^into 
^1^  H"P"  '^  ^(^-    But  if  the  iSS 
^uld  through  untoward  dicumrtance.  ahnort  «S^ 
taJ,. and  faith  remam  a  Karcely  developed  prindrii 
beanng  fruit  but  Kldom  and  fitfiDy  in  aSon^««^S 
"T***?^!— /^  in  the  Christian  View  iruVJTtto 
hoB^^thm  the  Ulummated  circle,  and  not  in  the  outS 
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o'  •  new  TWmv^^  K     ^^^  ^  initJtutioiii 
one  common  quiUitv     All    .I»L»»^       ,  "*  "  '^^ 

prtyen  conceived  in  thTrtvk  of  hI^~„      ^  J*'^""'' 
temfied  P'^t'on  or  p««onle«»  abstraction  of  phito! 

Piogre*.  of  e«h  atuen  to««ta  thi.  perfecu^;^u  1^'  . 

at 
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S?'^'l°°**i.'^  °"*"'*'  organisation,  to  the  force  with 
which  the  mfluences  of  the  society  ai  bS?  to  Sax 

Ts'L^'  'Z\u  "•'  '"^^  ?^  enlightenment  f"mwhS 
slowTt;  ^'LJ"?*-  "*  "^  *?«  "P''^'  'i*  others^ 

S:  &":;f  s^^'L^^'^  --•««« "'  thf^s^'i 

me«  fert  thl^  '°'"^*5'  ^5^'  "  ''^  '^^^  seen,  in  the 
Chri J^~i^  T*^  was  prepared  to  attach  hiiself  to 
Chnst  s  person  and  obey  his  commands,  though  by  doi^ 
so  some  nsk  and  some  sacrifice  was  incunfd.    (S 

about  hM  person;    some  he  dismissed  to  their  hom« 
laying  upon  the«  no  burdensome  commands     ft  ^ 

bv  ™n,^nri    TL°*  ^^^  °^*>*  *«  distinguished,  and 
by  oonsentmg  to  bear  which  he  might  give  proof  of  Ws 
fr^^-l  Some  mitiatory  rite  was  nLs^,  Ce  pubU? 
formahty,  m  which  the  new  volunteer  might  take  m  it 
w«*,  the  mihtary  oath  and  confess  his  chieT  befo«  me^ 
n  such  a  ceremony  could  be  devised,  which  should  at  tte 
same  fame  mdicate  that  the  new  votary  had^^  ^^n 
himself  not  merely  a  new  service  but  CenS  ^ 
mode  of  life,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better.    Nbw  th^ 
Twt^'^X  "*  "'"  r°"8  the  Jews  the  rite  of  bTpS^ 
Tuda^n,""1f^°''  by  those  wto  became  proselyK 
Judaism.    Such  proselytes  signified  by  sub^ttinVto  i? 
that  they  passed  out  of  their  secular  lifeinto  the  dedicated 
wl^SfhT  "  *  Theocracy.    The  water  in  wWch^^ 
were  bathed  washed  away  from  them  the  whole  un- 
h^owed  an-d  miprofitable  past;  they  rose  out  of  t  n^ 
men  into  a  new  world,  and  felt  as  though  death  were 
s^te     k"°  '"'*  ^'^  had  been  bom  agaiS  intTa  hilhw 
state.    No  ceremony  could  be  better  adapted  to  Chest's 
purpose  than  this.    It  was  already  in  use,  and  hT»l 
s^X'InHe^rf*  ^^  associations  which' were  univer- 
«r,^f     I^°''-u  ^y  '^^"K  upon  all  alike,  Jews  as  well 
.  S?H  n^f      '  ^  '"•"?•*  *?  '*'  ^'^  ''°"'d  ^tiiiate  that  he 
did  not  merely  revive  the  old  Theocracy  but  instituted  a 
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m^^°*'  f  *?*  **"  '^^"^  0^  Abraham  themselves 
m«abers  of  a  theocracy  from  their  birth,  had TiS«t  to 

r5iS:^"^G^tile*  °T  r  \^^'  °^*  "^  than  tK 
S™^  >        ,^  ^'^  "^  *^"  '*"'*  '^«.  being  Publidy 

the  loyalty  of  the  new  recruit  and  his  readiness  to  be 
knoTO  by  his  Master's  name.  ^«amess  to  be 

This  ceremony,  then,  Christ  adopted,  and  he  made  it 
?^'"'!'y  bmding  upon  all  his  foll^wen  to  submH  to  i 

IttoSeH  ^  k'"?-  ""^r  *•''  iaportance  which  Chrirt 
attached  to  bapUsm.  A  man  of  advanced  vears  anrf 
mfluenbal  posiUon,  named  Nicodemus.  Sd  Ctot^J 

hiS,  h'-^'"k''  ""'^  *?'*"'•  into'conversati^lrito 
him.  He  began  by  an  explicit  avowal  of  belief  in  Christ^ 
d^vme  mission.  What  he  would.have  gone  on  to  sa^  we 
may  conjecture  irnm  these  two  facts.^dy   thlt  he 

secreOy.  It  appears  that  he  hoped  to  comply  with  Christ^ 
demand  of  personal  homage  and  submissionf  bTto  bTeL? 
^a""^  °l^L"«  *  Public  avowal  of  it.  And  whe^  we 
consider  the  high  position  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  natoS  to 
suppose  that  he  hoped  to  receive  such  a  J.iiS  «em5ion 
m  wnsideration  of  the  services  he  had  it^  Us  r^wP^tS 
«Mder.  He  could  push  the  movement  among  the  iXe»^ 
bal  classes;  he  could  cautiously  dispose  tie  PhSc 
sect  to  a  coahtion  with  Christ  on  the  ground  oMhri^ 
common  national  and  theocratic  feelingfh^miBht  w 
come  a  useful  friend  in  the  metropo^^^d  JXfi^^ 
agamst  the  prejudice  which  a  pr^d^and  Galilim 

would  secure  by  aUowing  Nicodemus  to  beconS^a  seSst 
member  of  his  Theocracy,  and  by  excusing  lS^,*urta\ 
better  opportumty  should  present  itself,  froTpSv 

i^sT„"'«  *^?' ^"^  ^P"^-  On  the'oth«  h^S,  by 
msistmg  upon  this  he  would  at  once  destrov  allthe  in- 

f^fSth'-f"!!'^?""'  ***  '^'  »"*borities  of  Jeruim 
and  with  It  aJl  his  power  of  becoming  a  nuriinK-fauS 

tempt  which  Christ  constantly  expressed  for  f^ras  Td 
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1  particular  for  those  "  waihinn  "  wkiVk 

Kulfh^EJ^P^-   ,lJ"^8domofGod.heS? 

Iictors  and  no  fasces,  was  vet  a  true  nt^if.     wIT^       '   ? 
to  mitlrB  a  i;™.kf  n,-       i  '     a  true  state.    Men  were  not 

Baptism  being  thus  indispensable,  we  mav  he  «i,m,{.-j 
py  nim,  and  that  he  recoenised  the  Thenrr.«,  ..  k     • 

d«™  L  ^?\9™.*'  fi"*  foUoweis  were  likely  to  te 
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That  the  tact  actuaUy  was  so  b  attested  by  our  biographies, 
which  distinctly  speak  of  Christ  as  finding  his  earliest 
disaples  in  the  neighbourhood  and  among  the  followers 
of  the  Baptist.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  presume  that 
the  bulk  of  the  first  Christians  received  baptism  from  John 
and  round  themselves  already  enrolled  in  a  Society,  the 
objects  of  which  neither  they  nor  perhaps  the  Baptist  him- 
selfdearly  understood,  before  they  had  ever  seen  the  face 
of  Chnst.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  affords  many  proofs 
that  the  first  Christians  rwarded  John's  disciples  as 
members  of  the  Church,  but  unperfectly  instructed. 


CHAPTER  K 

«EFtECnONS  ON  THE  NATU«K  OW  CHWSt's  SOaETY 

relation  to  TehovaA  fhi  fim^,'"''  ^  ^'7""^  ^"^^^y  °i 
considered  the  iX're  of  th.  r  """T  "'^ted.    We  have 

taken  to  pro^«  a  bod5^.;*\""'*"^ '^'^«=''  ''^^ 

form  the  fLXtio„51'^»t^3^;;i=irp'»'«'>*''"'^wy 

and  the  nature  of  tha  nhi.w;       .u^"^  Commonwealth, 

Biit  h^~  '^  '^**  W  Toil,  rpimv  vaXauradruv. 
it  S  SJ^erto^Sa^S"''^!  Ouist's  Cgil-tion, 
have  lean,r^vS  a^Sdn^'^Jl''*  °?  ''^'  ''^ 
undertook  to  do  ^^diTk^SfL  Jw '''^'  ^^' 
with  other  similar  schemcsMd  to  f„™?"  ^  '^^^'^  '' 
the  success  it  was  likl?to  m^^'vS™  ^""^  "P""""  "P"" 

lished  «nd  o^^'?^hS*',J-«=4-t^  was  estab- 

of  moraHty.    Now  this  is  nn  «;,  improvement 

Many  schmes  hive  been^rn^??^' f  """^"^  °»'i«<=t- 
nature  of  iS^cTLd  helnC^f  f  for  curing  human 
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avilisation  it  efves  nl^^L^^^I^  "*'.'"  advanced 
Their  belief  is^^l  the  truTlnf  ^*°  ""^^  P^losophy. 
men  good  is  bv  nhiln^A  1  °?'^  "**''°"^  °'  maki^ 
of  Ctot^t7in^pSil'wl*^!.*^''  «°°<^  '"fl"™^ 
monil  philosophy  Xh*i^^.^'5  ■  ""•  *°  ^•'^  '™«'*  °^ 
tions  which  the  wnTw^„  ^  Wended  in  it  with  supersti- 

Of  ™  tlfere  J^v^.^P'"*'**'  "  '«*^8  behind. 
moral'^Ssoph"  S^Tve'dXr^^t  °'  ^^^  "^ 
m  a  considerable  d^ee  but  0,f v  t^  '«"}  «ch  other 
each  other  in  being  plSrsl^nhv  F^r.^^  *"  ''^'^^^^ 
their  differences  afe'n^t  iSanf?  fK  *^'^°*  ^"^"^ 
w  that  there  have  b^n  tST^  '  ^*  ""Portant  thing 

h^^an  nature  by  con.|^1t'S  ^tStTtS  K 

ence  between  th^^sZ,^d^r  T^'  **^'  '•"<=  'J^"" 
readily  accounted  fo^  by  ftfSSr^^  Z  """""  '^  '' 
and  modes  of  thoueht  in  Tr.-™^^  .  "*'"  manners 
seem  to  us  thaSa  eTa^dX'^'^  ^"^^'^^^  ^^  "'"y 
in  the  same  way°"  eS  ^\^''I  ^  'f '  '"="'P'«d 
admirinK  disdnlp,  wW^  •  .  ''^*''  "»  '^e  midst  of 
formed  lytHwird^'^Tr".'^  »°1  =ha«cters  were 
the  one  ^th  methoSl  rSnlnr'^'^r""^  ''"'=^'i°'«. 

J^'alr^^^FS^an^d^JS 
-tialrkbiranTrsS^S^S-f-b- 
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^(S^  th,T'»'*^  comparMon,  we  shaU  find  that 
™n^j*  I  """t™^  "  t™e.  and  that  the  differenai, 

*™f,J^t  Socrates,  hke  Christ,  formed  a  sort  ofsodet^ 

jnd  Uiat  the  wccessoni  of  Socrates  formed  societies*S' 

Usted  several  centuries,  the  Academy,  the  Porch  Ihe 

Garden.    But  these  philosophical  sodetiw  merdJ^dstS 

for  convenience.    No  nece£ary  tie  bound  tee  mS 

«d  b-  ^^t-';-  ^  ^  '^''"  ^  but  oneTnS^ 
»m  ty^t  ouc  lifetime,  it  was  obviously  better  th«7  k. 

c£S  ^tSeSh''"''^^  ^k"*"**  numbe^or^i'l't  ^^ 
»^'  i?f  ^  ^^^  *^«'7  individual  separately  iid 
therefore  before  the  mvention  of  the  printing^  a  ohU^ 
sopher  usuaUy  gathered  a  society  reunK  DoubT 
less,  when  this  had  been  done,  a  certak  ^^^  ^^, 
.prang  up  among  such  societies,  and^y  dff  „  «^' 
S.?P™^T*f '"  f '"«  ^'^^  to  churches  '  BuuSu 
f^Tw  "^.'1^'  "*^  "°*  ^  *»>«  ""P"*!  design,  app«^ 
from  the  fact  that  smce  the  great  diffusion  of  te^ 
philosophers  have  almost  ceased  to  for,^Tcieties7«d 
content  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  orodu^ff 

wntmgs.  K  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  oresent  A»v 
he  would  hardly  bear  that  reseEice  to  ChJSTwwS 
he  bore  at  Athens.  He  would  fonn  m  sodebT 
rhW^f  '^  ""^  ^'^  '«=°**"«*  <"•  fo'  convenience  that 
S  ^.1?  "  "^^^^  Nor  were  his  foUowers  merefy 
united  by  the  common  desire  to  hear  him  sneak   anH 

riS     U^C*  '"'"'"r  '"S^  that  pw'ftft- 
umacy.    We  have  seen  already,  and  shJl  see  yet  mora 

&."  *e  sequel,.that  to  organise  a  society?and  to 

bind  the  members  of  it  together  by  the  closest  ties,  were 

tte  business  of  his  life.    For  this  reason  it  was  AaTh" 

oUled  men  away  from  their  homes,  imposed  uponlome 

a  wandermg  hfe,  upon  others  the  sacrifice  of  their  pJS! 

f^'t^^  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  divorce  tC 

from  their  fomer  connection  in  order  that  they  might 

sti^u^nTJ^r*  '■"  -^  ^^''''^-  ^°'  tbis  reason  heln- 
stituted  a  solemn  mitiation,  and  for  this  reason  refused 
absolutely  to  give  to  anyone  a  dispensation  fiZit     For 
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t^t"^ll^'  T  '^  »«*'  •>«  «t»bli5hed  a  conmion 
least,  which  was  throush  all  airu  f«  i-..«;_j  ^u  •  "^ 

of  their  indissolubTXn     tSSs  alEh  ^^*^'^ 
to  remind  us  of  a  philosophical  school     Lm^!.,:  »k 

o.^  b.  sa  ,sr„  bi'Jsss"'  "^  "■  •«* 

Ki.^"''*"'"*  *»-^''™  themselves  into  aSy  for 
the  sake  of  receivinj;  it.  Hence  it  was  that  while  thl 
assumed  a  name  delved  from  the  wilSlTey  J^'^sS 
SkWsTtlTJS^h*"'  "'"-"^"^  philo%p?e«;t 
blance  between  ChrisfiSS  mS  a^^pW  rwl" 

d^^rh^w^rsr---^,-iH^^^^^^ 
|r;-rir;-s:-^.»s-S^^^^ 

meamng  of  his  famous  irony  know  that  it  was  not  bv  Av 

^t^  f^  K.*!  •""  "^  "^P""'-  H«  '««ted  to  give  m^ 
not  troths  but  a  power  of  arriving  at  truths,  and  therefore 
what  he  found  it  most  necessary  to  avoid  wa^  the  tenden™ 
of  his  hearers  to  adopt  his  conclusions  out  of  mere  ^ 

.«tent.bstinencefn.m^doS.atic2;S^n?e|S.^^ 
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timed  men  to  believe  in  •  method  which,  if  only  cmb- 
'"%  ««d,  .discovered  truth  or  verified  it  m  lurdv  wSS^ 
«rtom  InniUtion,  Jn  the  h«.d.  of  »  ord1^^*SS 
those  of*  age.  Deservedly  he  gwned  thTSWt™^ 
sonid  admiration,  but  his  highiTcWm^to^^t^  "Se 
S*!'^^^  ^HI^^  *^  *^'«> "'' "d  the  tZd^  with^hkh 
^  ^K**- ?*„**'  •*.*  *^  *™«1""  ««» mSilTpenTtioM 

impuises  of  feeluig  and  pesonal  admiration. 

him«l7^'*  c9^l*  perpetually  and  consistentiy  «xalu 
nunself.  As  Socrates  firmly  denies  what  all  admit^iJ 
explams  away  what  the  oide  had  anS-imc^  wJ 
own  superior  wisdom,  so  Christ  steadfastiy  aSrta^W 

t^e^^AT'  "«°^*  'PP*^  »  *»«  requiremwS 
WW  Z«  K  *u"  *°"°''*"-  Socrates  car^  nothing 
what  those  whom  he  conversed  with  thoueht  of  him^ 
would  bear  any  amount  of  rudeness  from^Am;  but  he 
cwed  very  much  about  the  subject  of  dbin  and 
about  obtammg  a  triumph  for  his  method.  On  tl^oS., 
hand,  the  one  thing  which  Christ  reqTred  wm  «  ^^ 
personal  attachment  to  himself,  a  fi^i^Jlr  Valty^ 
so  long  as  they  manifested  this,  he  wL  in  no^'te  to 
dehver  then-  mmds  from  speculative  error.  "*  "°  '*"'*  *» 

.Jl^  "**'!  "l^"  ***  ^  °>»'''ed  a  contrast  does  not 
wise  merely  from  the  dMFerence  between  aSenSti^Z 
European  mmd  The  truth  is  that  as  the  reSTce 
^h^'l"^  the  earl-^t  Christian  aurch  and  a  pSS 
schoo  IS  delusive,  so  is  the  resemblance  beLeen  ChnV? 
^self  and  any  Greek  philosopher.    cSsS  a  Sly 

sSt  ^t  "^'^'^^^'^  «,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight 
stnkmg.    Both  were  teachers,  both  were  prodigioiSly 
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these  pomta  of  resemblmnce  -.ve  shall  see  that  martvrdon, 
was  a,  ,t  were,  an  acddeu.  .  f  the  life  of&S  «d 
ttl?Zi,"'i„T''*  ''^  -  accident  of  ^^;  ^^t 
SffL^^i,-^"'"?  "»?''  '"*"  has  been  of  a  t^taUy 
different  kind -that  of  Socrates  being  an  intell«tu2 
influence  upon  thought,  that  of  Christ  a^r»ona?Snce 
upon  feeling     What  real  student  of  Sto  wn^ms 
ft^':"'^^^»°'«tyrd'">?    Itisantapr«siVe?;: 
of  hwtory,  but  the  importance  of  Socrates  to  men  his 
no  concern  with  it.    Had  he  died  in  his  bed  he  wuW 
still  have  jcen  the  creator  of  science.    On  the  *  ther 
h*nd.  If  we  isolate  Christ's  teaching  from  his  life  we 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  h^ntobs Tttle  tl^t 
couW  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and  founZLomSS 
with  reasoning  and  explanation.    Tlio..e  who  StX^ 
eyes  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  rather  on  t^n^-d 
propositions  which  it  contains,  'and  diWd  cStI 
mu't.^  ""n-  ^^  h^resurrection,  comiT  the^e 
mwtoke  m  studymg  Christianity  that  the  studenHf 
Socratic  phdosophy  would  commit  if  he  studied  only  the 
dramatic  story  of  his  death.    Both  Socrates  ^S  Christ 

BuT&c!^^m'  ?°'^'^*'  "^^  ^^^  remarkable  hVes 
«„I  ^^  K^°'5^  •^P^  ^  ^^^  by  his  thought^ 
«d^no^  by  his  hfe,  Chnst  by  his  life  aid  not  b/^ 

as  a /°?Wn^*  'I  •'  '  5'"**^*  ^  «9»«1  Christianity 
Mai.   -mentary  or  anperfect  moral  phSosophy.    Philt; 
sophy  IS  one  thing,  and  Christianity  qdte  another     And 
ttie  difference  between  them  lies  he?e-tC  pW^oso^ 
hopes  to  cure  the  vices  of  human  nature  by  woE 
tK^  ^'^'  ""^Christianity  by  educatbg  thrhS 
The  philosopher  works  upon  the  man  in  isolation,  t  "oTh 
he  may  for  convenience  assemble  his  pupils  in  classfs 
He  also  abstains  carefully  from  biassing  his  fietoS  by 
any  personal  motives  and  abjures  the  very  prindpfe  o^ 
authority,  making  it  his  object  to  render^^^ug  4 
ITLTT-'a^^""^  ^  ^  possession  of  a  rule  by  whkh 
t.Tl  ^"'"  •"'  '^^'"^'  ^^  ^  '«'i«^«  him  f^m  de- 
pendence upon  any  txtemal  guardianship.    Christianity 
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to  uirat  hmwelf,  whom  it  repretenti  •■  cUiAhlr  fW. 
enthMiMtc  devotion  on  th^^d  o"lSS  ^ 

•OOTtific  teaching,  the  life  they  should  Ie«l         ""  "»" 

di^I*??*^'  *'!?'  •"''  '^°"^  phUowphy  •!«  totally 
nf^T  ♦?'"''*'  '^'^  y"  P""^*"  to  have  the  Mune  object 
nwnely.  the  moral  m,provement  of  mankind,  ^ab^w' 

&ft-f\'^-:S«-i£4wou.^^^^ 

iLT'^*is"nvfA  "";  PtrpS^^^'^"  to  e^C 
what  It  M  nght  to  do,  while  Christianity  undertake  to 
make  men  disposed  to  do  it    WrongMdorforiST  from 

SorS^^'^r!:^  'li'Position.WkteUnS  r 
apprehensions.    Good  men  do  wrong  perpetuaUv  b^^ 

^%,^X'  ""^  *?  "«»*«>  twining  "Km^'ich^ 

ttT  fLs  ^l^u  ^"^  "5P"'?*''  *»"*  *«^  misconcrive 
the  facts  before  them,  and  miscalculate  the  effect  of 
a^ns.  Their  intentions  are  right,  but  ^iS^ 
mewis  of  tarrying  them  out.    "ftere  may  l^^a^nflfe?^ 

averyXlimed''matSr'^odVrt''SSra^^^ 
must  not  besoodmerdybutwise.Hrm^'S^*eS^ 
?^u'^^''"theTn""f*^'^  "f^  "i."^  »*-»'•  h^  mut!^^ 
stoi^  i^thf  ^mT  °^  S"""^  ^•''""«''  ''hich  exists  at 
stortrng  m  the  well-disposed  mind  to  order  and  clearness 
TJ«,  then,  IS  what  philosophy  undertakes  to  h^^ 

But  suppose  the  good  feelings  wanting  at  the  outset 
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SfwTf.^  ^^  undentood  by  the  aid  of  philowphv 

Cj>f„;*  '«•   'knowledge  of  good  bought  dei  by 

PhflS^^^h'^  "  what  Chrut  undertakes  to  supply, 
rnuoiophers  had  drawn  their  pup  Is  from  the  i\it,Zi 
humanity;  but  Christ  finds  his  material  aZoii  the  wo,^! 

inirtu?Zte''^^'h:vrnttL^*' '^■'"'^ 
others  who  have  made  the  same  vow     h.  «„ii  v. 

WmwmMM 

But  If  philosophy  undertakes  to  sdve  th?same  nmH.2^" 

mfluence.  and  impassioS*^S;nce^^k^':;^:  5^?^ 
«gs.    IfwearetoexchangeChristianityforS.irmSi 
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be  because  the  philosophers  can  put  before  us  an  exanmle 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Christ,  and  eloquen^mS* 

^^I'}^  "**'•  """'^  ^  reasoning,  by  enlightening^ 
S^  ir^  ^T"^ miscalculatiomSid  wvealSig  S,  „ 

^ft.^^  t^.^'  f^^  ^««'  «  *e  demonsto^ 
toh«^l'?"^'?V'V'«««»P«feranother's  inS 
to  his  own?  Your  dialectic  mav  foree  him  to  acknowlettee 
^e  r«ht  action,  but  where  i  the  dialectic  tt^t  ^ 

S  ^d^W.P*"*"^,°°!,°^  '^''*'=^  Christ  avail^ 
hM«df.    And  this  pwsonal  influence  it  is  the  natural 

^^^n^l^'"^^^  ^  "^^^  ^W^  *°  count«art^ 
rt?;if  f  ™  ?^^  ^'^  impulses,  plSosophy  does  some- 
thmg  towds  parfdysmg  and  destroying  them.    For  d^ 

those  feelings  m  which  the  life  of  virtue  resides-  attte 

death  of  aU  but  the  strongest  virtue.  But  the  phaosroher 
may  answer  to  tWs  that  the  more  important  pSTZ^L 
STITh'  f  *!.*-*'^<=?  explains  to  us  what  it  LS 
to  do,  and  that  good  impulses  are  provided  by  nature  mlh 
tolerable  mipartiality  to  all.  We  may  thkjTtu"^ 
mipulses  do  not  require  to  be  artificiaUy  provided,  or^C 
they  cannot  be  provided  in  any  grwt  dejrree  bv^v 
machmery  WeU  1  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  ^ZZ^- 
ence  must  decide  it  for  each  person.    AssuredTui^e 

able  for  the  most  part  to  refer  those  differences  to  some 

cause  or  oAer.    Let  the  Christian  principle  bTcomS 

■J^  '"v  u  J"*^  •*"  philosophical  one;  that  Mrt^ 

2^"J:^^  •''"  "^T  ^^T  """t^*  <^^  personalties  wkh 
the  good  be  compared  with  that  which  is  the  unaided  fnS 
of  sohtary  reflection.  Who  is  the  philosophic  good  mw^? 
He  IS  one  who  has  considered  all  the  ob^  Ind  wme- 
quences  of  human  action;  he  has,  in  tij^  S*?J^ 
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ceivrf  that  tbm  is  in  him  a  principle  of  sympathy,  the  due 

crasher  the  advantage  of  others;  he  has  been  led  ^^ 
flKtion  to  perceive  Uiat  the  advantage  of  one  individual 
may  often  involve  the  injury  of  several;  he  has  thence 
conduded  that  t  is  necessary  to  lay  down  systematic  ™i« 
itio^.  t^iT  lest  he  should  be  led  into  such  misJJ,^ 
.iJ^'  «n<J  •>«'»«»  «n  thw  reasonable  and  gradual  manner 
^*1,  "  ?L'""°  °^r^i^-  This  is  the  philosophic 
good  man  Do  we  find  the  result  satisfactory?  Dj^we 
not  find  m  hun  a  languid,  melancholic,  dull  and  hard  tem- 
perament of  virtue?  He  does  right  perhaps,  but  without 
warmth  or  promptitude.  And  no  wonder  I  lie  pSe 
of  sympathy  was  feeble  in  him  at  the  begimiing  F^Zt 
t^^T^  ^*^  *T  ^''°  ""'8''*  ^^^  'Sedit  into  pC; 
^t.?H^  been  made  feebler  stiU  by  hard  brain-worffi 

kt,  whirh  h?*^i'l"''  *i  *^*?  ^y  "^^"^  immoralitiS 
mto  which  he  IS  betrayed  by  ingenuity  unchecked  by 

StaL  h^W^"  ^f  has  intermiiions  and  fits^ 
^i?l ' .,  ^"""^  ^^  "^  '°«^  transgressions  for 
wluch  he  hopes  to  compensate  by  works  Of  easy  suoer- 

hS°\  ^"^^  ^^'^  exhibited  does  not  ex^e  K 

mto  spoke.  No  one  loves  such  a  man;  people  feel  for 
hm  an  «teem  mixed  with  pity.  On  theXrCd,  who 
Bti^e  good  man  that  we  admire  and  love?    Kow  do  men 

By  personal,  not  by  logical  influences.  They  have  been 
reared  by  parents  who  had  these  qualidesf  th^  have 

^.^r^  T^'"^  ''^'^  ^^  *  ^^  *°'»'''  they  have  been 
Mcustomed  to  see  just  acts  done,  to  hear  genUe  words 

S^n  t^'  -^K  '1'  ^"'^"^f  ""^  *«  gentleness  have  p3 
mto  their  hearts  and  slowly  moulded  their  habits,  wd 
made  their  moral  discernment  clear;  they  remem^r 
commands  and  prohibitions  which  it  is  aV~to 
^  for  the  sake  of  those  who  gave  them;  Vn  k^ 
Z^.  ?•  ""^  ''''='  ^.^y  be  dead  and  say,  "  How  would 
this  action  appew  to  hmi  ?  Would  he  app/ove  that  word 
or  d^pprove  ,t?  "  To  such  no  bascnesTappears  alm^ 
baseness  because  ite  consequences  may  be  sSall,  nor  does 
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nobleness  withwWrf,  tLtfl    J*'  '*l'««'>t«g  ««  the 

porting  thX^:rhid^'^^x^3^-^%,«J- 

opinion  of  the  absent  and  the  dead  ^  ''^'^ 


brngraphy,  though  it  is  ap^ntiy  KeLbtft ' 
that  place,  aay  serve  this  ^^sef  and  ^TSI  °^e 
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adulteiy.    It  occurred  to  them  that  the  case  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  of  making  an  experiment  upSn  Odlt 

£'  Zt  h™  K'r°r  •«>-^«-derh:  mS 

rtT;  I.  J      ^  was  heterodox  on  the  subject  of  that  kw 
they  had  reason  to  believe,  for  he  had  openly  quotTsomT 
Mosaic  maxmis  and  declared  them  at  1  Jst  in^„!^  ^? 
substituting  for  them  new  rules  oKJ^wWcS^Si 
m  some  cases  appeared  to  abrogate  the  oH     Tttt„k7^ 

aTont'  SlL'r'"*'  ^^  1^^^'  tEfstomi'Sffisfy 
at  once  themselves  and  the  people  of  his  heterodox^ 
They  brought  the  woman  before  hmi,  quoted  the  law^f 

H^ent    "*"''"•*  *''*''«^^^-    They  asked  for  £ 

i^Ctt^^e^  z^.s.  %^rS  rl 
rarrc^s-fLstK^ 

3?ev^  t^:^'^'f  i!f  Pi'y  °^  "ympathetic^slZe  K 
they  had  been  asked  about  her,  they  imght  probaSv  hav* 
answered,  with  Mephistopheles,  "She  &  n^rthl  fi^" 
nor  would  they  have  thought  Aeir  aL^erfie^L  i ' 
practical  and  business-like  PeAloT^ev  S  '  ""'^ 
flection  have  admitted  that  It^^ll  ^S\,'^  ^^^ 

™ve  oeen  Detter  if,  besides  considering  the  leeal  and 

for  ^TeEeTr'"'''  ^?  '^"^^^^  JXisVi 
lor  some  shame  at  the  scandal  and  some  hatred  fnr  thl 

smner     But  they  would  have  arguT^  sui  st^^ 

propnety  is  not  possible  in  this  world,  that  we  have^ 

much  on  our  hands  to  think  of  these  nketi«  thit  t^ 

man  who  makes  leisure  for  such  refinements  w[lS  Ss 
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This  they  mig^t  fluently  and  phuuibly  have  ni«»i 
But  thejudgment  of  OriA  w«  u^^L.Z^ 
wings  teem  new,  and  shinins  like  the  lii»hhi;n»«Z^»L 
one  end  of  hea^  to  theith^r  hJw^  ?"  *^ 
would  seem,  in  ^c^tiTofi^^k^.J^^'  ** 
n«ra^  how  the  adulUr;i:cr£^S^«.?X'r; 

r^f=^-t2u-^rffiHn? 

The  effect  upon  him  was  such  as  might  have  been  DroduTwi 
upon  majy  smce,  but  perhaps  uj^scS  a^ST^W 

?h.  T?      ^'  '^^^  "°*  "««'  tl^e  eve  of  the  crowd  orof 

muIri^TiK  Standing  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  an  e«« 
mulbtude  that  did  not  m  the  least  appreciate  his  fwS^ 
he  could  not  escape.  In  his  burning  embarrassmmS 
confusion  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hidehis  faS  «^ 
b^  writing  with  his  finger  on  the  Z,und  ffiS  S 
mentors  continued  their  chSnour,  until  ETS  SS  h^ 

you  leTZ°W  •*  T'^' :  ^'  '^'  «  withoutlinlmo^ 
«tu™ilT  ^*  f"*  *  ''*°°?  "*  •""'"  "d  then  instantif 
returned  to  his  former  attitude.  They  had  a  shmni 
perhaps  of  the  glowing  blush  upon  his  facTa^d  aX 

It  first  and  slunk  away;  the  youneer  follow^  thS, 
^p^  The  crowd  ^solved  "^^id^kft  "S  £ 
with  the  woman.  Not  tiU  then  could  he  bew  to  s^nA 
upnght;  and  when  he  had  lifted  himself  up^^n^stS 
w^th  his  principle,  he  dismissed  the  womSi, TS 
j»  wmmission  to  mterfere  with  the  office  if  the  d^ 

woA*  m  tA^T.''^  ll^"8  P""*y  ^  done  its 

r^™:^        u  ,    ^^^^  *°  J"<^8e  a  woman,  but  he  had 

udged  a  whole  crowd.    He  had  awakened  the  sluSite? 

mg  conscience  m  many  hardened  hearts,  given  ttoT. 
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SSLdfC''  *  "**  ''^*^'  •  ""^  "^  "**  ""^  *>'  *^ 

hn^u  n**^  ?°''^  "!**  "*«'  indifferent  or  bitterly 
Kr^  ^"^-  ^*  "*  ^"8^*  *«  correcting,  elevatinj 
mfluence  of  his  presence  upon  those  who,  m  far  from 

SL!^/  '''°-''-  .^'  '^°*°*  pUlosophers  were  accu^ 
YMMt  ^l"?!!?  "'?."*  virtue,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 
Yes  I  It  can  be  taught,  and  m  this  way.  Bat  if  this  wav 
be  abandoned,  and  moral  philosophy  be  set  up  to  do  tT^ 
^^^\'r'^'^  °^'^^  P^^^opJ'y  ««  never  dj 
S^^^  VV^J^  S  u»  "^'"^  slow  deterioration  o 
miners  which  it  would  be  hard  to  describe  had  it  not 

beaidesmbed  already  in  weU-known  words:  "SopUs?^ 
and^lcuhition  "will  take  the  place  of  "  chiW"  ^ffi 
mU  be  no  more  gene^us  loyalty,"  no  more  "proud  sub- 
^  i'Mnr'"  ''*™fi«d  obedience."  A  stein  will  no 
TZ^  -^l" "  '^°.""*^'  '^'^  ""^  '«^<J«'ed  and  coarsened 
S^'orii..^     '^'^'y  °^  P-"P'«  -^  the 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHRIST'S  LTCISLATION  COMPAKED  WITH  PHIIOSOPHIC 
SYSTEMS 

sceptre  by  merit  the  th^,™  ;.  "'  *"''  '^  ''°"  his 
fiction.  lurrknjTis  to  manv  "°  ?»««  .«««titutional 
master  he  clauSs  U  fi'tJ^^^Thel^'  '"''J'"*''  ^'"'  '™« 
him  from  a  voC^  ky^ty  XT  '^'^I'^^^^y 
worship  his  supen'^ty.  Sd^'wS^i  A  ftriZS? 
m  acceptme  his  vnkc  b.,*  .,  •  zt-  "^  'reedom 
many  ^hos!  subfflon^s  r,Suc^^  ^6  ^f  ''"^  T 
merce„«y-and  hypocriti'.L"*S  ftta^^flS 
?h^,°"'y  ^''r  '"Ejection  is  secured  by'lo'ce  T 
thnst  s  monarchy  no  force  was  ii««1   ti,„,    u    ii 
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it  w  obtoined  from  them  by  no  other  means  thu  the 
nitnral  mfluence  of  a  natural  superiority 

rais  monarchy  was  essentiaUy  despotic,  and  might,  in 
•pite  of  the  goodness  of  the  sovereign,  have  had  nmt 
m««^evous  wnsequenMs,  if  he  had^^mainedloo  Zg 
S^  ^Jt"-  '^^^^^'  ««'  •*  his  dictation  had  descended 
too  mudimto  particulars.    But  he  shunned  the  detaib  of 
admuustration,  uid  assumed  only  the  higher  functions  of 
a  heroic  monarch— those  of  organisation  and  legislation 
Aaa  when  these  were  sufBciently  dischareed   when  his 
whok  mind  and  will  had  expres^d  itselfTp're^epTa^d 
signed  Itself  for  ever  m  transcendent  deeds,  he  withdrew 
to  a  sewet  post  of  observation,  ftom  whence  he  visited  his 
people  for  the  future  only  in  refreshing  inspirations  and 
great  acts  of  providential  justice. 
.iSf  ^^}^  ""^  come  for  examining  the  legislation 
S„?^f  '^"'"^  *S  •"*  SodetyTlthS,  an  important 
S?i^L?l  ^'"'^l'?''  **  ^^  ^«  t^**  °f  unlikeloess  to 
Uie  legislation  whidi  it  superseded.    The  legislation  which 
Jehovah  gave  to  Ae  Jews  was  always  redded  by  them 
not  merely  as  a  rule  for  their  own  actionsfbut  asTrefl^ 
taon  and  revelation  of  the  character  of  their  Invisible  King, 
^e  faithful  Jew  m  obeying  Jehovah  became  like  Hm 
TTiis  mspuing  reflection  gave  life  and  moral  vigour  to  the 
Mosaic  system.    But  that  system  laboured  at  the  same 
time  under  the  disadvantage  that  Jehovah  was  known  to 
His  subjects  o«/y  through  His  law.    Only  in  prohibition 
and  pen^ty  was  He  revealed,  only  in  thunder  could  Hb 
voice  be  heard     Now  the  law  of  Christ  was  in  like  mamier 

Tio™i^°°  A*\'"^'^  °*  *^«  '"^^P^";  but  theTew 
Tehovah  made  his  character  known  not  by  his  code  merely. 
But  by  a  hfe  led  m  the  sight  of  men,  by  «  going  in  and  out  " 
amonj5  the  people.  The  effect  of  this  novelty  was  bcal- 
culable.  It  was  a  moral  emancipation;  it  was  freedom 
succeeding  slavery.  The  experience  of  daily  life  may  ex- 
plain th^  to  us  It  is  a  slavish  toU  to  leafn  any  art  ^ 
text-books  merely,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor-  the 
wntten  rule  is  of  little  use,  is  scarcely  intelligible,  until 
we  have  seen  It  reduced  to  practice  by  on?  wholan 
practise  it  easily  and  make  its  justice  apparent.    The  ease 
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removed  to  a  hopdew  disK^  Tt  ^  ^^?f*  "P*^ 

the  law  but  under  mice   ^.Tt!i     ^*t°°  '°"«"  "n*^^ 
infinitely  enlargSl  l«r  hL  d^  V^  illustrated,  but 

illustrate  them  llere  h,™  iJ  ,  '""  '"'^"^^'^  *<> 
words  will  les^'bi  to  S  divS^'l'lJ'??'?"  ''''<»« 
of  occasion  and  circumstance     B^  ^T?-"  """l'^'* 

whichseem,Tw?SS^i"°  S?"*  ^'=?'"*»'  «'* 
of  the  laws  of  tt^  new  wS     ^^^  '^•*'°" 
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a  scientific  morality  brouBht^ii^,     '      !?"*  ^^  *«* 
Wd  detail,  of  actL  W^  It  us^T  *V*™8?'« 

«.d  philosopher  i  in  oL  r±2t*i?e"te''Sl'^'^^ 
^S-U-Saeet^^JkCl^^ 

«  tt^  PMt  sav^^-ln  /  P'™"««t  principle  and  not. 
01  appeCr^e  t'elSTL^^^^^.tr^ 
agree  m  repudiating  the  doctrineTSTsa^e*  ^ 

<•>«  u  toe  creed  of  •ober-minded  Dunnia 

^osopher  to  inveifih  in  set  terms  agli^t  suc7nSced 
sdf-mdulgence.  pe  rudimentaiy  lesTons  of  phfloS 
had  now  been  wide  y  diffused  But  as  rhw./^i  j^l'^ 
poor  into  his  Icingdo'm,  aSd'ad^d  StvSiont 
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WM  at  the  tixmUe  to  nuon  with  thit  grotsett  egoism! 
On  one  occMfon  he  toU  »  homely  tiOeVaWX 
•bjorbed  m  the  punuit  and  enjVmnent  of  wwOth.  w«^ 

•udden  dMth,  and  compeUed  to  relinquish  the  treasure*  Z 

JS^-^'^a'!!?^  "^  S**"' *<•  •«»"•  At  another 
tome  he  wrat  further,  andaescribed  tortures  and  agonies 

Zwi  l^K  /J?"  °"  **  ^^'^  "«'*  0'  death"«,me 
wuose  lot  had  been  most  enviable  on  this.    And  in  the 

taJ^l^h^""  •"  ^  expostulates,  though  in  a  gender 
tone,  with  the  same  class  of  sensualists 

„.?Jf *  If-  **"  P™»«='1«»1  '^y*  of  rebuking  Uwless  sen- 
mauty:  it  is  most  important  to  consider  whether  Christ's 
method  coincides  with  either  of  them.  The  first  is  to  ad- 
mt  the  sensuahst  to  be  right  in  his  end,  but  charge  him 
with  dumsmessm  his  choice  of  means.  TogettheR?eatest 
amount  of  nleasure,  it  may  be  said,  is  th?  only  Stional 

p««  that  this  object  can  be  attained  either  by  recklesshr 
gratifying  eveiy  desire  as  it  arises,  or  by  coUecting  huge 
heaps  of  the  ordinary  material  of  pleasure,  such  asion^ 

plant,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  without  much  study  and 
practice.  Any  excess  of  it  is  followed  by  a  reaction  of 
disgust  and  by  a  dmunution  in  the  power  of  entertaining 
rt.  If  you  would  hve  m  the  constant  enjoyment  dti? 
you  must  carefuUy  ascertain  how  large  a  dose  it  will  b^ 
sale  to  take  at  a  time,  and  then  you  must  drill  yourself 
by  a  constant  discipline  never  to  exceed  that  dose 
Agam,  what  is  pleasant  to  one  man  is  not  equally  so  to 
another;  you  must  study  your  own  disposition;  you 
eZV^  ^  '"?r'  y°"  °*«  °»iad,  and  not  skvishly 
en^oy  through  another  man's  senses.    Once  more,  pleasant 

^X'-  '""'*  f  i"""*  °'  ^"^  ='°**^'  "«  i"d«d  among  the 
conditions  of  pleasure,  but  they  do  not  by  themSlves 
constitute  it.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  the  acJSn 
of  these,  md  Delects  to  prepare  his  own  mind  for  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  them,  will  defeat  his  own  object  and  saw" 
fice  the  end  to  the  means.    We  must  therefore  teUAe 
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yet  co^nonly  maintmn  th«t  he  wW«  h^t  Si  IS^ 
L^.*?K  «~^*  '"*»'"»  "«» the  best  W^d  M^!S 

f«.m  £•  "•'"'"''?  **""'»  •''«y»  in  view.  For  it  is  fw 
fr«n  Nsmg  umvemUy  true  that  to  get .  thinj  you  mu« 
jum  at  It.  There  are  some  things  which  canon^  he  oSTiS 
byr«ounaMthem.    To  use  "f«niSr  12^^11^12 

arcmaauy.    Mudi  of  what  Epicureans  say  is  douhtl».« 

^IZZT  *stii  rrr'^'.  -«^™-  ^  dStt 

m.A. !«;     'u    ■      ™*'*'  "**"'■*  «  corrupted  when  it  is 
made  mto  a  busmess:  the  highest  perfectVoHt  «  no? 
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wgwuity,  but  •  bounty  of  Mtuw,  a  grtct  of  God^Bv 

towhich  the  keennen,  the  glee,  the  ncy  Wttw  ofS 
»weet.«  wanting.  And  thi/i.  the  utaSt  tt«  «,  b! 
m„Tf  if  "«»*»»•«  CM  be  made  ofSeaiSJe  S^^tS 
mo.tdc.lful.rtifiar.ofit.  What,  then.  WStheW 
Md^ple-mmded  pin  from  wch  a  principr?  Ep'kS^ 
rwum  popularued  ineviteb  y  turn,  to  vice-  no  ikll  i« 
the  preacher,  of  it  will  avail  for  a  mSmenT  to  p^«t  thS 

St  '.^1*'''  that  Epicureanira  mean,  ^ce  in  aU  oS 
SL  r  n^7  *  .""  «finement  and  tendemew  of  natu^ 
«eato  a  natural  piDi>en.  ty  to  virtue  k>  .trong  a.  to  dS! 
»m  the  mo.t  corruptinj;  influence.  ""«  -»  w  an 

-k7^  "**^  "*•*'  *!>««.  .w>  .urpriMd  to  find  that  Chri.t 

Dl^^r^l^rf^  """?"*y  •""  *»'  '»*^«d.  <Md  5^t 
£ud^"Pri?n^  °''*?r'u''y*'"*^»8«'™d-  When  he 
^,  .k/I    not  yourself  about  your  life  what  ye  .haU  eat 

on  10  My,  Remember  for  what  end  food  and  clothin*  &» 
mtsnded;  remember  that  they  are  oi^tteaooS.^ 
plea.ure,  and  make  it  your  Tbiect  to'^gS  SSSTnot 
though  the«  mejn.  only,  but  by  ev^m'wSJ  S^ttk 

Shtu.S^."*^*^''-"  *•>•  '^-  0'  <^KS 

«S":iS.'^L"':3iS.^rh:iten'i;[ia~rt°"tr 

•^ualist  make,  bodily  pleasure  htoJS.  S  tff int 
domg  he  forget,  that  man  possesse.  a  wil  as  wS  m^ 
&^  ^l*"''  i*  "  "^'''  "the  nobu-r  pm  of  tte  mw* 
tte  body  ,s  but  a  base  appendage  more  ohSs  usrful  "t 
K)  far  inferior  that  it  should  bTtreated  as  a  slave  kndia 
S  W^'^/'kI'^'  ''  !i"l"'''^  *°  he  coerced,  jSTke^ 
to  hard  labour  and  stinted  of  sustenanis  and  pleksure 
The  interests  of  the  body  are  not  worth  ^onSden^nT  Ae 
man  should  occupy  himself  with  those  of  the  soul-Sit  fa 
the  acq„«it,on  of  knowledge,  self-sufHcie^^^^d  S 
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Si!  ^.!!?^2!ll!2!5  '"»'»•  «^  P^'  convince  very  few, 
•no,  in  the  lecond,  hu  an  mjurioco  effect  upon  tboie 

Si  ^"T^  '"^•*?"  •««  body  •«  inextricably 
united.  It  u  of  no  pnctanl  um  to  coniider  them  aput; 
Md  If  we  do  10,  jt  tt  clear  that  the  human  body  ii  ^  a 
bwe  or  mean  thmg,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  mort 
noUe  and  glonout  thinn  known.    Again,  if  it  U  to  be 

3^Z'?r**°*i!f  **•  "I''  «T>«i««  *bundantly 
ihow  that  the  wul  doet  not  advance  iu  own  interetu  by 
maltreating  lUilave.  Diidpline  and  coercion  may  «,m2- 
tone,  be  necesiaiy,  but  the  wul  loses  its  tone  and  health 
If  the  mteresu  of  the  body  are  not  consulted,  and  if  iu 
desires  are  not  in  a  moderate  de«ree  satisfied.  And 
tftose  who  learn  from  these  reaioners  to  depreciate  the 
Dody,  first  become  mhumanly  cold  to  natural  beauty  and 

Iwu  ir"'*!?*^*".^  ^'"  ""**"*•  "oiverse,  and  secondly, 
while  they  shght  their  own  bodily  comforts,  disregard 
the  physical  weU-being  of  their  neighbours,  aiid  bXie 
unieeung  and  cruel. 

.u°?!*j*'  *•?«■»•  practical  legislator,  did  not  depreciate 
tte  body.    On  the  contrary,  he  showed,  both  in  this 
aermMi  and  m  his  whole  career,  a  tenderness  of  the  bodily 
weu-being  of  men,  such  as  no  philosophical  school  oxcept 
the  Epicureanj  had  shown,  and  such  as  the  Epicur-ans 
themselvM  had  not  surpassed.    He  spent  the  gr  ,vter 
part  of  his  short  hfe  in  healing  sick  peor'«,  aud  of  the 
comforts  which  he  restored  to  others  he  did  not  disdain 
hunself  to  partake.    He  was  to  be  met  at  weddings: 
many  of  the  discourses  which  his  biographies  presenre 
were  suggested  by  the  incidents  of  feasts  and  banquets  at 
which  he  was  present;  and  so  marked  was  the  absence  of 
asceticism  both  m  his  own  life  and  in  that  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  his  disciples,  that  his  enemies  caUed  him  a 
glutton  and  a  wme-bibber,  and  he  had  to  apologise  for 
the  indulgent  character  of  his  discipline  by  pointing  with 
sad  foresight  to  the  sufferings  which  his  followers  would 
all  too  soon  have  to  endure.    But  the  words  of  this  Sermon 
are  even  more  striking.    He  divides  himself  at  once  from 
the  ascetic  and  the  Stoic.    They  had  said,  "  Make  your- 
selves mdependent  of  bodily  comforts  "  ;  Iu  says  "  Ye 
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a  hair  of  your  h4l  perSh  "        '  '  '  "^^  *^^^«  '^  "o* 
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up  and  acted  ou^tthdTvo^o'S  t  tL^'SJt  ."^^^ 
mfluence  upon  human  affairs  to  ttelfaSlf  th^"?"""* 
Emperors  there  appeared  a  sect  wh^K  ^.t?  •  u  ?'^'"*" 
by  the  assiduousTtention  which  tf^V"^''''"'^'**" 
bodily  wants  of  mankind     iStcse^'St"'^"  "^ 

and  clothing  SnesS^a^SK/^Kl^ 
penod  there  annearoH  <>  .««*    ".i»"»rving.    At  the  same 

?^  by  its  members.    T^es^'S,  Tcte  aoL^I*^  " 
into  contrary  extrpmp.     tj,-  appeared  to  run 

regard  for  Z^^^^t  th^'Cer^eff*"  •'=*^  *^'' 

Sf^  "ClTeh^rtLX?;^^"^*''  ChristS 
corruption  hwKme  ttn^o  1^^  "^"^  conceivable 
dition*^  has  never  ^Tn  C  tost  ^  J'T*  "P'  *'*  *«- 
Christian  temper  ha.  mI^'JTL.V  To"^ 

question  how  Christ  'ar^S  ^.hTk*"^''  '"'^"'"^  ^ 
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THE  CBSISnAN  skpubl: 

'  ^^'^  S?  .*"V**  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. This  exhortation  is  precisely  what  we  had  reason 
to  expect,  for  we  have  aiieady  remarked  that  the  cry 
which  John  raised  in  the  deiiert,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
IS  at  hwid,  was  taken  up  by  Christ,  and  that  his  life  was 
dwoted  to  proclaimmg  this  new  political  constitution,  to 
coUectmg  adherents  to  it,  and  promulgating  its  laws,  liat 
kingdom  of  God  mto  which  he  caUed  men  he  elevates  in 
this  passage  mto  the  su.-ymum  bonum  of  human  life,  and 
represents  it  as  the  secret  of  happiness  and  of  all  endurinu 
good  to  belong  to  the  divine  society,  and  to  understand 
and  keep  the  rules  prescribed  for  its  members. 

Before  we  enquire  into  the  nature  of  this  society  and  of 
Its  rules.  It  is  important  to  consider  what  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  Christ  placed  the  happiness  of  man  in  a  political 
constitution.  The  philosophical  schemes  which  We  have 
described  Chnst  as  rejectmg  consider  man  as  an  inde- 
pendent bemg  and  provide  for  him  an  isolated  happiness 
or  weWare.  The  ideal  Epicurean  is  described  as  indifferent 
to  pubhc  affairs  and  faUing  kingdoms,  and  exempt  from 
the  pam  alike  of  pity  for  the  poor  and  jealousy  of  the  rich. 
10  be  self-sufficient  was  a  principal  ambition  of  the  rival 
school.  But  a  member  of  a  state  is  one  who  has  ceased 
to  have  a>  personal  object,  and  who  has  made  his  welfare 
dependent  on  that  of  others.  He  sacrifices  himself  to  the 
body  of  which  he  has  become  a  member.  In  giving  ud 
present  pleasure  he  does  not  differ  from  the  isolated  mM 
of  the  philosophers,  but  he  differs  from  him  in  giving  it  ud 
not  prudentially  that  he  may  get  more  of  it  in  the  end  or 
somethmg  better  than  it,  but  disinterestedly  and  for  the 
sake  of  other  people.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  man's 
96 
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^f^J^PP^'^t^^^^inattaxd  by  becoming  a  mem- 

•elf,  «>r,  according  to  the  paradox  already  stated  nom^ 
«  so  happy  as  he  who  does  not  aim  at  LpptoSis     bS? 

^  Jr,^^  '^'^"?'  'f ?PT«"  »  "°t  *he  ultimate  Ob  ecfof 
the  socwl  union  is  plam  from  tlis,  that  men  are  ewctol 
to  sacrifice  not  a  part  of  their  happiness,  but  ku  of  k  for 
the  state,  and  to  die  in  battle  for  a  cauie  in  whkh  thrj 

ZZ  ^Z"""  P*"""*.'  "**«»*'  '^^  ''Wch  they  may  eS 
hold  to  be  unjust.    It  was  not  with  any  persoml  ohWf 

7^Z[ ';  **f  '^^ «">  hope  of  rewardy::^  stit^* 
It  w  not  for  glory,  if  their  poet  may  be  believed  but  ki 

l*id  down  their  hves  m  the  pass  of  ThermoDvte     sJS 

fll  P?''*«»l  .«»™"»n'ty-  It  S  accordingly  i^JortS 
throughout  thjs  discourse  as  the  great  duty^of  thoSe^to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  are  to  surrender  an 
P««onal  claims-not  only,  as  cJst  said  of™  oth« 
occasions,  goods  and  property,  life  and  family  ties   W 

Sl^  to  wa«ye-the  claims  of  wounded  honow,  of  iust 
resentaent  of  mjuries.    All  these  things  we  are  to  te 

ffil'aSi^T"'"'  "  ""^  ^^  ''^^^^'  "  ^^i  *- 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  exac  ts 

w  no  more  genume  tiian  that  recommended  l^  S 

the  world  to  come.  Scarcely  once  in  this  Sermon  does  h^ 
^^m'X  ^l^-^'-^*:"  without  a  reference  to  tteottSr 
tint  *«f  wunt-to  the  treasures  God  has  in  store  f« 
aose  who  despise  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  earth  ;^d 
however  much  we  may  admire  the  Christian  mXs  ^t 
W?"  r  'TP*!?  *h*"  self-devotion  with  tbaxli  Se 
Spartan  three  hundred  or  the  Roman  Decius?    TT»os^ 

but  the  joyless  asphodel  meadow  or  "  drear  Cbc%tus^ 
itelwguid  stream."  But  the  Christian  mS^mS 
weU  die  with  exultation,  for  what  he  lost  wasXr^m- 
pared  with  that  which  he  hoped  instantly  T^   Te 
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happinen  he  expected  may  not  have  been  sensual:  itwai 
not  OieiparMle  of  female  eyes,  the  handkerehief  of  green 
sp  the  «p  of  precrous  stones,"  >  that  comforted  hm>  for 
the  loss  of  this  bfe,  but  he  expected  a  personal  and  real  if 
not  a  sensual  lu^piness. 

It  is  mMt  true  that  Christ's  society,  like  all  other  polit- 
ic^ societies,  does  promise  happiness  to  its  members:  it 
IS  further  true  that  it  promises  this  happmess,  not  as  other 
societies  m  general,  but  to  every  individual  member.  The 
«wrt  complete  self-sacrifice  therefore,  the  love  that  gives 
up  aa,  IS  impossible  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  it  is  tardy 
possible  m  any  society,  as  one  must  suppose  it  impossible 
in  the  Ideal  society.    StiU  the  paradox  must  be  repeated  • 
ttough  self-surrender  lead  in  general,  though  it  lead  in- 
Mibly,  to  happiness,  ;ret  happmess  is  not  its  object.    And 
If  this  seem  a  pedantic  refinement  outrageous  to  common 
sense,  it  wiU  not  appear  so  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  self-surrender  which  Christ  enjoins.    For  such  self- 
surrender  with  such  an  object  is  simply  impossible.    A 
man  can  no  doubt  do  any  specific  acts,  however  painful. 
Witt  a  view  to  his  ultimate  mterest.    With  a  viewto  his 
nltunate  mterest  a  man  may  fast,  may  impose  painhil 
penances  on  himself;  nay,  with  a  view  to  his  ultinSte  in- 
terest a  man  may  go  two  miles  with  one  who  has  com- 
pelled hun  to  ^  one,  may  turn  the  left  cheek  to  one  who 
has  smitten  him  on  the  right,  nay,  may  even  pray  for 
ttose  that  use  him  spitefully,  although  in  doing  so  he  will 
be  guilty  of  the  most  hideous  hypocrisy.    But  can  a  man 
with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  interest,  in  order  that  he  may 
go  to  heaven,  love  his  enemies? 

It  appears  throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that 
there  was  a  class  of  persons  whom  Christ  regarded  with 
peculiar  aversion— the  persons  who  call  themselves  one 
thing  and  are  another.  He  describes  them  by  a  word 
which  on^Uy  meant  an  "  actor."  Probably  it  may  in 
Christ  s  tune  have  already  become  current  in  ihe  sense 
which  we  give  to  the  word  "  hypocrite."  But  no  doubt 
whenever  it  was  used  the  original  sense  of  the  word  was 
distmctly  remembered.  And  in  this  Sermon,  whenever 
'  The  vision  of  tbe  dying  Islamite.    See  Gibbon,  cap.  II. 
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you  Wee  fte  actors."  In  common  with  all  imat^ 
formers  Chnst  fe It  that  honesty  in  word  aSd  d^  wm 
the  fundamental  virtue;  dishouMty,  including  affe^t.^^ 
self^onsdouaess,  love  of  ^tBg^ict^^nf^^l 
vice.  (^  thoughts,  words,  and  de«^s  L^  to  iHf  a 
piece.  For  example,  if  we  would  pray  to  &>d;  let  us  bS 
mto  some  mner  room  where  none  but  God  stall  s^,^ 

wowd  may  admire  our  devotion,  is  to  <k<  a  prayw  H 
we  would  keep  down  the  rebellious  flesh  by  fE  thU 
concerns  oureelves  only;  it  is  acting  to  parade  before  ^ 
world  our  self-mortification.  And  5  we^Zfld  ^.t  doS. 
sm,  let  us  put  it  down  in  ourselves  first;  it  is  only  tte 
aaor  who  begms  by  frowning  at  it  in  others.  But  Cl 
are  subtler  fotms  of  hypocrisy,  which  Christ  does  not  d" 
nounce,  probably  because  they  have  sprung  since  out^ 
the  corruption  of  a  subtler  creed.    The  hyiicritrof  H,»t 

ends  were  those  of  the  vulgar,  though  his^n^  were 
different.  Christ  endeavour^!  to  cure  both  .Sf  tid? 
vulganty  by  telling  them  of  other  riches^d  ^?her  £ 
piness  laid  up  m  heaven.  Some  of  course  wouU  neithS 
unde^d  nor  regard  his  words,  others  would  undeSd 

^th^  "^^^T-  .,-^"*.*  ^^^  '^  ^°"W  receive  ttam 
without  understanding  them,  and,  instead  of  being  cu^^ 
of  their  avarice  and  sensuality,  would  simply  tamsto 
ttm  to  new  objects  of  desire.    Shrewd  enou|h  toSm 

be  true,  they  would  set  out  with  a  triumphant  eacemess 
m  puKuit  of  the  heavenly  riches,  and  lauK  tK^ 

aeU  with  the  easy  but  msignificant  profits  of  a  worldly 
R.;-  J^fJT^''^^  P^ct'se  assiduously  the  rules  by  which 
SS1?W?T'S  ^  ^  •?*  "'"'■  They  would  pSy 
woTw  K1  '''•!?'  S'^^**''8*"y  ""^  *«  two  mUes,  they 
would  bless  with  effusion  those  who  cursed  them  and 
pray  fluently  for  those  who  used  themlpritefally'  ^o 

fiZii?''"  'mT'  *?  ^°'"'  ""y""''  they  would  ceWainly 
find  impop;,ble,  but  the  outward  signs  of  love  might^y 
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be  lewnt  Aiul  thus  there  would  arise  a  new  ckii  of 
acton,  not  Uce  those  whom  Christ  denounced,  exhibitimt 
before  an  earthly  audience  and  receiving  their  pay  froS 
human  managers,  but  hoping  to  be  ^d  for  their  per- 
formMce  out  of  the  mcorruptible  treasures,  and  to  m- 
pose  by  their  dramatic  talent  upon  their  Father  in  heaven. 
Umst  s  meaning,  however,  u  not  doubtful.  The  prin- 
aple  IS  distinctly  laid  down.    Our  thoughts  and  (feeds 

"!i  u.  J."'  *  ?"**•  ■^  P"""  »"«*  «Jevo«t  life  will 
undoubtedly  wm  for  a  man  the  reverence  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  yet  Christ  tells  us  when  we  pray  we  are  to 
thmk  of  God  and  not  of  the  credit  we  may  gain.  And 
so  fliough  by  loving  our  neighbour  and  our  enemy  we 
shall  wm  heaven,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  heavra  we 
shaU  wm,  we  are  to  think  of  our  neighbour  and  our 
enemy. 

Noble-minded  men  »  have  often  been  scandalised  by 
the  appearance  which  Christ's  law  is  made  to  wear  as  tf 
It  were  a  system  in  which  all  virtue  is  corrupted  by'beine 
made  mercenary.  The  same  moralists,  however,  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  assert  that  the  only  true 
and  lasting  happmess  is  that  which  is  gained  by  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Christ  adds  nothing  to  this  except  a 
promise  that  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  virtue 
appears  to  lose  its  reward  shall  prove  in  the  end  not  to 
he  exceptions.  By  defining  virtue  to  consist  in  taw  he 
brmgs  into  prommence  its  unselfish  character:  and  by 
denouncing  at  the  same  time  with  vehemence  all  in- 
smcen^  and  hypocrisy,  he  suffidenUy  shows  with  what 
horror  he  wouIq  have  regarded  any  interested  beneficence 
or  calculating  philanthropy  which  i  ay  usurp  the  name 

It  may, -therefore,  be  affirmed  that  Christ's  Kingdom 
is  a  true  br  therhood  founded  in  devotion  and  self- 
sacnfice.  Noiiung  less,  indeed,  would  have  satisfied  those 
disciples  who  had  begun  to  feel  the  spell  of  his  character. 
A  philosophic  school  or  sect  may  found  itself  on  the 
prudentaal  mstmcts  of  man,  may  attract  empty  hearts,  and 
attach  them  by  a  loose  bond  to  each  other.  But  a  king- 
>  Schiner,  for  example. 
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dom  stands  on  self-devotion,  and  the  hevts  of  Chri«t'« 
selves  round  him  to  te  told  how  they  nught  avoid  the 

SSttev^ht  ^""r  "^^  ''''yV^  do  for  h£! 

W»i^?7  ?*  ?!"*  ^'  *«»*  ^^y  "^ght  prove  thei^ 
toyal^tohm,.  It  wm  the  art  of  self^ievltion  tiiat  ttey 
wished  to  leam  and  he  taught  it  as  a  master  teadhM 
not  spanng  worj  but  resti^  most  on^"S^.  SHhe 
SSr  ^"  ''°""*'  '"*  "^  ^  «"»  Agony'  a^5  th: 


CHAPTER  XII 

OMVERSAUTY  OF  THE  CauSTIAN  KBPUBLIC 

We  discover,  then,  that  Christ's  society  resembles  other 
pohtical  soaeties  in  requiring  from  its  members  a  dis- 
interested devotion  and  patnotism.  But  to  understand 
Its  essential  nature  it  is  necessary  to  know,  not  in  what 
respects  it  resembles  other  things  of  the  same  kind 
but  m  what  respects  it  differs  from  them.  We  must 
therrfore  contmuis  our  investigation  until  we  discover 
this  difference.     ' 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  that  it  treats  men  as  standing  in  the  relation 
of  brothers  to  one  another  under  a  common  Father  in 
heaven.    Let  us  consider  what  is  involved  in  this. 

The  earliest  condition  of  mankind  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  one  of  perpetual  war.    Homer  de- 
scnbes  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  man  was  safe  in  the 
possession  of  his  lands  and  flocks  only  so  long  as  there 
was  strength  enough  in  his  right  arm  to  defend  them. 
As  soon  as  the  pnmitive  man  began  to  grow  old  and  to 
lose  his  vigour,  there  was  danger  that  his  neighbours 
would  drive  his  cattle  and  encroach  upon  hisestate 
Ulysses  m  the  early  part  of  his  wanderings,  before  he 
has  lost  his  fleet  and  army,  lands  on  the  Thracian  coast 
and  finds  a  aty.    He  instantly  sacks  it  and  kills  all  the 
inhabitants.    This  is  not  because  there  has  been  a  quarrel 
but  because  there  has  been  no  treaty;  the  nomuil  con- 
(htion  of  men  at  that  time  being  mutual  enmity     To 
this  mutual  enmity,  however,  there  is  an  exception 
estabhshed  by  an  imperative  law  of  nature.    Persons  of 
Oie  same  family  hve  in  peroetual  alliance.    This  seems  to 
have  been  onginaBy  the  only  tie  between  man  and  man. 
the  only  consideration  that  could  prevent  them  from 
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murdering  ach  otW.    Felon  m  h«  oW  ««  wffl  be  in 
the  gmtest  duurer  if  he  u  deprived  of  AchSlef,  and  the 

^Z^f^uJ""^^  ***  '^  A.ty««'.fter  W5 

iather-i  death.    Woe  to  the  orphan,  and  woe  to  the  old 

L  man  who  has  not  turrounded  himself  with  children  I 

fiUed,  the  only  defenders  whom  he  can  trust  to  speak 
with  his  enemies  m  the  gate.  ^^ 

Thus  m  the  earliest  condition  of  things  then  was  only 
one  kind  of  commumty.    The  primitive  man  had  no 
obhgations,  no  duties,  to  any  except  his  parents,  his 
brothen,  and  his  parente'  brothers  and  th«r  families, 
wnen  he  met  with  a  man  unrelated  to  him  he  would 
without  hesitation  take  his  life  and  his  property.    But  the 
K.?<f^K  P^P*^  "f  »  «^t«»n  were  sacred,  and  the  Greeks 
held  that  there  were  certain  supernatural  powers  caUed 
Ermyes,  who  vmdicated  the  rights  of  rektives.    This 
sense  of  reUfaonship  being  natural  and  universal  and  ex- 
tendmg  even  to  the  brute  creation,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
toe  when  the  family  with  its  rights  and  obligati^  did 
not  exist.    But  the  famUy  is  a  community  which  cT 
staatiy  expands  until  it  bses  itself  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive one.    It  becomes  a  clan,  the  members  of  which  may 
^/ .***!?  ^  ?*»»««»  to  ewh  other,  while  they  are. 
notwithstaadmg,  bound  together  by  the  sacred  tie  of 
retabonship.    Agam,  m  primitive  times,  when  men  had 
Utoe  power  of  verifying  facts  or  weighing  evidence 
rdationship  w«  often  supposed  to  exist  be^een^^^' 
who  were  r«ilty  of  different  stocks.    Any  resei^lance 
was  supposed  to  hinush  a  proof  of  relationship,  and  so 
^  Z^  T^'  ^^  **"*  '»"8uage  were  presuAied  to  be 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor.    In  this  way  the 
family  passed  ultamately  into  the  mition,  and  poUtical 
consbtuttons  and  codes  of  law  came  to  bind  men  together, 
grounded  all  alike  on  the  supposition,  true  or  false,  that 

£!nf''"'^Jf^*i°?'  ^y  "°°'^-  '*^''°  '^^  had  once 
been  founded  and  began  to  flounsh,  men  began  to  associate 

^!m"^k.  °'^'=','»?'"«  ^ly;  other  grounds  of  obligation 
besides  blood-relabonship  were  gradually  admitted,  and 
finaUy  Rome,  bmdmg  together  m  the  unity  of  coiimon 
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■objection  •  ntimber  of  tribes  itruge  to  each  other  nve 
*  °**"  5?  *«*  "^  ""^  to  onhrerMl  monlity.  But  in 
•Ute»  which  hMl  been  itoUted,  and  h»a  mixed  Uttle  with 
towignen  either  by  oonqueit  or  by  trade,  the  original 
tradition  did  not  die  out,  and  men  continued  to  sav  and 
to  thi^  that  tih^  owed  obligations  only  to  those  of  the 
same  blood.  This  was  espeoally  true  of  the  Tews,  the 
most  isolated  of  all  anoent  nations.  Their  common 
descent  from  Abraham  was  always  present  to  their  minds, 
and  was  the  tie  which  bound  them  together.  A  sense  of 
??."f»*J°?»  *«y  expressed  by  the  formuk,  "  He  also  is  a 
diild  of  Abralwm";  their  very  religion  was  a  worship  paid 
to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  Christ 
himself  sometunes  adopted  the  same  style,  as  iriien  he 
reproved  the  vice  of  selfishness  by  representing  Dives  as 
repudiated  bjf  Abraham,  and  Lazarus  welcomed  to  his 
bosom  m  the  mvisible  world. 

It  was,  thwefore,  no  novelty  when,  in  the  Sennon  on 
the  Mount  Christ  descnbed  those  who  entered  the  King- 
dom of  God  as  standing  in  the  relation  of  brothers  tooat 
another.  In  domg  so  he  on^r  used  the  ordinary  lamniase 
of  what  may  be  caUed  ethnic  morality.  The  novel^  Ues 
here  that  he  does  not  ground  the  mutual  obligations  of 
men  upon  a  common  descent  from  Abraham,  but  upon  a 
common  descent  from  God. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  what  foUows  from  this  chaure 
of  style.  ^  substituting  the  Father  in  Heaven  for  ftS 
Abraham,  Chnst  made  morality  universal.  This  phrase 
whidi  places  not  a  certain  number  of  men,  but  aU  men' 
m  the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  each  other,  destroys  at 
once  the  partition-wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  German  and  Welsh,  white  man  and  Neno 
or  under  whatever  names  the  families  of  the  earth  live' 
justified  and  legahsed  the  savage  instinct  of  antipathy  It 
M  not  to  be  imagmed  that  the  thought  was  new  oiorunnal  ■ 

^*^.'^\^l  *?*"'?'*  ?.  Pl^osopher,  but  a  legijator! 
The  thought  had  existed  m  the  mind  of  Socrates,  when 
he  called  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world;  it  had  become  a 
commonplace  of  the  Stoic  philosophy;  it  was  taken  up 
by  Roman  jurists,  and  worked  into  the  imperial  legislation. 
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But  to  work  it  into  the  hearts  and  consciencet  of  men 
required  »  mudj  higher  and  rarer  power,  the  power  of  a 
ruler,  not  of  a  philosopher.  It  may  have  been  the  thought 
t!ll'^  %  *  P«pinianus  that  aU  the  Roman  w^ld 
h»d  a  right  to  Roman  atizer,hip;  but  it  was  the  Cesar 

^^nllf^K^*^'  ^^^  f^""'  *^«  ^ht;  and,  ifuke 
m*nner,  what  a  Socrates  and  a  Zeno  and  many  Hebrew 

IdftX'Et'"  '^-  ^^  «'^'-  to  them  by  this 
The  first  law,  then,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  that  aU 
men,  however  divided  from  each  other  by  blood  or 
language,  have  certain  mutual  duties  arising  out  of  their 
common  relatwn  to  God.  It  may,  howrfer,  be  u^d 
that  this  law  was  superfluous.    Without  denying  the 

X,^„*i"'i  •"'"'■•  t'™*?'*^'"  h«J  regarded  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  without  maint^ining  that  the 
phUosophic  doctrine  of  a  unity  in  the  human  ra8e  had  had 
much  practical  influence,  it  may  still  be  urged  that  the 

S^T**  u^^Pi"",^  ^'^y  ""^"«1  t^t  unity  which 
phUosophers  had  nnagmed  and  to  which  Christ  now  mves 

different  nations  had  been  brought  together  and  united 
under  a  common  government.    In  the  period  immediately 
'^^'^  ^^  subjugation  they  had,  no  doubt,  beei 
treated  by  theu-  conquerors  with  insolent  oppression.    It 
w«  plain  that  proconsuls  and  proprsetors  had  little  sense 
of  duty  m  regard  to  their  subjects.    The  principal  object 
of  theu'  government  was  to  preserve  to  the  state  its  ac- 
quisition, and  the  secondary  object  to  reap  some  personal 
advantage  from  ,t.    But  time  had  produ^  a  JtLt  im- 
provement   The  sense  of  duty,  which  at  first  was  want- 
ing, had  been  awakened.    A  morality  not  founded  on 
blood-relation  had  certainly  come  into  existence.    The 
Roman  citizenship  had  been  thrown  open  to  nations 
which  were  not  of  Roman  blood.    A  hundred  vears 
before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered  Cicero 
Had  roused  public  indignation  against  an  unjust  and 
rapacious  propnetor.    Since  that  time  foreigners  had 
been  admitted  bv  the  Roman  state  to  the  highest  civic 
nonours.    And  j  the  centuries  that  foUowed,  Uie  process 
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^«Aich  utions  wen  lMii«  fuied  into  mm  naivKMl 
•odetjr  went  itcMlihr  forwtnl  without  any  hSiftwB 
OmtiMi  MwiM.  So  rigniUly,  »  uiuch  moreWfa 
Uter  and  Chratun  asei.  were  utionitl  diitinctioiu  ob- 
literatMl  under  the  EnqjLe.  that  men  of  aU  ^S«m  i^ 
Unguaget  competed  freely  under  the  lame  politiaS 
yitem  for  the  hvbert  honours  of  the  state  and  oflitera- 
c  ••  2?*  1*^  Aureliui  and  tiie  great  Trtjan  were 
Spaniards,  lo  were  Seneca  and  Martial  SevWus  w 
M  African.  TTie  leading  jurists  were  of  Oriental  ex- 
traction. 

All  this  is  true.  A  number  of  nations  which  had  before 
waged  mcessant  war  with  one  another  bad  been  forced 
mte  a  s«)rt  of  unity.  What  court-poets  call  a  golden  age 
had  set  m.  Round  the  whole  shore  of  the  Me<fiten«>ei» 
S^,  and  nordtw^  to  the  Danube  and  beyond  the  British 
Channd,  national  antipathies  had  been  iuppressed.  ud 
war  had  ceased,  while  the  lives  of  men  were'^ktedT 
an  admrntUe  code  of  law*.  Vet.  except  toTrt?oeS 
this  age  did  not  seem  (;oiden  to  those  who  lived  in  it  On 
the  contra^,  they  said  it  was  something  wors'  tb  i  an 
iron  Me;  there  was  no  metal  from  which  they  could  name 
It.  Never  did  men  hve  under  such  a  crushing  seMerf 
degradation,  never  did  they  look  back  wiuZwe  bitter 
regret,  never  were  the  vices  that  spring  out  of  despdr  so 
me,  never  was  sensuality  cultivated  more  methoiSaiUy 
never  did  poetry  curdle  so  readily  into  satire,  never  wu 
genius  so  much  wuied  by  cynicism,  and  never  wu 

ir3i.I!S  "^^  *"  «o  gross  or  so  easUy  believed. 
If  morahty  depended  on  laws,  or  happiness  could  be 
measured  by  comfort,  this  woild  havi*^^  the  ioS? 
glorious  era  m  the  past  histoor  of  mankind.  It  wwto 
fact  one  of  the  meanest  and  foulest,  because  a  tone  or 
spirit  IS  necessary  to  morality,  and  self-respect  is  needful 
to  happmess.  "^        "«^ui 

Ancient  morality,  as  it  has  been  abeady  remarked,  was 
essentially  national  and  exclusive.  Its  «ieed  wm  AaTJ 
S^i"  ^"i".?"*  *°''  ^'^^"'  •»»*  fo"-  ^  parents,  his 

J^^'J^^  vl'*'^    ^*  »*»**  *""  "unounded  by 
others  with  which,  unless  some  treaty  had  been  concluded. 
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itwM  at  war.    To  do  u  much  nod  w  ponible  to  an*'. 

gouctfon  of  the  (^  whrCTia^*p£*bSlt  to 
th«n  within  the  walls  of  the  dty.  and  whoSrmfaL/«J 
and  enrid«d  with  the  .poil.  of  2a«  natio^  "^^^ 
whde  Kheme  of  monUiV  had  been  ovSSLd  tj  S 
Roman  conquetti.  For  they  had  deetroySthTva^ 
pnndDle  of  nation^ty  bothlunong  conqSZS.  ^  ^ 
2^fr;.  i^°^  *•"•  conquerednStiott^  for  thek  ^ 
hjd  kft  them,  and  theiTfreedom,  whidi.  u^Sd 

RnIS.„T?k  I**'  M'  "*«'  **''«»  *w»y-  Among  the 
5S^„   '^"'J'?'  they  had  been  compeUedto  nS^ 

^f^nT^'  °^  *'"•  °r  ~'«^'*'<"'  *«»«  their  owi 
coMtorno  longer  required  to  be  defended  or  enrichrf 

£',"»!^«'-  Yet.  thei  poets  thought,  they  mk5  M 
•^S^t™'^?'?'  *"?^^**  ^*  cinquTri^Aei! 
^a^each  other,  wlm  you  might  have  bein  sacking 

th«  13!*''""  *"*  *•"»  ^<»««*  "»to  a  unity  for  which 
S,^ir^^*.P'?*"*'-  Ethnic  morality,  the  liXS 
r3?li^"  ***^'="  ^»^  ^'''^'  which  hkd  bXS 
jeM-respect,  strength  in  hardsWps,  and  awiSsTf  ^ti^ 

0^jJ?J^^»K'^'*^''»^*°'O'»tl«^tuntrirf 
™^H^^^  P**^  ^^•y;  **«  **«"«>  by  no  great  memoria 
guided  by  no  acknowledged  rules.  When  thev  trlSted  «' 
foreigner  as  a  fellow-ciSen,  the  spirits  of^eirfa^ 

f'Tfe.m  7r^  "^T'^  they  "denVeS  bSToM  SS! 
fort  from  the  approval  of  Stoic  philosophers.    Men  did 

^i^'V*'**  r*  *".  ^«^  that  5.ey  ^ere  SoW 
nad  befallen  them-conscience  took  the  wrong  side 
«nnJ<f  f°*  *"  repetition  of  the  Stoic  maxSn  in' more 
emphatic  terms  that  purified  the  human  consciewe     ft 
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was  the  penonaJity  of  Christ  exdtmg  •  venemtion  and 
worship  which  effaced  in  the  minds  J  his  followmTthdr 

U^.^k'*^  ^^°^  1°*°  imcestnil  tradition.  This 
IS  true;  but  they  can  be  overthrown  by  a  passionate 
g«o^  devobon.  Father  Abraham.  sec^dingTHi 
Oialdean  community  m  obedience  to  a  divk?CaU  a^ 
thus  dmdmg  Jew  from  Gentile  as  strongly  as  hTviu^ 

febwi/T'  T"^^  ^ve  resisted  m^y^^j^e^tiX^f 
RabbmiMl  teachers.    Father  ^neas  bwAig  from  the 

and  isolation  would  have  been  too  strong  for  the  StoK 
philosophy.  Both  alike  faded  like  phantoms,  bTth  1^ 
were  superamiuated,  the  moment  &e  heart 'isTu^^! 
And  m  order  that  those  who  worshipped  his  DerTn 
might  not  forget  Us  fundamental  law,  Christ  ^suS^eTa 
^t.^T'^^''  universality  of 'his  dominion/a^ 
S^.^^/^'^u**™  ^'"'^  ^^  fr"""  the  nations  they 
^^e  added  to  the  empire,  and  caUed  himself  the  Son  6i 

How  opportune  this  Edict  of  Comprehension  was  we 
3n^'^^-  """"^'^^g  fo'  »  ""oment  the  writing  rf 
h,>t!^;  Tlus  poet  reflects  the  deep  dissatisfactionfthe 
f^Lw"  °^  '^•'Keneracy  and  degradation,  which  ch^- 
tensed  his  age.    Now  what  is  the  ground  of  his  despon- 
dency?   what  provokes  the  savage  indignation,  which 
made  hmi  a  sabnst?    K  we  examLe,  we^  fed  S^ 
lliLT       .-^i  *"'*  pievance  which  inspires  ahnost 
every  fierce  tirade,  namely,  the  mixture  of  races.    life 
s^ms  to  lum  not  worth  having  when  the  Roman  camiot 
l^A-^-  !•"  ^'^''  «°elbowed  by  Greeks  and  Syrians. 
AU  distmctions,  he  complains,  are  lost;    the  Roman 
worehips  the  Egyptian  monster-deities  whom  his  own 
naboiial  gods  vanquished  at  Actium;   Orontes  empties 
Itself  mto  Tiber;  it  is  time  for  a  Roman  to  turn  his  back 
on  his  own  city  when  it  has  become  a  thing  of  no  account 
that  his  infancy  breathed  tiie  air  of  Aventine  and  ^^as  fed 
upon  the  Sabine  berry.    Now  this  very  writer  is  a  Stc  „ 
famihar  of  necessity  with  the  speculations  which  made  the 
wise  and  good  of  all  nations  citizens  alike  in  tiie  city  of 
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Slinnl^  Jhi*'  /»''"'«''  "»y  «"«*  phUosophic  theory 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  n.aralitj-  founded  on  usaite  on 
fihal  reverence  on  g-eat  and  clear  -xamples  Yet  ( w 
Uieoiy,  If  It  had  pres  ntrd  itself  fe  t^^Tu  an  aiLw 
bous  speculation  of  pliib^oohers,  but  as  rsoW^c^„„: 
2C  '"He''S7°";'^^''  '''""^  uMhetTrcS'^^'S 

|r  Wds-pe^^^rd^i^i  srr^^^th'Sors 

a^  of  God,  of  which  the  Stoics  doubtfully  and  feeblv 
^ke  was  now  set  up  before  the  eyes  of  mei.    It  wS  no 
msubstantial  city,  such  as  we  fan^  in  the  clouds  no  S 
visible  pattern  such  as  Plato  thought  might  be  laid  uDfai 
toZ?  ?"*  t:r'^}'  ^"Po^tion  whof e  members^et 

^e^nLw^K '"^J^*^  •'^""^  ^''«'  ""d  into  wk"h  they 
were  initiated  by  bodily  unmersion  in  water.  Here  the 
GentJe  met  the  Jew  whom  he  had  been  Tc^stomed  to 
r^d  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race;  theRom^  met 
^J^H^'i^^TfP'^'*'  **  Syrian  stave  the  S^iatoJ 
born  beside  the  Danube.  In  brotherhood  they  metX 
natural  birth  and  kindred  of  each  for^Te  b^Dtism 

S^dr^^^ti-er!''^'^'^  ^'^  •^  •->  ^™  "S  S 
Ptw!  '°*°*',°2  "l^^^es  and  gladiators  reminds  us  that 

stots  ^SJ^ ""''?  p'?*^'?^  discord^;:;^ 

IhJ^L  '^«''«d^«'rtam  positive  mstitutions.  As  under 
that  system  obligations  subsisted  only  betwe^  W^H 

pi"k,s:i"'=H  T  r^""'  without  piS^^^tSn""'; 

^^  h^  ^V^^'^^^'^y  ^°^«8°  immunity, 
Wh^Jj    1  "^^*  °*  reducmg  foreigners  to  slavery 
Whefter  death  or  slavery  should  be  in^cted  on  tlM  mn 
quered  en«ny  was,  in  fact,  not  a  question  of  mo^W 
mercy,  but  smiply  of  calculation.    In  either  case  thi 
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^^  f  1,^*7*?"/  nuse«ble;  natural  kindness,  which 
^rT^  ^^  ^^K'"^^  P"*^y  paralysed  by  ethnic 
™f„^^i J°v  r*"*=^  .'*'  •^''"y  e««>tially  Ohristian. 
might  md^tely  and  m  an  indefinite  number  of  instances 
mitigate  the  bitterness  of  his  lot;  but  theoreticaUy  he  had 
no  more  claun  to  consideration  or  care  at  the  hand  of  his 
master  no  more  right  to  happiness,  than  if  he  had  been 
slam  at  the  moment  of  his  capture.  Evervwhere  thpn 
throughout  the  Roman  world  thL^  fcKoutS 
whom  It  was  supposed  lawful  to  treat  with  heartless  cruelty. 

fc^?i!l''?1  "^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  "«'»'^"'  ^  ««  objects  oflt 
had  been  feUow^itizens.  The  ground  on  which  this  right 
had  ongmaUy  been  founded  was  that  the  class  in  question 
consisted  either  of  pnsoners  taken  in  war,  or  of  the  d^ 
scendants  of  suth  prisoners;  and  that  as  they  were  pro- 
tected by  no  treaties,  their  hves  and  fortunes  were  at  the 
^fX"^.  .  their  captors  or  of  others  to  whom  the  rights 
of  the  captor  had  passed  by  purchase 

rJjZ  '^^J^'''^^  ^^^*  "J*^""'  »  f«  as  we  know,  had 
occasion  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  yet  we  do  not  require  the  testimony  of  his  earliest 
foUowers  (dedanng  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 

.^^L°°^  M  ^  ^.  ?*'""  "'  ^*'  considered  in  this  sense, 
shivery  could  not  be  reconcUed  with  his  law.  The  Edict 
of  Comprehension  conferred  citizenship  upon  the  whole 
outeast  class.  Under  it,  whatever  law  of  muU«J  hdp 
and  consideration  had  obtained  between  citizen  and 
atizen,  began  to  obtam  between  the  citizen  and  his  slaves. 
The  words"  foreign  "and"  barbarous  "lost  their  meaning: 

^L  *K  -^  ^\  """^  °°  ^"^  ^P*^^  earth  the  Rhine 
and  the  Thames  became  as  Jordan,  and  every  sullen 

jSm  '"*°*  "^  ^™^  ^"^^  as^cred  „ 

t,.^t'*'^f  '*  "?  **!**  ?*•  ^'"*''  "^ting  to  Philemon,  ex- 
horts hrni  to  receive  back  Onesimus  "  no  longer  as  a  servant 
but  as  a  brother  beloved."  It  may,  howe^r,  su^s 
Aat  he  does  not  exhort  Philemon  to  emancipate  him. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  apostli/  and  it 
has  been  made  matter  of  complaint  against  the  Christian 
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instead  of  telling  the  slave*  t^l^J'^^^t^' 
horting  hun  m  the  name  of  human  naC  Sr^^l^' 

ob^f^«  ^!i  ^ .  E^^  *?«=•'<="  shorted  hi^  to 
ODMience,  and  declared  it  particularly  meritoriom T  K. 
submjssive  to  a  cruel  and  u^reaSle  maTter  whife  o^ 
the  other  hand,  they  exhorted  the  master  not  to  MtlC 
slaves  free  but  simply  to  treat  them  w^U.  ^  '**  ^^""^ 
ibe  explanation  of  this  is,  that  under  the  nam.  «* 

founded,  on^y  one  of  which  was  irreconcilable  wkh  cSs- 

SoHtlf  a'thW^t^  '^^.^^  *•>«  degradatL^a 
person  mto  a  thmg,  the  condition  of  a  num  who  has  n« 

S"w'^?'^^'=IL°''-'"*"-    Thi^^essen^ymons'^uT 

Slave  has  nghts  or  claims  upon  his  master-  it  H«1^S. 
HP»"  *«  assumption  of  a  na?^ral tfeSy  ii^  tS^S 
fffaS  '""  '"'  ^"•^King  of  his  own'^riSib  or  for 
&.^  ^t'^P^"?  ««Pt  under  guardianship  or  resS 

HiS^oIr  I  *^"*'"y  ">  *•«  "8ht  of  God  and  (W 
did  not  declare  war  upon  the  sodd  system  which  .r«!!!fi 

^e,  an  authority  grounded  on  a  similaTassumpt^Dn 
of  a  natural  mfenonty  and  incapacity  for  libertv  !„  »k- 
^^r"  .f '**,•  ''"^  conSirin  wShoV^ 
hSl^'^  *^  '.^^*  "^^"^  '*  «»^«  him  citizens^  a! 
Ste^.r^P'l"?  !^f  *  "^^  introduced  for  one  reLn  b 
afterwards  retamed  for  another,  so  had  slavery,  o^S 
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tte  most  savage  abuse  of  ethnic  morality,  come  to  be 
diffwenUy  understood  and  differently  defended.    The 
servile  condition  has  a  natural  tendency  to  degrade  human 
nature;  of  the  slaves  of  antiquity  a  large  proportion  be- 
tonged  ongmally  to  the  lowest  and  rudest  nations:  and 
ftom  ttese  two  causes  it  was  a  patent  and  undeniable  fact 
ttat  the  slave  population  was  in  an  incalculable  desree 
infenor  to  the  free.    It  might  reasonably  be  considered 
rebdhon  against  an  ordinance  of  nature  to  give  freedom 
to  those  who  appeared  so  little  fit  for  it;  and  if  it  seems 
to  us  a  false  and  cruel  argument  to  turn  the  consequence 
of  slavery  mto  a  justification  of  it,  and  to  pronounce  the 
stave  naturally  mcapable  of  liberty  because  he  had  been 
artifiaaUy  mcapaatated  for  it,  yet  we  must  remember 
^°f^  J^^J^.,n>eaihtiona  of  antiquity  were  seldom 
dictated  by  philanthropy,  and  we  must  not  expect  the 
refined  tenderness  of  adult  Christianity  from  its  earliest 
developments.  ««•"«>■. 

False  Md  cruel  to  a  certain  extent  the  argument  was; 
but  If  the  earbest  Christian  teachers  had  rejected  it 
absolutely,  and  inferred  from  their  Master's  Law  of 
Comprehension  that  all  men  are  not  only  to  be  respected 
alike,  but  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  privileges,  directed  to  seek  happiness 
m  the  same  pursuits,  they  would  have  run  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Chnst  declares  all  men  alike  to  be  Se 
sons  of  God,  and  the  least  of  mankind  he  adopts  as  a 
brother.  By  domg  so  he  makes  all  mankind  equal  to 
this  extent,  that  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  all 
members  of  the  race  are  declared  to  be  of  equal  im- 

^^^U  ^"^  ^':  ^°^  ''o*  ''^"""are  ^^  to  be  equaUy 
gifted.  Each  mdividual  is  qjaUy  entitied  to  whatevw 
digpity  he  is  capable  of  supporting;  but  the  early  Church, 
at  least,  was  m  possession  of  no  proof  that  aU  men  are 
equally  Mpable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  free  con- 
dition.  If  this  discovery  has  been  made  since,  there  was 
at  that  tune  nothmg  that  could  suggest  it.  Dependence 
and  subjection  were  then  regarded  as  the  natural  condition 
of  women;  the  son  under  the  Roman  Law  was  literally 
his  father  s  slave,  mcapable  of  owning  a  penny  of  personal 
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Roman  jurists  to  b^anat^lnl""''^  "PJ^^^  *»  th« 
was  no  Visible  inferiority^^lSweSZ'Lr"  '^5^"  ^'''^ 
who  was  thus  enslaved  to  him  ,2k  "f^^  '"'^  *•>«  «"> 
the  slave  population  visiblvr^™?°-'°5l^  "J""''""  that 
vices,  and  defidS  that  m^  *^"''*^  •'''  *"  *«  ^''^H 
were  intended  bT^t^rf.^^    men  unfit  for  freedom 

those  who.  sheKad"  ^se'^^dSLttr'"'  "' 

the^e^YrrveWtS^""'^^^^ 
mitterf     Th.  „    r Y"*'  '."  another  sense  slave   '  was  .  j 

werycS^SsZSuti'r'""*'^'-     ^ "^at 
fare  was  regarded  as  nnTl«c-  «"'»""Pat>on.    Their  wel- 
most  exalted    Ae^  were  rhnT^K^  V'^  '•>«*  °f  the 
pronounced  the  Srj^S"^'  I X^'^^.  ""l  "^ 
of  these  little  ones  that  Se  in  mT^^  °^^l^''^^  "ne 
him  that  a  mill-stone  should  1^      'J*  "'*'"*  *'«"=''  for 
and  that  he  should  tecLtl^  ^k"!?''  ?""''  ^^^  "«<*. 
This  sentence  ^nLTedVh.^t^^"  '^^P*'  "^  'he  sea." 
usages  of  ancieS  skve^  theti*'°"  "l  f  '^'  horrible 
the  gladiatorial  show^ut   ^^"vu  °*  *''  ergastulum, 
was  left  under  a  coZiwhkhm7ati:'^l**"1'"S'  ^he  slave 
a  harshness  and  SliDS^ni^      ^"u  ^''"«°«'"«' 
believed  that  men  were  ^M!^.J^^'i^'y'  ^'^''^  ''  was 
and  that  whileTt  war4erio--Vj?''?"'  '^'^'«''  J°  We, 
nothing  between  TersetedG^ri^°?.°'"^'°^««' 
given  only  to  see  GodrcSI^  ;      •    '  *°  others  it  was 
than  theiiselves;  ^^  "* ""'"  """J  "obler  spirits 
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THE  CHKISnAN  A  LAW  TO  HIUSELr 

Ous  investigation  has  led  us  to  three  conclusions  re- 
specting Christ's  legislation:— I,  that  he  does  not  direct 
us  to  adopt  a  private  or  isolated  rule  of  life,  but  to 
cccupy  ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  society;  a,  that 
he  expects  us  to  merge  our  private  interests  absolutely  in 
those  of  this  society;  3,  that  this  society  is  not  exclusive, 
but  catholic  or  universal — that  is,  that  all  mankind  have 
a  right  to  admission  to  it.  Or  we  should  rather  say  re- 
achnission,  for  Christ  does  not  re^d  the  society  as  new, 
but  rather  as  one  which  had  subsisted  from  the  beginning 
in  the  Maker's  plan,  but  had  been  broken  up  through  the 
jealousies  and  narrowness  of  men.  For  this  reason,  though 
baptism  is  the  essential  ccndition  of  membership,  yet 
those  who  refuse  baptism  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
foreigner  would  be  treated  under  the  system  of  ethnic 
morality,  but  to  be  pitied  as  fellow-citizens  who  madly  re- 
fuse to  take  up  their  birthright,  to  be  abandoned  only  after 
their  perverseness  has  shown  itself  incorrigible,  and  even 
then  not  to  be  punished,  but  left  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
A  universal  society,  then,  being  founded,  and  a  life 
strictiy  social  and  civic  being  enjoined  upon  its  members, 
by  what  rule  is  this  social  life  to  be  guided?  How  are 
Christians  to  behave  towards  each  other?  This  question 
must  be  carefully  separated  from  others  which  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  it.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  constitution  of  the  society,  its  system  of  magis- 
trates and  public  assemblies — questions  which  in  fact 
Christ  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  society  itself. 
Nor  do  we  here  consider  the  injunctions  which  he  laid 
upon  them,  so  to  speak,  as  a  politician— for  example, 
concerning  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  comport 
114 
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tiiaMehre.  toward,  the  governments  of  the  «rth 

nor  wi,^j:!tS^*GS*i««^logy^f  the  s^^^^ 

we  have  gone  throiwh  t^recmS^  ^*'*'  J^o^ever, 
of  Christfand  dSSfarf  !^  »?*  discourses  and  sayings 

theology  oTS.el^^'JS&th"'  "^"^  '^^^o 
out  of  the  poleinfci.  wMrh  !i?- 1*'  ''°."**y'  or  arising 
with  the  Te^hdL«J^^      ^'  occasionally  engaged 

small  is  tSfdJrS.  ^n^Z'^K-'^"^^"  *»  ^"^^^ 
TTie  truth  is  that  he  dM  n^l^  ^  T*""  °^  morality, 
orfinary  sense  of  l.elo"^-^^ris'l'  °'  '""'^  -^  *« 
actions  prescribed  and  Shiffi  'C""",?''*'*"'  ^f 
hibitions,  two  or  three  commanHck  ■  •  5  °5  ^'^^^  P^o- 
have  delivered  but^n^^^  I'  ^^  "*  '"<^««'^  "corded  to 
on  which  ZTn  «q^e  Soil  ™1h  '"^'jf '  t^  ''"^''^•'■^ 
direction  whatevCT  ^*^"''=«  ''^  '^  left  no 

;.s  sTciet"wi':^Sa''a;»rr  -^- 

arise  from  a  cSi^JSrti?'?^"'~«^"«'ties.  They 
not  necessaiylS^tri^*  "^  W  wh^h*""'  "^^.'^  ^ 
by  a  constant  stnigele  aSt' ;k.,^'*u'"PP°'^  't«elf 
instincts,  and  whi^fa  ^^\^^"  '^'*«=  ^^d  lawless 
the  syst^  of C  wW^  IZ^  ««»«  m  all  men  that  all 

are,  iTcertai^'^dtLtr^^IukT  V^  '^°»« '»«' 
law-making  power  in  m^  'now  •^^.^^'^^  <=^  *« 
a  new  community,  if  he  hS  it  in  h;»  '^  ?*?  *"  organise 
an  elabciate  and  SSie^f^TftK*"  *°  '^^^^^ 
or  to  increase  indSdy  the  k^lnnf"  «»^'»^ty, 
member  of  it,  would  ^rtaSt^^  .  ?^  P""^^  "»  ««* 
the  latter  coiise.  FornST^  Z^T.^T^^'""  <*°o^o 
would  be  saved  both  ^wmn^^f  °^^^  ^°''^^'  ^^a* 
remodelling  it  as  new"'ciSScS'di^l^*  "^^  ^ 

^^«1ie^?;''^^7^i;.yP'««  '^''  them'saying! 
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Now  this  was  what  Oirist  undertook  to  do.  Instead  oi 
giving  laws  to  his  Society,  he  would  give  to  every  member 
of  it  a  power  of  making  laws  for  himself.  He  frequently 
repeated  that  to  make  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  you  must 
put  the  tree  into  a  healthy  state,  and,  slighUy  altering  the 
illustration,  that  fruit  can  only  be  ejected  from  a  fruit- 
tree,  not  from  a  thistle  or  thorn.  The  meaning  of  ttis 
plainly  is  that  a  man's  actions  result  from  the  sUte  of  his 
mind;  that  if  that  is  healthy  they  wiU  be  right,  and  if 
not,  they  will  be  wrong.  Such  language  was  new  m  the 
mouth  of  a  legislator,  but  not  at  all  new  in  itself.  It  was 
an  adoption  of  the  style  of  philosophy.  Philosophers  had 
always  made  it  their  study  to  bring  their  minds  into  a 
healthy  condition,  "/rui  emendato  animo."  When,  how- 
ever, we  enquire  what  Christ  considered  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  mind  to  be,  we  do  not  find  him  in  agreement 
with  philosophers.  The  law-making  power  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  which,  raised  to  predominance, 
issues  in  an  unerring  tact  or  instinct  of  right  action,  was 
differently  conceived  by  him  and  by  them.  They  placed  it 
in  reason,  and  regarded  passion  as  the  antagonisUc  power 
which  must  be  controlled  and  coerced  by  it.  Christ  ako 
considers  it  necessary  to  control  the  passions,  but  he  placM 
them  under  the  dominion  not  of  reason  but  of  a  new  and 
more  powerful  passion.  The  healthy  mind  of  the  philo- 
sophers is  in  a  composed,  tranquil,  and  impartial  state ;  the 
healthy  mind  of  Christ  b  in  an  elevated  and  enthusiastic 
state.  Both  are  exempt  from  perturbation  and  unsteadi- 
ness, but  the  one  by  being  immovably  fixed,  the  other 
by  being  always  powerfully  attracted  in  one  direction. 

This  B  collected  from  the  following  facts.  Christ  was 
once  asked  to  pronounce  which  commandment  in  the  law 
was  the  greatest.  He  answered  by  quoting  a  sentence 
from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  devoted  love  to 
God  and  man  is  solemnly  enjoined  upon  the  Israelite,  and 
by  declaring  that  upon  this  commandment  the  whole 
Mosaic  and  prophetic  legislation  depended.  In  other 
words,  he  declared  an  ardent,  passionate,  or  devoted  state 
of  mind  to  be  the  root  of  virtue.  Again,  he  directed  one 
who  declared  that  he  had  kept  all  the  commandments 
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active,  exceeding  dZiSiTnT—'  •""  '^''«*  *"d 
He  taught  the  sfne  d^tri^e  in  1^^*?? •'«  «1"'^««>«t? 

that  all  miffht  see  itTnT^  ^'  conspicuous  y,  so 

we«  to  beSe  ^d  a"^i  seTo^'f  ^r^''' J*-  ^hey 
a  candlestick  Md  lieht^»  tl  t '?'"'  *  «''<^'«  »«*  «>» 
a  strong  ta^e  to  it^Se ^:^oTt'' •  "^'°'  "^'  ^''^ 
strikingT  because  no  tSer'tT'lir  -  f!?""'^'^ 
strongly  than  Oirist  on  a.  u^  •*^"  insisted  more 
virtue/  W^aS^^ot  hetvrL^^"^'  =''"'^""  °f  t™« 
us;  if  we  wouM  S  we  Me'to  .ri''  "^  '."""P'*  '^f"™ 
the  door  behind  IT^^t^f^  !°  mto  a  c,o,et  and  shut 

lefthandisnottokAowwSourirh  ''yj^'^^*'  ""^ 
two  sets  of  injunctiorapp^   ' '^f„*>"i'^°«»-    Jhese 
many-sided  wisdom  of  OiriT^X"   ?'"  *•*"  '=»'*  '"  t^e 
to  each  other.    But  t'eyi^^"*^T*~"'^'«^''=ti°« 
together  there  resulb  from  tiL  ^Z?^^  "•"'    "  ^'k''* 
dear  and  consistent  docSn?.^^^''  '°"°'*"«  P'^e^tly 
study  to  attract  attJ^r^      True  goodness  does  not 
?pA  su^th'e*^^.  t?"^^'-  "'^'r^ver  it 
m  It,  that  it  does  and  mmt  «f^!'.*    1 '*^'»'  "*«'«>* 
strongly  does  OAt^wl  ,^1  Xf  k  '"?'"'?■    ^'^  «» 
the  v^e  which  does  nit  m4e^4£V,f"'?'y  '^''^'^ 
to  be  worth  nothine     Tf  th.  „         ,.  .*"  ""^  recognised 
what  remains?TE-  Jod  for  n^,.'?''  'l^^''  '"**  «*»  taste, 
away  and  trodden  ^ftS   °°"""*  ""*  ^  »>«  *'<"™ 

he1SuKv^nSh?r':l"*"T  '«'.'=°""'  tolerate,  but 

enthusiast  He  SXtTbid'  T"^  '"^"  ''^''^'"*''  »* 
one  who  proposed  ?Xcome^;i^'^°,"\'^*^^«"'M 
leave  first  to  WdfLweUt°hL.^.'-''P'"  ^"^  ''«  «k«>d 
permission  to  buiThrfather  a^t''"""-.  pother  asked 
dead  (that  is,  tho^e  whte  h' ^^  '""  "^^'""^  *»  l<=t  the 
-ystrongp4ir:S-4---^a„^^^^^^^^^ 
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when  it  teemed  that  the  magic  of  his  presence  and  worda 
would  draw  his  entire  audience  into  the  number  of  his 
followers,  alarmed  lest  he  should  find  himself  surrounded 
b^  half-hearted  or  superficial  and  merely  excitable  ad- 
herents, he  turned  suddenly  upon  the  crowd,  and  with 
one  of  those  startling  expressions  which  he  seldom,  and 
yet  like  all  great  reformers  sometimes,  employed,  declared 
that  he  could  reotkve  no  man  who  did  not  haU  his  father 
and  mother  anri  his  own  life. 

These  passages  will  help  us  to  understand  the  allegoipr 
of  the  strong  man  armed  keeping  secure  possession  of  his 
{Mlace  until  he  is  expelled  by  a  stronger  than  himself. 
The  strong  man  armed  is  the  anarchic  passions  of  human 
nature,  against  which  the  law-making  power  contends. 
Nothing  can  coctro;  them,  says  Christ,  but  a  stronger 
passion  still.  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  an  empty 
condition  of  mind,  a  quiescence  or  temporary  absence  of 
the  anarchic  passion,  is  a  hollow  and  dangerous  state. 
The  demon  may  'erve  his  abode  for  a  time,  but  he  finds 
no  sustenance  abroad,  and  so  at  last  back  he  comes  hungry 
and  brings  congenial  guests  with  him. 

It  was  fully  understood  in  the  early  Church  that  this 
enthusiastic  or  elevated  condition  of  mind  was  the  dis- 
tinctive and  essential  mark  of  a  Christian.  St.  Paul, 
having  asked  some  converts  whether  they  had  received 
this  divine  inspiration  since  their  conversion,  and  receiving 
for  answer  that  they  had  not  heard  there  was  any  such 
divine  inspiration  abroad,  demanded  in  amazement  what 
then  they  had  been  baptised  into. 

Before  we  investigate  the  nature  of  the  enthusiasm  or 
divine  inspiration  which  Christ  proposed  to  kindle  in  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  let  us  consider  what  is  involved  in 
the  fact  that  he  made  morality  dependent  upon  such  an 
enthusiasm,  and  not  upon  any  activity  of  the  reasoning 
power.  It  is  the  essence  of  morality  to  place  a  restraint 
upon  our  natural  desires  in  such  a  manner  that  in  certain 
cases  we  refrain  from  doing  that  which  we  have  a  natural 
desire  to  do,  or  force  oursuves  to  do  that  to  which  we  feel 
a  repugnance.  Now,  he  who  refrains  from  gratifying  a 
wish  on  some  ground  of  reason,  at  the  same  time  feels  the 
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^i!^^"^  t^^*  8™*'"***  ■'•    Tho  object  icemt 

It  so  long  It  desirei  it.    On  the  other  hand    whei  a 

cewM  to  be  felt.    For  example,  let  us  suppose  two  meT 

to  hM  country,  but  has  no  ardour  of  patriotism,  and  Sm 
other  an  enthusiastic  patriot.    Suppose  a  briTiifcrti  to 

Se  briL°  ""Z^J^'r  '^'^  """tn^-    Neither  will^e 
u      •„,*,**  ^°™«''  »^  we  suppose  the  bribe  lanre 
«ough  will  feel  his  finger,  itch  as  Erhandles  the  S 
hB  mmd  wm  run  upon  the  advantages  it  wSuKg  Wm 
the  things  he  might  buy,  the  life  h?  might  lead  The  hS 

whkh^Vv^r\*tP'"^'/'^P'""*'y  ^t°  occupations 
S?n^  w  t  other  will  have  no  such  feelings;  the  eold 
«A«  L"^.'  ^  ^'^  •*=•'  "^"^  desire7but  p^C 
seU  happiness  or  pleasure  as  a  consequent  of  taking  it. 
^  ■  ,?*  «>nt«^,  insupportable  degradationlmd 
^XLi  ^T^  "^r^  no'listractionTwiS  ^  ^- 
Sul.  " '°°«  *^*  P^'^  °'  temptation  ^y 

oJ^h.^^^'^  ^*^^,  the  men  is  briefly  this,  that  the 
one  has  his  anarchic  or  lower  desires  under  control  tte 
other  feels  no  sud,  desires;  the  one,  so  to  «  h/b'  ^. 
taous,  IS  mcapable  of  crime,  the  other,  so  far  as  he  is 
virtuous,  is  mcapable  of  temptation.  '"  »«  ne  is 

sia^r'tt;?^"^*  u^'^'^  ^^*  °'  t^«  """er  or  enthu- 
Ki^  A  ''^  "^  be  prepared  to  find  that  he  pro- 
K>  oS^f  fr'  "*»*'"  "i  ^°"«  '^^-  Accordii^ly, 
tealw  th,t  K  T*  "«>'^J^''"«  features  of  his  mork^ 
tM^  that  he  does  not  command  us  to  reeulate  or 
control  our  uiJawful  desires,  but  pronounc^  K^d 

Z^r  ""^  ''«''''  "^  '^-  A  considerable  part  of^e 
S^^on^e  Mount  is  devoted  to  the  expoiion  of  iSs 
doctrine.    Chnst  quotes  several  prohibitions  from  the 
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Monic  law,  and  proceed*  to  declue  the  dettra  from  which 
each  prohibited  act  tpringt  equally  culpable  witii  the  act 
itself.  This  is  at  first  sight  perplexing,  because  the  desire 
out  of  which  an  unlawful  act  spring  is  often  or  generally 
a  mere  natural  appetite  which  in  itself  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent. The  truth  is,  that  Quist  requires  that  such  natural 
appetite,  when  the  gratification  of  it  would  be  unlawful, 
be  not  merely  left  ungratified,  but  altogether  destroyed, 
and  a  feeling  of  aversion  substituted  for  it  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  virtue  within  the  soul. 

This  higher  form  of  goodness,  though  of  course  it  had 
existed  among  the  heathen  nations,  yet  had  never  among 
them  been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  lower  to 
receive  a  separate  name.  The  earliest  Christians,  like  the 
Christians  of  later  times,  felt  a  natural  repugnance  to 
describe  the  ardent  enthusiastic  goodness  at  which  they 
aimed  by  the  name  of  virtut.  This  name  suited  exactly 
the  kind  of  goodness  which  Christ  expressly  commanded 
them  to  rise  above.  They  therefore  adopted  another. 
Regarding  the  ardour  they  felt  as  an  express  inspiration 
or  spiritual  presence  of  God  within  them,  they  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  religious  worship  a  word  for  which 
our  equivalent  is  "  holy  ;  and  the  inspiring  power  they 
consistently  called  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  or  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Accordingly,  while  a  virtuous  man  is  one  who 
controls  and  coerces  the  anarchic  passions  within  him  so 
as  to  conform  his  actions  to  law,  a  holy  man  is  one  in 
whom  a  passionate  enthusiasm  absorbs  and  annuls  the 
anarchic'  pusions  altogether,  so  that  no  internal  struggle 
takes  p\a/A;  and  the  lawful  action  is  that  which  presents 
itself  first  and  seems  the  one  most  natural  and  most  easy 
to  be  done. 

But  now,  ol  what  nature  is  the  enthusiasm  Christ 
requires?  We  have  seen  that  a  particular  passion  may 
raise  a  man  above  a  particular  sin.  The  enthusiastic 
patriot  is  incapable  of  treason.  He  who  passionately  loves 
one  woman  may  be  made  by  that  love  incapable  of  a 
licentious  thought;  and  an  elevated  self-love  may  make 
it  impossible  for  a  man  to  lie.  But  these  passions  aro 
partial  in  their  operation.    The  patriot,  incapable  of 
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cruel.    What  J^  SuSirif  .3.^"*"  ^^^^^  ^ 

Wd^^lE  '       '^"'"^  '""'P*''''  °^  wrong-doing 
mS'to  .".tat,^„r°'*"''^>'*  "  enthusia5tic  atUch- 

dwDlaved  a  Hi«r«mM^    «  ^  ^        .*"° '°"8'>'»  «>d  they 

ve^^alpatnSnrt^SfySefl'L^.'n'^™^^^^^    "•^- 
Jacobinism.  ^  ^^'  "*  *"'  Chnstianity  but 
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with  all  your  heart  and  jrour  neighbour  as  yonruif,  and 
the  maxim  for  practice  corresponding  to  .this  law  of  feel- 
ing is,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
to  you." 

Here  then,  it  appears,  is  our  panacea  for  all  discuses  of 
the  soul;  here  is  that  passion  which  once  conceived  in 
the  breast  is  to  make  utws  superfluous,  to  redeem  our 
nature,  to  make  "  our  days  bright  and  serene,  love  being 
an  unerring  light  and  joy  its  own  security."  We  are  to 
love  every  human  being  alike.  The  discovery,  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  seems  rather  an  empty  one.  We  will  not 
at  present  enquire  where  are  the  agencies  which  are  to 
excite  in  us  so  ftrange  a  passion:  men  do  conceive  Strang 
attachments;  they  learn,  for  example,  to  love  their 
country,  though  it  seems  surprising  that  such  an  ab- 
straction should  excite  so  much  interest.  But  is  not  the 
feeling  now  enjoined  upon  us  one  plainly  impossible 
because  self-contradictory?  There  exist  men  of  opposite 
qualities.  Love  is  a  name  we  give  to  a  feeling  aroused 
in  us  by  certain  qualities,  and  hatred  is  the  feding  aroiued 
by  qutdities  of  the  opposite  kind.  How  then  is  it  possible 
to  love  at  the  same  tune  persons  of  opposite  qualities? 

Obvious  and  forcible  as  this  objection  seems,  there  is 
something  in  us  which  rebels  against  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
stated.  Manifest  as  it  may  seem  that  we  can  only  love 
what  is  lovdy,  and  that  what  is  hateful  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  hated,  we  are  yet  aware  that  practically  our 
feelings  towards  our  fellow-creatures  are  more  complex. 
It  is  not  merely  that  almost  all  men  have  qualities  we  can 
love  even  when  the  hateful  qualities  preponderate,  nor 
merely  that  we  are  conscious  how  our  self-mterest  nuJces 
many  things  hateful  to  us  which  are  not  hateful  in  them- 
selves and  would  not  be  so  to  us  if  our  self-love  were 
diminished  or  at  rest,  but  even  in  the  extreme  case,  when 
our  hatred  seems  most  just  and  necessary,  when  monsters 
app>ear  in  the  form  of  man  whose  crimes  strike  us  with 
horror,  even  for  such  we  sometimes  detect  in  ourselves  a 
feeling  opposite  to  hatred.  When  they  fall  into  calamity 
and  death,  a  feeling  of  awe,  aye,  of  pity,  mixes  with  our 
rejoicing.    Even  in  primitive  times,  when  men's  feelings 
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tM«rds«ich  other  were  for  the  most  pm  simple  and  dear 
"«^S "  we"r;i^*^  ""^  had  not  begi,  to  iJTiS 
theh^,£,u!!  ''l^'*,*''«^P«>«s  of  tenderness.  When 
the  housekeeper  Euryclea  was  admitted  bv  UIv«m  int^ 

B^?^-  f  tim^was  to  utter  a  shout  of  triumph! 
But  the  hero  stopped  her  and  said,  "Reioice  in  ,S«S. 

r:?^ht?^'^*''?  "^y^*"'  -""^  "tterTo?hout?  U  L' 
not  nght  to  biumph  over  slaughtered  men." 

-ifK  ''k'?^"^"  ****  ^'"«'»'"  relentings,  the  thoughts 
a^l^^nl^:^  T '^'^P^^' and  affords  bw£:h 
JrS^fW^^*"?*"^  "^"^  themselves,  we  shall  find  thit 
rtis  the  idejd  of  man  in  each  man  which  calls  them  forth 

-i!.!  ^  *"1  T"  *°  Mwocent  child,"  or  "  Who  kn^ 
what  he  might  have  been  had  circuiistances  bwn  mo^ 

b^  S'L^!,^'*  "'  "  "^"^  ^"^  »'  lovelhicr4  may' 
k^  ^  ?hi  Wlow-creatures,  and  which  is  neither  SS 
tove  of  the  whole  race  which  has  been  called  above 
Jacobm«m.  nor  that  independent  toveTeaSi^S 

^S?£'„^f''i*K''P'^*""^*^-  This  third  fS 
£."f '«*  r  ^^^?!'l^  «  "  -«  Platomc  dream. 


a  yearning  of  kin^;^  ^w^^,  a  W^n'S'^lS' 

subside  when  it  exhibits  itself  as  unamiable     We  Sve^ 

^wJ'S.oTr*  f '^'^-  \"  «  ->«bi:  or -the^'n^t 
SL  K-  .  u  **'"'*^*''  '*  "8^**  to  do  so  even  thoushwe 
knew  hmi  to  be  a  very  great  criminal,  simpty  beS  h! 
«aman.    By  examples  like  this  we  iay  K^thlt  a 
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love  for  humanity  as  such  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  natural 
passion  which  would  be  universal  if  special  causes  did  not 
extinguish  it  in  special  cases,  but  like  all  other  human 
panions,  it  may  be  indefinitely  increased  and  purified  by 
training  and  by  extraordinary  agencies  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Now  this  was  the  passion  upon 
whi(£  Christ  seized,  and  treating  it  as  the  law-making 
power  or  root  of  morality  in  human  nature,  trained  anS 
developed  it  into  that  Christian  spirit  which  received  the 
new  name  of  dydmi. 

The  objection  is  then  removed  which  represents  Christ's 
rule  of  universal  love  as  impracticable  because  different 
men  rnay  exhibit  opposite  qualities,  for  it  is  shown  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  love  whidi  may  be  felt  for  unamiable 
persons.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  diat  there  is 
an  extreme  degree  of  unamiability  which  quenches  this 
love  in  us,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  when  the  passion  has 
been  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the  means  which 
Christ  may  employ,  it  may  become  a  passion  in  the 
strictest  sense  all-embracing.  What  these  means  wer«, 
and  what  character  the  passion  assumes  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, it  is  now  necessary  to  consider. 
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to  feel  it.  To  love  one?n^ahl  ^°«  '*  '  P""*'  "^  duty 
the  first  and  g^^es"^  *'SdT  Z"t' "■"' ^'-^ ^ 
Mount  he  requires  the  oaLic,^^ h^ ,^^ -^"^"^  "^  the 
as  to  include  the^wL^™.,  ^  ^*''  "»  *"<*  strength 
our  enenu«  anXse^ro  ^7  ^"'^  '"«"'»» to  hatf- 
deliver,  an  ii^Jltive  pSe  ™ '  iT'^  ^j"«  "^"^d 

It  has  been  showL  that  to  rtn  tJ:^''-  ^'"'^  enemies." 
fint  appear,  in  thrnah^^f  ^,2*^'  ."^  ""t'  «>  aight  at 

ftirther  VesC^g^^tsei  (Sf^.'T^'"*'  ^*'  *h« 
Has  the  verb  to  Wve^J^.:,  Can  it  be  done  to  order? 

tainly,  to  say  tSit  we  «^ TL^^i'^''*''^''  "«^'  Cer- 
effort  of  will  sZniTn  TO  a  ^i'^  Tl'  V^  ^y  »  ««« 
of  itself,  is  to  t^uD  a  ™,S^  °  i"'"^''  '^°«*  °°t  arise 
Yet  if  this  posi^n'  b^r^aS^Sle'^ho""^'^  P°''''°'»- 
to  ofeey  Christ's  commands?  ""**"*"'''  ^""^  «  't  possible 

We'^ak'StoInlXto^S  bt'"'^"'^''  -'"*-- 
feeling  of  love  in  o™^  wM^  n^h  *"  •'*°'^  "*  *"»  » 
had  no  existenre-  till  *  i-  **  otherwise  would  have 
cannot  XTaJl.^^BurS^^  "T  '^'^7  ^^ 
removable  may  interf™  to  ™  "J  ?"*"  '^'"d'  «e 
arising  or  to  stMeTSa^P'nT  ^^^  *''=''"8  ^«"» 
to  rmove  these  hindrwies  Kl*"  ^  =''™««»ded 
•7  kind^  and  Christ  S«*s  us  o^^,^  '^  ^  'ove 
play.    He  does  not  exi«Tn.  ♦  ^  '°  8've  nature 

hearts  of  some  new  sSt.^,1?  ''r'^t  ^°''  """^'^e* 
heart  Of  flesh  f^V^S'XT'^'''  '"^  '"•^^  ^^ 
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the  answer.  It  constantly  happens  that  one  iHiose  affec- 
tions were  originally  not  less  lively  than  those  of  most 
men  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  persons  destitute  of 
sympathy  or  tenderness.  In  this  society  eadi  person  is 
either  totally  indifferent  to  his  neighbour  or  secretly  en- 
deavouring to  injure  or  overreach  him.  The  new-comer 
is  at  first  open-hearted  and  cordial;  he  presumes  every 
one  he  meets  to  be  a  friend,  and  is  disposed  to  serve  and 
expects  to  be  served  by  all  alike.  But  his  advances  are 
met  by  some  with  cautious  reserve,  by  others  with  icy 
coldness,  by  others  with  hypocritical  warmth  followed  l^ 
treacherous  injury,  by  others  with  open  hostility.  The 
heart  which  naturally  grew  warm  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
human  being,  uiider  the  operation  of  this  new  experience 
slowly  becomes  paralysed.  There  seats  itself  gradually  in 
the  man's  mind  a  presumption  concerning  every  new  face 
that  it  is  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  a  habit  of  gathering 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  self-defence  ^enever  he  deals 
with  a  fellow-creature.  If  when  this  new  disposition  has 
grown  confirmed  and  habitual,  he  be  introduced  into  a 
society  of  an  opposite  kind  and  meet  with  people  as 
friendly  and  kind  as  he  himself  was  originally,  he  will  not 
at  first  be  able  to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  and  the  old 
kindly  affections  from  long  disuse  will  be  slow  to  rouse 
themselves  within  him.  Now  to  such  a  person  the  im- 
perative mood  of  the  verb  to  love  may  fairly  be  used.  He 
may  properly  be  told  to  make  an  effort,  to  shake  off  the 
distrust  that  oppresses  him,  not  to  suffer  unproved  sus- 
picions, causeless  jealousies,  to  stifle  by  the  mere  force  of 
prejudice  and  mistaken  opinion  the  warmth  of  feeling 
natural  to  him. 

But  we  shall  have  a  closer  illustration  if  we  suppose  the 
cold-hearted  society  itself  to  be  addressed  by  a  preacher 
who  wishes  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.  He  too  may 
fairly  use  the  imperative  mood  of  the  verb  to  love.  For 
he  may  say,  "  Your  mutual  coldness  does  not  spring  from 
an  original  want  of  the  power  of  s}rmpathy.  If  it  did, 
admomtions  would  indeed  be  useless.  But  it  springs  from 
a  habit  of  thought  which  you  have  formed,  a  maxim 
which  has  been  received  among  you,  that  all  men  are 
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devoted  to  self-interest,  that  kindneM  »  h,\  t  u, 
«nd  invites  miury     if  vo«r-fli^r^^  "J?*  feebleness 
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together  in  a  foreign  tongue  must  be  plotting  some  mis- 
chief against  ounielves.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the 
fusion  of  races  doubtless  diminished  this  antipathy  con- 
siderably, but  at  the  utmost  it  could  but  be  transformed 
into  an  icy  indifference,  for  no  cause  was  in  operation 
to  convert  it  into  kindness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
closeness  of  the  bond  which  united  fellow-citizens  was 
considerably  relaxed.  Qimmon  interests  and  common 
dangers  had  drawn  it  close;  these  in  the  wide  security  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  no  longer  a  place.  It  had 
depended  upon  an  imagined  blood-relationship;  fellow- 
citizens  could  now  no  longer  feel  themselves  to  be  united 
by  the  tie  of  blood.  Every  town  was  full  of  resident 
aliens  and  emancipated  slaves,  persons  between  whom 
and  the  dtizeiis  natiure  had  established  no  connection, 
and  whose  presence  in  the  city  had  originally  been  barely 
tolerated  from  motives  of  expediency.  The  selfishness  of 
modem  times  exists  in  defiance  of  morality,  in  ancient 
times  it  was  approved,  sheltered,  and  even  in  part  en- 
joined by  morality. 

We  are  therefore  to  consider  the  ancient  world  as  a 
society  of  men  in  whom  natural  humanity  existed  but  had 
been,  as  it  were,  crusted  or  frosted  over.  Inveterate  feuds 
and  narrow-minded  local  jealousies,  arising  out  of  an  iso- 
lated position  or  differences  of  language  and  institutions, 
had  created  endless  divisions  between  man  and  man. 
And  as  the  special  virtues  of  antiquity,  patriotism  and  all 
that  it  implies,  had  been  in  a  manner  caused  and  fostered 
by  these  very  divisions,  they  were  not  regarded  as  evils 
but  rather  cherished  as  essential  to  morality.  Selfishness, 
therefore,  was  not  a  mere  abuse  or  corruption  arising  out 
of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  but  a  theory  and  almost 
a  part  of  moral  philosophy.  Humanity  was  cramped  by 
a  mistaken  prejudice,  by  a  perverse  presumption  of  the 
intellect.  In  a  case  like  this  it  was  necessary  and  proper 
to  prescribe  humanity  by  direct  authoritative  precept. 
Sudi  a  precept  would  have  been  powerless  to  create  ike 
feeling,  nor  would  it  have  done  much  to  protect  it  from 
being  overpowered  by  the  opposite  passion;  but  the  oppo- 
site passion  of  selfishness  was  at  tiiis  period  justified  by 
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lentinn,  which  sometimes  restrained  men  from  extreme 
of  cnwlty.  Like  EnceUdus  under  iEtna,  it  lay  fettwed 
at  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  now  and  then  making 
the  mass  above  it  quake  by  an  uneasy  change  of  posture. 
To  make  this  outraged  and  ensUved  passion  predommant, 
to  give  it,  instead  of  a  veto  rarely  used,  the  whole  power 
of  government,  to  train  it  from  a  dun  misgivmg  mto  a 
clear  and  strong  passion,  required  much  more  than  a 
precept.  The  precept  had  its  use;  it  could  make  men 
feel  it  right  to  be  humane  and  desire  to  be  so,  but  it  could 
never  inspire  them  with  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Ftom 
what  source  was  this  inspiration  to  be  derived? 

Humanity,  we  have  already  observed,  is  neither  a  love 
for  the  whole  human  race,  nor  a  love  for  each  individual 
of  it,  but  a  tove  for  the  race,  or  for  the  ideal  of  man,  m 
each  individuaL    In  other  and  less  pedantic  words,  he 
who  is  truly  humane  considers  every  human  bemg  as 
such  interestiM  and  important,  and  without  waitmg  to 
criticise  each  individual  specimen,  pays  in  advance  to 
all  alike  the  tribute  of  good  wishes  and  sympathy.    Now 
this  favourable  presumption  with  regard  to  human  beings 
is  not  a  causeless  prepossession,  it  is  no  idle  superstition 
of  the  mind,  nor  is  it  a  natural  instinct.    It  is  a  feeling 
founded  on  the  actual  observation  and  discovery  of  in- 
teresting and  noble  qualities  in  particular  human  beinp, 
and  it  is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  as  the  person  who 
has  the  feeling  has  known  many  or  few  noble  and  amiable 
human  beings.    There  are  men  who  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  live  in  the  perpetual  society  of  the  mean  and 
the  base:  they  have  never,  except  in  a  few  faint  ghmpses, 
seen  anything  glorious  or  good  in  human  nature.    With 
these  the  fee&ig  of  humanity  has  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
existence,  their  minds  tend  by  a  fatal  gravitaUon  to  the 
belief  that  the  happiness  or  misery  of  such  a  paltry  race  is 
wholly  unimportant;  they  may  arrive  finally  at  a  fix^ 
condition,  in  which  it  may  be  said  of  them  without  (juahfi- 
cation,  that "  man  delights  not  them,  nor  woman  neither. 
In  this  final  stage  they  are  men  who,  beyond  the  routme 
of  Ufe,  should  not  be  trusted,  being  "  fit  for  toeasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils."    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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dear  and  candidT^teX.  i^'S^T™""''?^  ^*^ 
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"pwd?    Of  this  race  Christ  himself  was  a  memC^ ^d 
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of  the  ipedes,  the  best  cotMolation  when  our  teiue  of  its 
degradation  is  keenest,  that  a  human  brain  was  behind  his 
forehead  and  a  hunum  heart  beating  in  his  breast,  and  that 
within  the  whole  creation  of  God  nothing  more  elevated 
or  more  attractive  has  yet  been  found  than  he?  And 
if  it  be  answered  that  there  was  in  his  nature  something 
exceptional  and  peculiar,  that  humanity  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  stature  of  Christ,  let  us  remember  that 
it  was  preasely  thus  that  he  wished  it  to  be  measured, 
delighting  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  delighting 
to  call  the  meanest  of  mankind  his  brothers.  If  some 
human  bei;igs  are  abject  and  contemptible,  if  it  be  in- 
credible to  us  that  they  can  have  any  high  dignity  or 
destiny,  do  we  regard  them  from  so  great  a  height  as 
Christ?  Are  we  Ukely  to  be  more  pained  by  their  faults 
and  deficiencies  than  he  was?  Is  our  standard  higher 
than  his?  And  yet  he  associated  by  preference  with 
these  meanest  of  the  race;  no  contempt  for  them  did  he 
ever  express,  no  suspicion  that  they  might  be  less  dear 
than  the  best  and  wisest  to  the  common  Father,  no 
doubt  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  rising  to  a 
moral  devation  like  his  own.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
a  man  may  be  prouder  than  of  this;  it  is  the  most  hopeful 
and  redeeming  fact  in  history;  it  is  precisely  what  was 
wanting  to  raise  the  love  of  man  as  man  to  enthusiasm. 
An  eternal  glory  has  been  shed  upon  the  human  race  by 
the  bve  Christ  bore  to  it.  And  it  was  because  the  Edict 
of  Universal  Love  went  forth  to  men  whose  hearts  were 
in  no  cyniad  mood  but  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  a  man,  that  words  which  at  any  other  time,  however 
grandly  they  might  sound,  would  have  been  but  words, 
penetrated  so  deeply,  and  along  with  the  law  of  love  the 
power  of  love  was  given.  Therefore  also  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  enabled  to  dispense  with  philosophical  phrases, 
and  instead  of  saying  that  they  loved  the  ideal  of  man 
in  man  could  simply  say  and  feel  that  they  loved  Christ 
in  every  man. 

We  have  here  the  very  kernel  of  the  Christian  moral 
scheme.  We  have  dbtinctly  before  us  the  end  Christ 
proposed  to  himself,  and  the  means  he  considered  ade- 
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ine  cause  and  with  the  interest*  of  all  human  heinn  iT. 
path«e  ongiially  and  directly  with  Afa  de^tion-  feT^J 

"  mii^irXtS^rn  'r  r  -•^"'•^^^^^^^ 
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Love,  wheresoever  it  appean,  ii  in  its  mee«ure  a  law- 
making power.  "  Love  is  iiiHJid  in  thotight  and  deed." 
And  as  the  lover  of  his  country  is  free  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  treason,  so  is  he  who  knres  Christ  secure  from  die 
temptation  to  injure  an^  human  being,  whether  it  be 
himself  or  another.  He  is  indeed  much  more  than  this. 
He  is  bound  and  he  is  eager  to  benefit  and  bless  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  all  that  bear  his  Master's  nature,  and 
diat  not  mere^  with  the  good  gifts  of  the  earth,  but  with 
whatever  cherishes  and  trains  best  the  Christ  within  them. 
But  for  the  present  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the 
power  of  this  passion  to  lift  the  man  out  of  sin.  The  in- 
juries he  committed  lightlv  when  he  regarded  his  fellow- 
creatures  simply  as  animals  who  added  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  brute  an  ingenuity  and  forethought  that  made  them 
doubly  noxious,  become  horrible  sacrilege  when  he  sees  in 
them  no  longer  the  animal  but  the  Christ.  And  that  other 
class  of  crimes  which  belongs  more  especially  to  ages  of 
civilisation,  and  arises  out  of  a  cynical  contemp;  for  the 
species,  is  rendered  equally  impossible  to  the  man  who 
hears  with  reverence  the  announcement,  "  The  good 
deeds  you  did  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  you  did 
tome.'' 

There  are  two  objections  which  may  suggest  themselves 
at  this  point,  the  one  to  intellectual,  die  other  to  practical 
men.  The  intellectual  man  may  say,  "  To  discover  what 
it  is  right  to  do  in  any  given  case  is  not  the  province  of 
any  feding  or  passion  however  sublime,  but  requires  the 
application  of  the  same  intellectual  power  which  solves 
mathematical  problems.  The  common  acts  of  life  may 
no  doubt  be  performed  correctly  by  unintellectual  people, 
but  this  is  because  these  constantly  recurring  problems 
have  beui  solved  long  ago  by  clever  people,  and  the 
vulgar  are  now  in  possession  of  the  results.  Whenever  a 
new  combination  occurs  it  is  a  matter  for  casuists;  the 
best  intentions  will  avail  little;  there  is  doubtless  a  great 
difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  one;  the  one 
will  do  what  is  right  when  he  knows  it,  and  the  other  will 
not;  but  in  respect  for  the  power  of  ascertaining  what  it 
is  right  to  do,  supposing  their  knowledge  of  casuistry  to 
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•rises  •  new  set  of  diffi«,Itf  "'''  ^  °^"^°'^''  *«* 
which  the  end  lid  S  S^^"<='"'7  ^  "'.«?'"  1^ 
neighbour  the  fast  tSin^  to^^de«t^  "!J'"ty'?"'' 
terest  is  to  be  coniiH.^  «.  °*,P'*'«"tood  is  that  his  m- 

But  the  moral  ag«qf  ffi*d"Ji  **,'^  ^'^^  «««cies. 
it  is  that  without^;.h  tL   dominant  one  throughout; 

impossible;  hoverZt  SoJ7«~rP*''°"  °^  ^'^  i» 
vMt  majority  of  S^J^'L^"^'"'*'*'  '''^.'*=»'  «  *' 
calcuktW^idstkS^far,^       *^*""°'***"°'"-    ^e 

•nditis^^ri^^S^hi*  Tr  ^i!^  ""p'^'y- 

although  it  does  not'Stel^.^i^e  ww'"'?"«P*'''f ' 
performed,  than  to  sav  thaf  .  i,  ¥'  ^'^*"'°  "  to  be 

did  not  wi'thlS  owThi  wX'hn'''''''^  *">''  ^'«' 
mortar.  ^  *"^  ''"<=1»  and  spread  the 

The  objection  which  practical  men  tak».  ;.  . 
portant  one,  a^  the  criticisms  of.?,*,  ^  ""'^  '™- 

being  founded  commJSy  u'Z  ^el,?^.^"^^.  '^' 

ofcharacter^whil^Krre^L-^t-r^-J,;.^^^^ 
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natural  result;  that  instead  of  inspiring  those  who  feel  it 
with  reverence  and  hope  for  their  kind,  it  makes  them 
exceedingly  narrow  in  their  sjrmpathies,  disposed  to  deny 
and  explain  away  even  the  most  manifest  virtues  displayed 
by  men,  and  to  despair  of  tht  future  destiny  of  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellow-creatures;  that  instead  of  binding 
them  to  their  kind,  it  divides  them  from  it  by  a  gulf  which 
they  themselves  proclaim  to  be  impassable  and  eternal,  and 
unites  them  only  in  a  gloomy  conspiracy  of  misanthropy 
with  each  other;  that  it  is  indeed  a  law-making  power, 
but  that  the  laws  it  makes  are  little-minded  and  vexatious 
prohibitions  of  things  innocent,  demoralising  restraints 
upon  the  freedom  of  joy  and  the  healthy  instincts  of 
nature;  that  it  favours  hypocrisy,  moroseness,  and  some- 
times lunacy;  that  the  only  vice  it  has  power  to  check  is 
thoughtlessness,  and  its  only  beneficial  effect  is  that  of 
forcing  into  activity,  though  not  always  into  healthy 
activity,  the  faculty  of  serious  reflection. 

This  may  be  a  just  picture  of  a  large  class  of  religious 
men,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such 
effects  should  be  produced  by  a  pure  personal  devotion 
to  Christ.  We  are  to  remember  that  nothing  has  been 
subjected  to  such  multiform  and  grotesque  perversion  as 
Christianity.  Certainly  the  direct  love  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
felt  by  his  first  followers,  is  a  rare  thing  among  modem 
Christians.  His  character  has  been  so  much  obscured  by 
scholasticism,  as  to  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  its  at- 
tractive power.  The  prevalent  feeling  towards  him  now 
among  religious  men  is  an  awful  fear  of  his  supernatural 
greatness,  and  a  disposition  to  jbey  his  commands  arising 
partly  from  dread  of  future  punishment  and  hope  of 
reward,  and  partly  from  a  nobler  feeling  of  loyalty,  which, 
however,  is  inspired  rather  by  his  oflSce  than  his  person. 
Beyond  this  we  may  discern  in  them  an  uneasy  conviction 
that  he  requires  a  more  personal  devotion,  which  leads  to 
spasmodic  efforts  to  kindle  the  feeling  by  means  of  violent 
raptures  of  panegyric  and  by  repeating  over  and  getting 
by  rote  the  ardent  expressions  of  those  who  retdly  had  it. 
That  is  wanting  for  the  most  part  which  Christ  held  to  be 
all  in  all,  spontaneous  warmth,  free  and  generous  devotion. 


The  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity     ,,7 

2d 'siX'^tf.V'SS^'^  -  """ow  .hould  be  poo, 

Everest  censor  of  O^ti^Ju  Z^^J""'  "^''^  '»>• 

«"s  picture  and  on  tC  "  LTk  ^/J*"'^'  "^^  on 
characters  of  men  forc« "itsetf?^*^"^'^  distinction  in  the 
«U  the  men  of  the  Md.„t  w^uP^^^en^e.    Among 

scarcely  one  or  t^  to  Xm  ir^S..'"'''''  *•>*'«  '^^^ 
the  epithet  "  holv  "    Tn  „»fc  ?'*•**  venture  to  apolv 

*an  one  or  ^^'if  tr°'^„''Z^'j  ttf^werenotK 

theiractions  w^'p^ss^^d  w^°  "^'t'  ^^.  ^^""^  « 
of  goodness,  and  ^:^,  ate^fr„""f^'*='*'^  «th"siasm 
even  a  vicious  thought  Jth^^^^^.V^  ««?»rded 
deny  that  in  CbnsZit^^\i,^^^^^ "^ ""^  ^^^ 
ness,  which  we  call  hoIinVsrSf    r?  ^'^^"-toned  good- 
}^  that  it  has  be«,  «Sn^  ^'"^'^  ^'^  "^U  ^ain- 
«.  that  there  h^^cSy  S^fJ!-    ^''^"P'  '^'  '""^h 
country  since  the  ^e  of  awf.     ^  "  ""^  "^^t^an 
P«sed  without  exMWtlnf »    K       "^^^  "  century  has 
*«t  his  mere  prSTa!  sI^.^k"^/"^''  ^'''^tion 
gW)d  better,  and  haTLn  fefe^  the  bad  and  made  the 
GodHimself.    AnduZS^'^'S^'^':P"-^ncot 
Qmstianity  die?         "™  «=  so,  nas  Lhnst  failed?  or  can 
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THK  lord's  supper 

That  Christ  had  but  a  slight  esteem  for  rites  and  cere- 
monies may  be  argued  negatively  from  his  establishing  so 
few,  and  positively  from  the  contempt  he  poured  on  the 
traditional  formalities  prized  so  highly  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  But  he  well  understood  their  use,  and  we 
have  already  observed  with  what  rigorous  firmness  he  in- 
sisted on  his  followers  submitting  to  the  initiatory  rite  of 
baptism.  The  kingdom  he  was  founding  was  to  be  every- 
where imperium  in  imperio  ;  its  members  were  to  be  at  the 
same  time  members  of  secular  states  and  national  bodies. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to  pre- 
serve the  distinctness  of  the  Christian  society  and  to  pre- 
vent its  members  from  being  drawn  apart  from  each  other 
by  the  distractions  of  worldly  claims  and  engagements. 
For  this  purpose  certain  sacramenta  or  solemn  observ- 
ances renewing  and  reminding  them  of  their  union  were 
most  desirable,  and  Christ  ordained  two,  the  one  ex- 
pressmg  the  distinctness  of  the  Church  from  the  world, 
and  the  other  the  unity  of  the  Church  within  itself.  Of  the 
former,  Baptism,  mention  was  made  when  we  considered 
Christ's  Call,  concerning  the  latter,  the  Common  Supper 
or  oTxrrrft-toK  of  Christians,  it  is  convenient  to  say  some- 
thmg  now. 

A  common  meal  is  the  most  natural  and  universal  way 
of  expressing,  maintaining,  and  as  it  were  ratifying  rela- 
tions of  friendship.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  regarded  the 
meals  of  human  beings  as  having  the  nature  of  sacred  rites 
(sacra  mensse^.  If  therefore  it  sounds  degrading  to  com- 
pare the  Christian  Communion  to  a  club-dinner,  this  is 
not  owing  to  any  essential  difference  between  the  two 
things,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  modems  connect  less  digni- 
fied associations  with  meals  than  the  ancients  did,  and 
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dinner:  but  the  club  f.t^^  Communion  is  a  club- 
Christ  are  mem^„ "f  k-  ^LfS'"  J^^^;  God  and 
lists,  but  at  i^b^que  tewf  Se'^'^.^^^^'y  ^  ^^ 
men,  with  an  iMum^bl™    P^^e^ted  spirit;  of  just 

beside  those  w™rSJt  veT^/^  *"f  "l'  ?^*  '^^ 
to  the  grave.  ^**  surrendered  their  bodies 

saS^t'tl'^S'tht"*  ^''^'^'  ^''^  have  too  few 

pose,  however,  that  theseXo  ar!  ^kT  ^"^  ^  «Jp- 
&deed  withoui  them  we  cl^s,^*  i^"""'*  '=««»ti»J.  and 
maintaining  its  distinrt^isS^r^^  w?f ""  **  Church 
formofentianceand^h^l  ^:  Without  a  solemn 
Christians^uK^rtS^^^^y'^-^^^^^^^ 
these  meetings  it  was  obviW.IvH»JJ!M^-**'*^-  ^"t  •« 
that  not  on;f  theX^TtSln  f  r'K^'*  ^'"''Po^ible, 
the  nature  Ltd  ma™«  of  th^,  °-  ^hnstians,  but  also 
bolically  exwessed^W.  1       "  "'"°"'  ^^ould  be  sym- 

lengthL'SJ^^^L^^dSLTthT^'^^?*^  *c'  ^' 
without  referring  to  or  nrod,,^-  ■        g>"st>M  Society, 

Supper.    If  the^ef^re  thSr^f  L"w?<J''^  ^"^^ 
at  winch  we  had^-^e'Snt^tlVaSvT""  "^  «>*  ^"'^ 

c?o&rdtdif£f  t^-^^^^^ 

and  charir^  r^*?ie°orr;''?^'^"''"°''"=« 

^^Ssst^S  CXt^nlrsl^^'^,^^^^^^ 
by  admitting  all  ChristiMTw,>h^?^*?**5^ho  share  it; 

terms,  it  ex^esses'^S/^Tv^S'^wtTr"  ^3"'" 
The  extreme  simplicitv  of  thn.™  .     ^  soaety. 
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with  the  thing  symbolised.  The  meal  consisted  of  bread 
and  wine,  the  simplest  and  in  those  countries  most  uni- 
versal elements  of  food;  and  when  men  of  different  nations 
or  degrees  sat  or  knelt  together  and  received,  as  from  the 
hand  of  God,  this  simple  repast,  they  were  reminded  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  of  their  common  human  wants,  and 
their  common  character  of  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
the  Universal  Father. 

But  Christ  added  something  to  the  ceremony.  He  bade 
his  followers  consider  the  bread  they  ate  as  his  body,  and 
the  wine  they  drank  as  las  blood.  And  in  a  discourse 
recorded  by  St.  John,  which  we  may  quote  without  dis- 
trust, as  it  is  so  manifistly  confirmed  by  the  accounts 
given  by  the  other  Evangelists  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  he  says,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  What 
Christ  meant  by  life  is  not  now  difficult  to  discover.  It 
is  that  healthy  condition  of  the  mind  which  issues  of 
necessity  in  "■jht  action.  This  health  of  the  soul  we  know 
Christ  regarded  as  consisting  in  a  certain  enthusiasm  of 
love  for  human  beings  as  such.  This  enthusiasm  then, 
we  are  now  informed,  will  not  spring  up  in  us  spon- 
taneously nor  by  any  efforts  we  may  make  to  kmdle  it  in 
ourselves,  nor  is  the  message  of  Christianity  fully  delivered 
when  love  to  the  human  race  is  declared  to  be  a  duty; 
human  beings  will  not  unite  merely  because  they  are  told 
to  do  so,  nor  will  the  anarchic  passions  submit  to  a  mere 
reproof.  Men  caniiot  learn  to  love  each  other,  says  Christ, 
but  "  by«ating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood." 

_  The  Lord's  Supper,  then,  confirms  by  its  symbolism  the 
view  of  Christian  morality  which  was  taken  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  viras  there  asserted  that  Christ  did  not  regard 
it  as  possible  to  unite  men  to  each  other  but  by  first  unit- 
ing them  to  himself.  And  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which 
the  union  of  Christians  is  symbolised,  it  is  represented  as 
depending  not  merely  on  the  natural  passion  of  humanity 
implanted  in  their  breasts,  nor  merely  on  the  command  of 
Christ  calling  that  passion  into  activity,  but  upon  a  certain 
intimate  personal  contact  between  Christ  and  his  followers. 
The  tmion  of  mankind,  but  a  union  begun  and  subsisting 
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«iul  in  many  passages  declares  that  Christ  is  hk  M,Jl^ 

of  Christ^  '^'^  *^"  ^^'^  '«'J  ««nking  thT  blood 

to  understand  and  judge  of  its  sco^^  A^d  w  T 
sXe^"?  "^  consider  V  whi<S*^a£'t£oughE 

sr:i;=2S£— "----^^^ 

have  attK  ^reil^^  ^Buf  fh A."**^  '^  "^'^  *° 
s^le  impact  like  thaHSS'  is'«lS  ThafrLt 
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setUie  planets  in  motion,  Christ  dainu  to  be  a  perpetual 
atfaactive  power  like  the  sun  which  detennines  their 
orbit    TLay  contiibuted  to  men  some  discovery  and 
passed  away ;  Christ's  discovery  is  himself.    To  humanity 
strugghM  with  Its  passions  and  its  destiny  he  says.  Clini 
to  me,  cling  ever  closer  to  me.    If  we  believe  St.  TohnTS 
^.resented  himself  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  as  the 
i>heph«axl  of  the  Souls  of  men,  as  the  Way  to  immortalitv 
as  the  Vme  or  Life-Tree  of  Humanity.    And  if  we  refuse 
to  beheve  that  he  used  those  words,  we  cannot  deny, 
without  rejecting  aU  the  evidence  befoi    us,  that  he  used 
words  which  have  substantially  the  same  meaning     We 
Mnnot  deny  that  he  commanded  men  to  leavTevery- 
thmg  and  attadh  themselves  to  him;   that  he  declared 
himself  king,  master,  and  judge  of  men;  that  he  promised 
to  give  rest  to  aU  the  weary  and  heavy-laden;  that  he 
mslxucted  his  foUowers  to  hope  for  life  from  feeding  on 
his  body  and  blood.  ^ 

But  it  is  doubly  surprising  to  observe  that  these  enor- 
mous pretensions  were  advanced  by  one  whose  special 
peculiarity,  not  only  among  his  contempon>":es  but  among 
the  remarkable  men  that  have  appeared  bfore  and  since 
was  an  abnost  femmine  tenderness  and  humanity     This 
characteristic  was  remarked,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Baptist,  and  Chnst  hunself  was  fully  conscious  of  it     Yet 
so  clear  to  him  was  his  own  dignity  and  infinite  importance 
to  the  human  race  as  an  objective  fact  witii  which  his 
own  opinion  of  himsell  had  nothing  to  do,  tiiat  in  the  same 
breath  m  which  he  a  ierts  it  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  he  aUudes,  apparentiy  with  entire  unconscious- 
ness, to  his  humiUiy.    "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
lemolmtjor  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."    And  again 
when  speakmg  to  his  followers  of  the  arroiance  of  the 
Pharisees,  he  says,  "  they  love  to  be  caUed  Rabbi;  but  be 
not  you  called  Rabbi, /or  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ " 
Vfbo  IS  the  humble  man?    It  is  he  who  resists  with 
fecial  watchfubess  and  success  the  temptations  which 
the  condiUons  of  his  life  may  offer  to  exaggerate  his  own 
importance.    He,  for  example,  is  humble  who,  bom  into  a 
high  station,  remembers  that  those  who  are  placed  lower 
m  soaety  are  also  men  and  may  have  more  intrinsic  merit 
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•"<>  supper  J  J, 

^  are  peculiar  tempta^I?te??'  «<»  .obscure.    But 
He  «  «  danger  of  be^l^SS^T^,*'.  thinker, 
which  he  gam,  over  othSs  he  S^.  k-  ''''.>'>*  influence 
the  greatoes,  of  the  tl3t»  ^th  th^*K^  '''^•*«'  ^ 
u^y  deals  and  which  from  tinT!   ^^''^.  ^  """d  habit- 
besides  intellectual  rifteO,i?Mj?  *^'  '*  originates.    If 
bdity,  strong  moral  ^tSiSns^  P""*"  •"'te  s;nsi- 
twn  and  pi^,  hi,  tempteStoT'  P""'"  »'  i«d.gm. 
of  finer  clay  than  oth«  m«"J^d*"^«  that  he  is  r^, 
htle  to  pre-eminence  and  sover^t,       ^.^  «  natural 
the  tempution  of  moral  j^f^ZT^  "r""  them.    Such  is 
Christ  was  humble Tras^^fv  """^  "  Christ,  «,d  ? 
^tmnal  success.    If  h^ud^H  v   ''iJPt^tion  wiS^«. 
the  Baptist  described  4i  S  ^T^  ""«^y.  «««  ^ 
to  a  l«,b,  and,  we  mafSld  tf  hT,  v  ''"  '""'P'™*^  him 
Wed  his  character  fi^tS/  te^""^'"  "^^^^ 
OMtented  with  obscurity  Tanbnj^  "^  °°«  naturally 
dMtmction  «.d  eS^'whSi'Kf  ""^^^  '^'««  for 
S?^  *«,P»t  forward  perS^,^f^°« /?  great  men, 

Sr^mii^"*^  who  shoX^beSteS^f  •~'°P«*^- 
Mimg  bombastic  in  the  titlw  „r^6^eatest,  findmg  some- 
ample  and  homely,  of  cmS^^^J"^*"'"'  fond  of^K 

ijnjsdf  somu«Ai^Xl?n^;^fe'^P'^  occupyLj 
of  sickness  and  want,  UurttKl",'^?"' '^'h  the  relief 

^e  importance  of  h^^XSte^S"  ^  '=^«^«t« 
"«ely  to  master  him:  lastlv  «„♦  -  •  "^^  P'^s  was  not 
"«  a  feeling  «,  S^I^y^'SatSK^^'I^K''''  *«  human 
reject  as  a  sort  offreason  ttS  f^*  ^^  ^"^  lively  to 
•^manner  above^°   cLiW »*^  ^*  '^^^  ^ 
humble  man.    When  we  have  ftfii      *PPe»».  was  this 
we  may  be  in  a  condign  to  e!?-^  ^'"^"'^  the  facf 
evidence,  which,  submSt^h,^^'!.**  ^^^  fo«e  of  the 
w  direct  opposition  to  X  StT.'^'J^"''^.'"^""  h^! 
9^^^,  persistently  withThT^i       *  *"<^  instincts,  to  kv 
m  opposition  to  KtL  retr*«  "^  «"tire  con^iSiSf 
offence  which  his  owTfoUow^r  ''?'"'  ^  ^P'te  of  °he 
»ore  transcendent,^o«  uK^r""^"*^'  *°  «  domij^' 
^ost  d^riou.  Votary^;^;- -P.ete,^tha„ 
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OuK  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  law  under 
which  the  members  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth  are 
called  to  live  has  led  us  to  the  discovery  that  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  such  law  exists,  it  being  characteristic 
of  this  commonwealth  that  every  member  of  it  is  a  law- 
eiver  to  himself.  Every  Christian,  we  learn,  has  a  divine 
mspiration  which  dictates  to  him  in  all  circumstances  the 
right  course  of  action,  which  inspiration  is  the  passion  of 
humanity  raised  to  a  high  energy  by  contemplation  of 
Christ's  character,  and  by  the  society  of  those  in  whom  the 
same  enthusiasm  exists.  We  cease,  therefore,  henceforth 
to  speak  of  a  Christian  law,  and  endeavour  instead  to 
describe  in  its  large  outlines  the  Christian  character;  that 
is  to  say,  the  new  views,  feelings,  and  habits  produced  in 
the  Christian  by  his  guiding  enthusiasm. 

The  tendency  and  operation  of  this  enthusiasm  will  be 
most  clearly  apprehended  if  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
it  led  those  who  felt  it  to  regard  the  current  morality  of 
their  time  and  country,  in  other  words,  the  Jewish  law. 
In  this  law  they  had  beoi  bred;  it  was  their  rule  of  life  up 
to  the  tinle  when  they  awoke  to  a  new  life.  How,  then, 
did  they  regard  this  system  after  their  regeneration? 

In  the  first  place  'hey  regarded  it  critically,  as  some- 
thing of  which  they  were  independent  and  with  which 
they  could  dispense.  They  had  in  their  own  breasts  an 
inexhaustible  spring  of  morality;  of  written  and  formu- 
lated morality  they  had  henceforth  no  need.  Feeling  a 
sure  foundation  under  their  feet,  they  gathered  courage  for 
the  first  time  to  examine  and  criticise  what  before  they 
had  felt  it  their  wisdom  to  receive  without  criticism.  As 
Jews  their  piety  had  consisted  in  a  certain  timid  caution, 
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2^!ft  ^i«°geft^^  S^  the,  became 
In  penods  which  am  mi.».--_  •    • 

?««>«  thi.  d««<5S  ^'Sfon  ""ffi""  P''*y  '^-»y« 

ft«e  «nd  oyful  devotion  to  a  m.l.l  if*i*""***»  fr°n»« 
*taveor.  He  fot  work  of  the  5!t^^°K»°'^  ««'«»•« 
of  encouragement,  and  the  humM-^  ^P*"*  *«  »  "-o* 
mort  courageoM  of  all  nr*^  »■  '^  """  ^°""<»  *»>« 
«««  of  trSition,  whkS  thM  ^t^K  ^"''"«'y  *c 
Law  and  unhesitatingly  proMun^w  .^  *^'  "^^  °^  the 
*Mting  in  authority/ Cof^htf?*P*"°^  them 

"«?« he stigmatisedas iSal L,!?^  \!^ ' ^°°°"«J 
which  were  in  themselv«SS?«    "nd  nuschievous,  others 

he  gave  grievous  offence  to^o^S^J^u  ^  th«  conduct 
f«vat.ve  spirits.    Do^tie^X^T*'    ""tious,"  con- 
tulated-the  washingT^I^rf'  ^f^-^^^  ^""^  «Pos- 
Portant,  but  wise  mfn,  ou^^c^to^K  "  ""  '**«"  '^- 
usage;  by  such  symbilbm  we'^^','"'"  prescribed  the 
form  the  habit  of  purity     :^e^lTI?  ■'"'  '*««''  «d 
garded  as  Milton  rSar^  th.       ^"^  ^"^t  perhaps  re- 
whether  his  lines^S1f^elSfr,*''°u*^°°tSiow 
«»w»ted  the  syllable     A,  rt,    ^^^  '*"«th  till  he  had 
questions  only  the  s^  ofTh^K  Poet  consulted  on  such 
inysteries  of  Wty  m?e  fco'"<^  ^T '  «>  were  iS 
of  purity  whidh  he  had«^eivS^fal°^*  ^  ^  Spirit 
•ndeed,  in  his  natur^  H^^i^.    from  above.    It  was  not 
useftil  to  the  ignoS  ^d^"^^^"*  ^^'^  nught  bi 
forhnnself.    As  he  st^wd  to  T^'   k"'*'^'' "™«=essaiy 
so  he  would,  no  douWa^'^iT^L^Pt.'^'^fro'n  JohS^ 
his  own  observance  if  hi  h«^!  '""'^ed  these  usagis  by 
But  he  seemrto  have  co^H  *!5  T  «°^  «  them  a1  Z 
methods  was  gone  by    ZS  *1,'  "^^  *^«  ^°'  *«« 
to  be  mischievous  tie  m^eSt  ^  '"**  contrivances  begin 
he  condemned  th^X^ZTf""^  ^  ^'^' 

-th  the  utmL  -erS:e?i;iri^e^rMJ: 
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called  in  question  the  Jewish  view  of  them  u  infallible 
oracles  of  Gou .  Some  parts  of  them,  particularly  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  seem  to  have  been  often  present  to  hit 
thoughts.  Yet  even  the  Old  Testament  he  regarded  in  a 
sense  critically,  and  he  introduced  canons  of  interpretation 
which  must  have  astonished  by  their  boldness  the  relupous 
men  of  the  day.  For  he  rwarded  the  laws  of  Moses, 
though  divine,  as  capable  of  becoming  obsolete  and  also 
as  incomplete.  On  the  question  of  divorce  he  declared 
the  Mosaic  arrangement  to  have  been  well  suited  for  the 
"  hard-heartedness  "  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  but  to  be  no 
longer  justifiable  in  the  advanced  condition  of  morals. 
So  too  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  the  permission  of  private 
revenge,  and  other  points  in  which  the  Mosaic  legislation 
had  necessarily  something  of  a  barbaric  character,  he  un- 
hesitatingly repeded  the  acts  of  the  lawgiver  and  intro- 
duced new  provisions. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  alarm  which  such  freedom  of 
interpretation  must  have  excited  in  the  "cautious." 
They  would  declare  it  destructive  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  Were  not  the  Scriptures  given,  they  would 
say,  to  save  man  from  his  own  reason?  Does  not  Iheir 
priceless  value  consist  in  this,  that  for  all  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances they  furnish  a  rule  whidi  simple  men  may  fol- 
low with  simple  obedience  ?  But  if  these  divine  rules  can 
in  any  case  become  obsolete,  if  human  affairs  can  change 
so  far  that  the  Scriptures  can  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  our  feet, 
if  the  words  of  the  Eternal  can  be  subject  to  the  accidents 
of  time  and  mutability,  what  further  use  can  there  be  in  the 
Scripture,  and  how  henceforth  shall  our  steps  be  guided? 

It  was  tile  inspiration,  the  law-making  power,  that  gave 
Oirist  and  his  disciples  courage  to  shake  thenuelves  free 
from  the  fetters  even  of  a  divine  law.  Their  position  was 
a  new  and  delicate  one,  and  nothing  but  such  an  inspiration 
could  have  enabled  them  to  maintain  it  To  pronounce 
the  old  law  entirely  true  or  entirely  false  would  have  been 
easy,  but  to  consider  it  as  true  and  divine  yet  no  longer 
true  for  them,  no  longer  their  authoritative  guide,  must 
have  seemed,  and  must  seem  even  to  us,  at  first  s^ht 
unnatural  and  paradoxical.    It  may  be  illustrated,  how- 
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™fc»  m  prescribe?  whL  h  »ii  L**..'*«™'"  "Pd 

««ce.Jed  and  that  tte  SjL?honM  2?'j  fl'""'''  «»'^ 
•»«»"«  they  are  prescribed  a,  ^  '"^"''^  »mpfy 
r^y  ha.  not  <Wer3th^n^'''?\*°  '""K  «  he 
•tnctly  by  the  ruj^  and  rt  wou&W',\*  »«»*  «Wde 
*««n  w  order  to  go  in  «arrh  .^f  ♦^  4°**'"''  ^  'bandon 
t!|ne  when  the  dScoytJ^t,^  '*■    ^"*  ^e^e  comes  • 

the  discipline  to  whichheW™Li??i",?*  "*«»»  "^  «U 
h««.  the  principle  .wei^iSdf"5S*!:f  .•*«•?«  clear  to 
"d  ill-«pprehended  multitadf  oT^^**- *'  ""«^"«<« 
JMumonious  and  luminous  But  th.^^  J"  *  »»<'»«>t 
moment  that  it  emS  Ae  ™fcl «  ZI^P'*  »*  *«  «me 

JwybenotlesslSel^bSiSSr'*'*'?''"-    Th«y 
true  far  more  clearly  ^  ^"'  *fy  "|fy  be  seen  to  2 

th«r  use  is  gone;  tt«?MS^7;u.^"**«y *« obsolete; 
which  is  alrSidy'wSl^n^^''' *^f.  ^t-^e  *^  "^  that 
foigottenormisundttst^  'l/Si**^^  «*^'  "gain  be 
ttt  a  later  time  it  iT^^  ,",V'«»t«"d«»t  refers  to  them 
Aould  ever  hate  d^SiS  IS"  ''^'^»'^•'  *^t  ^^ 
probably  in  the  nideid  i^*!!"*"""  ^"^  "  '»°™«'t.  «^ 

fona  he  may  discolTt^g^'y  SrT''^^r  "' *«^ 
adapted  for  the  beeinn»r«n^  ^ tboufh  well  enomrh 
yet  In  itself  not  tSis^^j^^pcumstanc^'^^ 
stances  to  mislead.  '^'culated  under  other  drciin- 

at  on^dit^Li'SrSn'^LS*  %-^  «>«  «--c  law 
find  It  in  part  obsolete  he  fo.nH  .v  ^u'  ""'  ""^  '^'^  he 
meagre andinperfert     And  th^      *•  ^^"Khout  utt:rly 

a»e  rude  clans  aSfLd^^e^rxJ"*^*?""-  ^^'^ 
desert  and  the  Tews3o  fn^h    to  Mos«,  ^  t^^  ^^ 

the  temple  coJ^kleZ^'Z^  °^,J''^""'  ^it^ 
heartedness  »  of  the  p^y^e  LtioTt,!^^-  ^'  "  ^^- 
the  gradual  ^^  ^  C  IT "pS^,^;;^  l^S 
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Utmture.    Uwt  which  in  the  CMh'er  time  the  bat  kneo 
h»a  probably  fonnd  it  hud  to  keep  eouM  now  terve  onlr 
M  •  curb  upon  the  wont    The  ditctplet  of  Moms  wen 
lubject  to  kwlets  ommou  which  they  couM  n6t  control, 
•nd  the  fiercest  ebuIliUons  of  which  seenud  to  them  venid, 
misfortunes  rather  th«n  crimes.    Self-nstraintofanykind 
was  to  them  a  new  and  hard  lesson.    They  listened  with 
awe  to  Uie  uupired  teacher  who  taught  them  not  to  covet 
their  neighbour's  wife  or  jwoperty;  and  when  they  were 
commanded  not  to  commit  murder,  they  wondered  doubt- 
less by  what  art,  by  \H»at  contrivance,  it  might  be  possible 
to  put  a  bndle  on  the  thing  called  «ij«r-?'  angerwhich 
far  sweeter  than  trickling  drops  of  honey  rises  in  die  bosom 
of  a  man  like  smoke."*    But  how  much  was  all  this 
changedl    If  one  like  Paul  had  gone  to  a  Christian  teacher 
after  the  new  enthusiasm  of  humanity  had  been  excited  in 
him,  and  asked  for  instruction  in  morality,  would  it  have 
satisfied  him  to  be  told  that  he  must  abstain  from  commit- 
tmg  murder  and  robbery?    These  Uws,  to  be  sure,  were 
not  obsolete,  but  the  better  class  of  men  had  been  raised  to 
an  elevation  of  goodness  at  which  they  were  absolutely 
unassailable  by  temptations  to  commit  them.     Their 
moral  sense  re(}uired  a  different  training,  far  more  ad- 
vanced instrucUon.    It  is  true  that  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  there  might  be  found  a  morality  con- 
sida«bly  more  advanced,  but  through  the  life  and  example 
of  Chnst  the  humblest  of  his  followers  was  advanced  a 
long  stage  beyond  even  this.    No  one  who  had  felt,  how- 
ev«  feebly,  the  Christian  enthusiasm  could  fail  to  find  even 
m  I>eutei:onomy  and  Isaiah  something  narrow,  antiquated, 
and  uuufficient  for  his  needs. 

Now  in  what  consisted  precisely  the  addition  made  by 
Chnst  to  morality?  ' 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Christ  raised  the  feeling 
of  humamty  from  being  a  feeble  restraining  power  to  be 
an  mspiring  passion.  Tie  Christian  moral  reformation 
may  mdeed  be  summed  up  in  this— humanity  changed 
from  a  restraint  to  a  motive.  We  shall  be  prepared  there- 
fore to  find  that  while  earlier  moralities  had  dealt  chiefly 
m  prohibitions,  Christianity  deals  in  positive  commands 
And  precisely  this  is  the  case,  precisely  this  difference 
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t*teit  committed  to  wr^t  iT^. '"''  '".*  »«Pkin  the 
wl»  bu  onJy  done  wh.?  t  w.h^^"y  "'**•'''•  »«^! 

g«Mt's  conception  of  pmctiMTtL^^'^'  ''«  *»  «>*t 

considered  the  healthv  ~,«j^  "^*  observed  that  h. 
enthusiastic  or  SS  S^h v*"*  "*  <^i>»rMerto^  „ 
pre»crib«  just  lSS^n?u"c?  «°°i.7.  ^  «»"  tlTt  £ 
such  enthusiastic  feeli™™  in^^^"'''  ^  Prompted  by 
1^  teaching  will  a^^tf„*^„«>««tency  S^r  uni? 

•Miebmef  strike  us  that  tteiL!  uH'  ''"»•  I*  may 
««»  of  beneficence  andttereLfT  "J^'^  *"*  devotedto 
?i^ht  have  been  git^  to  wofks  mn«  "^  P''>'««1  ^ 
fiaal  to  the  race.  Of  M.  »»  ""^^  permanently  bene- 
nature  and  the  Wgh^*!^,!^'  ^^P  «"«  Power^e^ 
jnen  the  fonner  m^ghTTthT'^™  *".''  ascendency  o^r 
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mass  of  evil  around  him,  and  lengthening  by  a  span  the 
short  lives  of  the  generation  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived.  The  whole  amotmt  of  good  done  by  such  works  of 
charity  could  not  be  great,  com[>ared  with  Oirist's  powers 
of  doing  good;  and  if  thepr  were  intended,  as  is  often  sup- 
•  posed,  merely  as  attestations  of  his  divine  mission,  a  few 
acts  of  the  lund  would  have  served  this  purpose  as  well  as 
many.  Yet  we  may  see  that  they  were  in  fact  the  great 
work  of  his  life;  his  biography  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words, "  he  went  about  doing  good  ";  his  wise  words  were 
secondary  to  his  beneficial  deeds;  the  latter  were  not 
introductory  to  the  former,  but  the  former  grew  occasion- 
ally, and,  as  it  were,  accidentally  out  of  the  latter.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  Cbnat  merely  reduced  to  prac- 
tice his  own  principle.  His  morality  required  diat  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others  should  not  merely  be  re- 
membered as  a  restraint  upon  action,  but  should  be  made 
the  principal  motive  of  action,  and  what  he  preached  in 
words  he  preached  still  more  impressively  and  zealously 
in  deeds.  He  set  the  first  and  greatest  example  of  a  life 
wholly  governed  and  guided  by  the  passion  of  humanity. 
The  very  scheme  and  plan  of  hb  life  differed  from  that 
of  other  men.  He  had  no  personal  prosfwcts,  no  fortune 
to  push,  no  ambitions.  A  good  man  before  had  been 
understood  to  be  one  who  in  the  pursuit  of  Us  own  per- 
sonal happiness  is  careful  to  consider  also  the  happiness  of 
those  around  him,  declines  all  prosperity  gained  at  their 
expense,  employs  his  leisure  in  relieving  some  of  their 
wants,  and  who,  lastly,  in  some  extreme  need  or  danger 
of  those  connected  with  him,  his  relations  or  his  country, 
consents  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  or  welfare  to  theirs.  In 
this  scheme  of  life  humanity  in  its  rudimentary  forms  of 
family  feeling  or  patriotism  enters  as  x  restraining  or  regu- 
lating principle;  only  in  the  extreme  case  does  it  become 
the  mainspnng  of  action.  What  with  other  good  men 
was  the  extreme  case,  with  Christ  was  the  rule.  In  many 
countries  and  at  many  different  times  the  lives  of  heroes 
had  been  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  filial  or  parental  or 
patriotic  love.  A  great  impulse  had  overmastered  them; 
personal  interests,  the  love  of  life  and  of  the  pleasures 
of  life,  had  yielded  to  a  Iiigher  motive;    the  names  of 
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pointed  7ut,.  thTSSS  K  otuH.  ■'  *"  "^^ 
Such  a  sacrifice,  the  crowniW  «V  „?T  ^  recounted, 
when  It  rises  above  itseuX  r?«^k  °' '"?'"«'  goodness 
moment  of  eJevationS  ^"^^1^^"'' ""' '"  «'°« 
*«*««««y/  this  is  meant  whl^itTsZ  emergency,  but 
domg  good;  nor  was  the  See  'Th.'  ^  ''«P'.«bout 
fnend  or  country   but  for  ^^  f*^*  '°'"  "'"^'ve  or 

name  of  man.  ^'  °    *"'  «^"ywJ»ere  who  bear  the 

Those  who  stood  bv  watrhi...  i,- 
teaching,  but  probabl/stiUm^fJf/J*'**'  ^"1*  that  his 
a  revolution  in  morifty  ^  °e,e  /ettW  ^'Jf  "^"^ 
legislations.  Mosaic  or  GeiuSe  thL  .    P^  1°  ^".  P"^*"" 
ratification  and  abolition     Whi^tK'^  ^^'^^  "  ""  °nce 
the  rules  and  maxims  by  wS  t^ev^'hlli'K-f^'  '^^  ^«" 
die  mto  a  higher  and  blgZhk  ^.^.i"*?*""  "^^^ 
which  is  gained  by  dSinL  '  Ifi^7  "'•  '''*  fr«'*'<"» 
straining  it,  by  cnlcifv^n»  * k^  selfishness  mstead  of  re- 
it.    In  fhis'  ne^ru  ?Sfey  L^r*"  ■  !^*^  °^  circumdsi^ 
included,  but »  indudS  L^  ~     •  ""  °'''  "^^  ^  ^ 
of  moral  science,  CJrt  de'^e^"  m^'gnificant,  axioms 
to  them  necessary  tf^hiWtl  if;,i    "?  '°."8«r  ^'^'ned 
enmneration  thediS acte bv  w^k""''  "^"^  '«*»"<'"'' 
hjs.  neighbour.    Now^t  they^£  l^h™!?  ""^y  «J"« 
of  mterests  the  haDDin««  nf  .?r  ^    J  ^^^  «  the  first 
brought  in  conff  S^lf  *"*  "hom  they  mighthe 

restramed  them  from^SotgXT^  B^It  T"'*'  ^'"'^h 
morality  incorporated  into  iUetfZVlHK  "'"'''  *he  new 
was  Its  compos!  A  nw  a„ti„*f  ^' ''fu*  ™"'*  "^ipler 
was  discovered.  Positi^,^^^^!  "I  ^«  "><"»'  gtebe 
«de  of  Negative.  To  A^dTtTifno*?!'*^  l^''  "^  *he 
ma^r  be  called  justice  wL  arfXw  f  k  j''"'"^  harm,  which 
which  may  properly  rlriv.tl  5?  "^"^^  °^  ^oing  good, 
name  of  Charity  '""*  '^^  distmctively  CwS 

taiS^heS^rrtn^^i^^h^tet^^^^^ 
«ong  heard  under  the  open  sky  ofTht^'"  '"  "  '"'"'''^ 
quod  post  nulla  arpuet  «tes -^  „,    f  •  ^-   "^""'"e  Perfidie 
ment  of  an  era  of  ^llj^a  toS'""'"^  "'^'^  «"""''"«^- 
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wealth  in  which  a  universal  enthusiasm  not  only  takes  the 
ptace  of  law,  but  by  converting  into  a  motive  what  was 
before  but  a  passive  restraint,  enlarges  the  compass  of 
morality  and  caUs  into  existence  a  number  of  ^siti^e 
obligations  which  under  the  dominion  of  law  had  not 
been  acknowledged.  It  is  a  commonwealth  susUined  and 
governed  by  the  desire  existing  in  the  mind  of  each  of  its 
member  *"  ""**  ^ood  as  possible  to  every  other 

DoubUess,  a  commonwealth  fully  answering  this  de- 
scription has  never  existed  on  the  earth,  nor  can  exist. 

Hnm  "?  r'f-    ^™*  *•"?  ^'^^  '^""y^  'P^^o  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  an  actual  and  present  commonwealth  into 
which  men  were  actually  mtroduced  by  baptism.    Never- 
fteleM  he  fully  acknowledged  its  ideal  character,  and 
therefore  spoke  of  it  as  at  the  same  time  future  and  still 
waituig  to  be  realised.    Those  who  were  already  members 
?K  »    w  f  ??'^T  ''^'^  notwithstanding  instructed  to  pray 
that  that  kmgdom  might  come.    And  if  we  look  at  the 
facts  around  us  we  shall  discover  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  ahvays  been  m  this  manner  at  once  present  and 
future,  at  once  realised  and  waiting  to  be  realised     In 
other  words,  it  has  always  faUen  far  short  of  its  ideal',  and 
yet  It  hu  never  ceased  in  some  degree  to  resemble  that 
ideal.    It  has  never  cepsed  to  abide  by  the  positive  or 
active  scheme  of  morahty,  and  to  occupy  itself  more  or 
less  zealously  with  works  of  beneficence  and  charity     We 
may  go  further,  and  say  that  the  Christian  view  of  morality 
has  become  universal,  so  that  now  no  man  is  called  or  con- 
sidered good,  whether  he  bear  the  Christian  name  or  not 
i5» 
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not  in  to—  *-_  '  ^ 


sabbath  was  made  for  man-l^  .S^  ?j  I'i*  o^dinancfr-fte 
d^vered  three  special  -StS,  ""'  ^"^  °'  ^"ve  CMst 
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sonal  injuries.    These  three  injunctions  we  will  proceed 
to  consider  in  order. 

The  command  to  relieve  phprsical  distress  is  many  times 
repeated.  Christians  are  to  give  ahns;  in  some  cases  they 
were  commanded  to  give  all  their  wealth  to  the  poor;  in 
all  cases  they  were  assured  that  their  final  acceptance  be- 
fore the  Judge  would  depend  upon  the  zeal  they  had  shown 
in  feeding  the  hungry,  welcoming  the  stranger,  and  visiting 
the  sick.  The  first  definite  duty  which  Christ  imposed 
upon  his  followers  when  they  began  to  form  an  organised 
society  was  that  of  travelling  over  the  whole  country  in 
order  to  cure  diseases.  Lastly,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, he  was  himself  constantly  and  principally  occu- 
pied in  the  same  way. 

No  rule  of  life  is  more  plainly  deducible  from  the  general 
law  of  love  than  this.  Higher  benefits  may  be  conferred 
upon  men  than  the  alleviation  of  their  physical  sufferings, 
but  there  can  be  no  more  natural  expression  and  no  better 
test  of  humanity.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he 
who  can  witness  suffering  without  an  attempt  to  relieve 
it,  when  such  attempt  is  not  hopeless,  is  not  humane.  The 
proposition  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  words;  all  nations  not  utterly  savage  have  in 
a  sense  admitted  it.  Christ's  command  had  nothing  in  it 
which  to  a  heathen  could  have  seemed  novel,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  at  all  superfluous.  For  though 
there  was  humanitj'  among  the  ancients,  there  was  no 
philanthropy.  In  other  words,  humanity  was  known  to 
them  as  an  occasional  impulse,  but  not  as  a  standing  rule 
of  life.  A  case  of  distress  made  painfully  manifest  and 
prominent  would  often  excite  compassion;  the  feehng 
might  lead  to  a  single  act  of  beneficence;  but  it  had  not 
straigth  enough  to  give  birth  to  reflection  or  to  develop 
itself  into  a  speculative  compassion  for  other  persons 
equally  distressed  whose  distresses  were  not  equally  mani- 
fest. Exceptiorial  sufferings  had  therefore  a  chance  of 
relief,  but  the  ordinary  sufferings  which  affected  whole 
classes  of  men  excited  no  pity,  and  were  treated  as  part 
of  the  natural  order  of  things,  providential  dispensations 
which  it  might  even  be  impious  to  endeavour  to  counter- 
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«g  .their  slaV  J,S,dS    I^J^'lT^  ^""^  *^ 
puiushed,  it  was  not  hWto  &,d^  k  "^^^  '^w  to  be 
tores  "  who  would  int^e  fo? If??^:? ""°"**^  "  P"«- 
«Jo«igh  to  cause  sometime  a  ~„e« //'',■'*  '^  humanity 
when  a  slave  was  ttf^^^'^^^^'V  of  dispkasuZ 
no  general  protest  ^iJ^     outrageous  cruelty.    But 
of  slaveowners     Nn,'^'*,»«f''  ««ai««t  the^:ruZ 
a«uyht  it  worth  wMe  to  ri;e  Siiri  TJ^^y  of  me? 
aUevjatmg  the  miseries  of  tt^  sh^t  «d  troub te  either  to' 
harshness  of  the  institution  iL^%?':,V!'"8«ting  the 
My,  as  to  a  few  philosopKTrf.v.  li*  ''*^^*'  ^«^  to 
.was  unjust,  and  if  uSZ^^I"^'  *^*  "»«  institution 
■njustoce.  they  quietly  not^^^f°!J*1!">'  "  "nonstrous 
hand  or  foot  to^remedyTt^d^S,?"'  ''"•'  ""^"^^  '"^"^ 
were  not  sufficiently  ilterL^  ,^  majonty  of  mankind 
to  ducover  the  ^ste^^S  ^^  ■°^^'^'  ^PP^ 
When  this  lethanor  pLsedL?     Tu*'  '"J"''tice  at  all. 
a  passion  in  th3  S^'H  ^"T'^y  ^'=^' 
Chnst  an  imperative  onSS'  iT^i^  'he  lips  of 
each  a  burden  upon  all     H^^f  "^  "«  *«  sorrows  of 
of  every  man  gSvelv  to  ^.?i°" V  '^"^  the  duty 
world  around  wS     ft^eST.  ?  '5*  *=°°'^^°"  of  Z 
fegards  beyond  the  <^7T^u       '^"'^  ?»  «tend  his 
sometimes  to  open  th^l  „f  ^.  P'?^"*'  "tenets,  and 
beggar  who  n^imb^lX^out^.Tu'^  ""^  relieve  ^e 
he  to  wait  till  the  mii^^nf  S.      ^fl  °^  «"«*•    Nor  was 
"self  rudely  upon  Us  Notice  Sra^^:,'*?*'*"''  fo«=S 
On  the  contrary  he  was  to  bLrh»i^*''?,'^>  sensibility, 
load  of  the  world's  distress     l^v*"*''^  ""  ^'  heart  the 
no  stranger  greeted  oSally^^J*^  to  be  henceforth 
Md  bosom-friend.    Nor  w«  ^fJ^  t*  *  ^'^'''*' '»«Panion 
the  amusement  of  his  leismf  ht       "^^  Philanthropy 
of  Ws  life.    He  was  to  ifve^s    tZ'°^'''*  °<=™Patiom 
h.s  fd  ow-creature  at  the  oTt  'of^  "'  ^^  '"^  *°  «heve 
himself,  and  Christ  hdd  thLf      j*""-^  P*"^"*!  loss  to 
which  flung  to  th2  noor  Im^    *  <^«p,cable  Christianity 
valued  mo^  the  iL^^wS  th^'^r'^*''  superfluit^  he 
poverty.  ^  '""<=h  the  widow  spared  out  of  her 
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The  obligation  of  philanthropy  u  for  all  ages,  but  if  we 
consider  the  particular  modes  of  philanthropy  which  Christ 
prescribed  to  his  followers  we  shall  find  that  they  were 
sugi^ted  by  the  special  conditions  of  that  age.    The  same 
spint  of  love  which  dictated  them,  working  in  this  age 
upon  the  same  problems,  would  find  them  utterly  insuffi- 
cient.   No  man  who  loves  his  kind  can  in  these  days  rest 
content  with  waiting  as  a  servant  upon  human  misery, 
when  it  is  in  so  many  cases  possible  to  anticipate  and 
avert  it.    Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  is  now 
clear  to  all  that  a  large  part  of  human  suffering  is  pre- 
ventible  by  improved  social  arrangements.    Charity  will 
now,  if  it  be  genuine,  fix  upon  this  enterprise  as  greater, 
more  widely  and  permanently  beneficial  and  therefore 
more  Christian  than  the  other.    It  will  not,  indeed,  neg- 
lect the  lower  task  of  relieving  and  consoling  those  who, 
whether  through  the  errors  and  unskilful  arrangements 
of  society  or  through  causes  not  yet  preventible,  have 
actually  fallen  into  calamity.    Its  compassion  will  be  all 
the  deeper,  its  relief  more  prompt  and  zealous,  because  it 
does  not  generally,  as  former  generations  did,  recognise 
such  calamities  to  be  part  of  man's  inevitable  destiny.    It 
will  huny  with  the  more  painful  eagerness  to  remedy  evils 
which  it  feels  ought  never  to  have  befallen.    But  when  it 
has  done  all  which  the  New  Testament  enjoins,  it  will  feel 
that  its  task  is  not  half  fulfilled.    When  the  sick  man  has 
been  visited  and  everything  done  which  skill  and  assiduity 
can  do  to  cure  him,  modem  charity  will  go  on  to  consider 
the  causes  of  his  malady,  what  noxious  influence  beset- 
ting his  life,  what  contempt  of  the  laws  of  health  in  his 
diet  or  habits,  may  have  caused  it,  and  then  to  enquire 
whether  others  incur  the  same  dangers  and  may  be  warned 
in  time.    When  the  starving  man  has  been  relieved, 
modem  charity  enquires  whether  any  fault  in  the  social 
system  deprived  him  of  his  share  of  nature's  bounty,  any 
unjust  advantage  taken  by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  any 
radeness  or  want  of  culture  in  himself  wrecking  his  virtue 
and  his  habits  of  thrift.    The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
morality  of  Christ  is  theoretically  perfect  and  not  subject, 
as  the  Mosaic  morality  was,  to  a  further  development. 
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«*nkind,  which  hMtaurfit  ^  2^  k  experience  of 

take  more  for  theXppi£  rfo^f.T  """"^  '^'^  ""^er- 
"«n»>«nd  to  care  fo?'^Sr«i  Zd  5?J"*?^*"'«-    "^o 
divme  as  ever  and  as  necL^^  ff    ""^^^g  "mains  as 
't  has  become,  like  "he  S^^  *'"'.*°  ^  "^y''^'  b"* 
morality,  early  leamt   «^^''  ^  elementary  pak  of 
Christii'Si^'^lr  f^''?'*  to  iSisfythe 
it  was  not  enouX^do  .^h^l'"'^  O^ristians  learnt  that 
to  give  meat  K  hun^^  .Tl*"  ^^^^  '^««  bo"nd 
have  leamt  that  a  stSr^w  1?""°?  *°  *«  "^ked,  we 
prevent,  if  iZiWe  ftS"  obligation  lies  upon  us  t^ 
from  being  ^er  Wt         '^^  °'  ^'^'^  "^d  nakednes^ 

earM«t'Ktilr^  SetLl^r"^  *l"  conception  of  the 
tion  of  those  for  whom  M^  i""?*,  "^y""^  the  concep- 
concealed  it  from  tte"^?  ofthl'^c^'^-  Many  thin? 
obscure  social  position  of  the  fet  '^'^1^''«-  Fi«t  the 
longed  for  the  liost  owt  to  ri^     u-  ^^''^tians.    They  be- 

soml  system,  las  in  oTer  hSdT'  ^'•°''^'™«  "^  the 
jealous  and  reserved.  LitUe  «™J^*f  '°"*«^  "ere 
was  aUowed  to  them  AS^proiS^fS^  '^*'T  "l  ^^  l^d 
agamst  social  inequalitSd  i^*  ?  '^ '"«''.'  ''^^<=  'n'«le 
away  utterly  unheeded     S?^,"'J"'tices  would  have  died 

which  those  w^^sceme^a^  ^1  °°  ^^'^^  *rou|h 
with  those  who  had  4e™  wer^f  rl  <=°"'<^.'=<»nmunic!rte 
tame  reforms  were  out  rf  Z  ^„^'"^/-  ^'  ="*  a 
b«en  simply  useless  «d  peSou^  ^  kv'^  I'  T' '  '^^'^ 
ponderous  wheeb  of  the  SZZ^  l^"^  '  ^"  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  ir^n  ^  ^^^  '''"•*  <=n;      d  the 

could  be  done  w^to^a^hS/rll^'r-  -'  ^^ 
rescue  as  many  womided  ^  Do«fhi  ^"i'^  .*''  ^'^tims,  to 
the  dead.  °*'' **  P°«»We,  and  shed  a  tear  over 

scS  by^rSllTrrul'-^  '^^  philanthropy  pre- 
different  one.  The  fot  Kl""'"**'^  '^^  P'^bibfy  a 
much  hopeless  ofJ^L^^J^^'  P^bably  not'so 

-ipe  for  the  -.ceptionTtL'^^^^e^lL^-^rc^m" 
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passion,  which  joined  to  a  sanguine  spirit  of  hope  pro- 
duces the  modern  systematic  Reformer,  was  newborn  and 
mfantine  m  them.  It  had  as  vet  everything  to  learn,  both 
as  to  the  evils  which  were  to  be  cured  and  as  to  the  possi- 
bUity  and  means  of  curing  them.  On  both  points  the 
anaents  laboured  under  a  blindness  which  we  can  only 
understand  by  an  effort  of  reflection.  They  did  not 
easily  recognise  evil  to  be  evil,  and  they  did  not  believe, 
OT  rather  they  had  never  dreamed,  that  it  could  be  cured. 
Habit  dulls  the  senses  and  puts  the  critical  faculty  to 
sleep.  The  fierceness  and  hardness  of  ancient  manners 
IS  apparent  to  us,  but  the  ancients  themselves  were  not 
shocked  by  sights  which  were  familiar  to  them.  To  us 
It  IS  sickening  to  think  of  the  gladiatorial  show,  of  the 
massacres  common  in  Roman  warfare,  of  the  infanticide 
practised  by  grave  and  respectable  citizens,  who  did 
not  merely  condemn  their  children  to  death,  but  often  in 

gractice,  as  they  well  knew,  to  what  was  still  worse—a 
fe  of  prostitution  and  beggary.  The  Roman  regarded  a 
uadiatonal  show  as  we  regard  a  hunt;  the  news  of  the 
slaughter  of  two  hundred  thousand  Helvetians  by  Csesar 
or  half-a-mOlion  Jews  by  Titus  excited  in  his  mind  a  thrill 
of  triumph;  infanticide  committed  by  a  friend  appeared 
to  him  a  prudent  measure  of  household  economy.  To 
sh^e  off  this  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense  produced  by 
habit,  to  see  misery  to  be  misery  and  cruelty  to  be  cruelty, 
requves  not  merely  a  strong  but  a  trained  and  matured 
compassion.  It  was  probably  as  much  as  the  first 
Christians  could  learn  at  once  to  relieve  the  sick,  the 
starving,  and  the  desolate.  Only  after  centuries  of  this 
simple  philanthropy  could  they  learn  to  criticise  the 
fundamental  usages  of  society  itself,  and  acquire  courage 
to  pronounce  that,  however  deeply-rooted  and  time- 
honoured,  they  were  in  many  cases  shocking  to  humanity. 
Closely  connected  with  this  insensibility  to  the  real 
character  of  common  usages  is  a  positive  unwillingness  to 
reform  them.  The  argument  of  prejudice  is  twofold. 
It  is  not  only  that  what  has  lasted  a  long  time  must  be 
right,  but  also  that  what  has  lasted  a  long  time,  right 
or  wrong,  must  be  intended  to  continue.    That  reverence 
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be  old  and  therefore  dee5^^^*tS'=«'='°"  «u»t  need, 
•npn^  the  ancients  thw  ^n,"^K  "^  ™*"' *«  »tn>nger 
their  impression  of  thei- «n^»^  *''*  modems,  beciie 
h«to.y  fut  from  ^tS^    S  w2  '^.^^^''^  "°<^ 
to  semj-divine  or  Wn^  w  T  ^^"^  *«"•  'nstitutiona 
•mpious  to  change^hatli^f.^!?"'  ""'^  ^eld  it  Zort 
authority,  wha^lrhoCer  nr*^^  ""^^^"^  '^^hTu^ 
ancestors,  do  not  diLjSSI'Z' Pf°"^*«  n«y  be  of  our 
'**»™n»,  and  can  h^i     ,  °"«elves  that  they  we« 
•capable  of  improv!J;?ent^  '""'^^  *'^  handiw^JcT 

^us  the  Enthusiasm  of  H,,™.  -^  •,  . 
•?e  to  consider  theXs^T^'  **  '*  '"°^«  "»  « this 
'•^not  be  contented  wStten,.°^*'"'.^^"'»^-"«'tures" 
MtBfied  those  who  &sT  felt  rf.^**  '^'^  "^'tbods  which 
the  lip  of  Christ  or  d^cind  L  fr  ^Z'''  ^^""''ed  fiom 
cortaHeast,  it  entered  S'^^r  "'  *«  ^«*^ 
hood  m  a  cruel  and  hard-h«rt^  ?^  S'"'^  to  man- 
accustomed  to  selfishn^*^  m^rr'^  "^  '^ho  were 

fo"*f  u"  "^"^  bis  fetteTstrudfS^  *  "^  '^«J  «  his 
found  his  joints  too  si^  f or  4«.°*'3'  """l'  «t  first  have 
the  subjects  of  a  worid-wK™n    ""•  J*  *"*«'«'  «to 
their  thoughts  to  larjte  or  nnKiJ^^^'  ^^^  "ever  raised 
could  not  hope  to  h?ve  ^u"'"  "•*'?^**'  over  whichlw 
nfm)w  cultivation,  who^r;    ^'  "•*"«'  '"to  men  rf 
of  the  puTK.se  that  ^^^''^J^^J^^f  °"  °' P'"^"^  "' 
of  the  happiness  that  the^^^i?"  "S"^'  °°  high  ideal 
labours  of  the  good  of  "eiHin^™^.'"*^ >°"8h  the 
«'sp«:.on  that  5,e  whole^Zfwo^or  "?  '*"  «*""«'  «° 
to  what  It  might  be  was  a«  thTK  ^  ,  °^  "'^'^ty  compared 
temple     Itlnta^d  1^^  ie^"ihl*  ?*^«.  ^  "  gS 
revered  the  barbaric  ^t  ^d  ,^tjl  ^'^  simplicity 
golden  age  for  which  C  Sufc^  behind  them  th« 
And  therefore  it  could  but  ^ZttV'^''^  ^""^ards. 
which,  though  glorio7,s^  XT^T  ^  "  philanthropy 
was  faint  anl  fefble  fe  „f ..JL^'"*  .^t  animated  % 
attempt  Of  a  generation  whl^ffio^S^^Pa^^g 
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We  an  advuced  by  eighteen  hundred  yean  beyrad 
the  apoetolic  generation.  All  the  narrowing  influencei 
which  have  been  enumerated  have  CMMd  to  operate. 
Our  minda  are  let  free,  m  that  we  may  boldly  criticiw 
the  usages  around  us,  knowing  them  to  be  tnit  imperfect 
essays  towards  order  and  happiness,  and  no  divinely  or 
supematurally  ordained  constitution  which  it  would  be 
impious  to  change.  We  have  witnessed  improvements 
in  physical  well-being  which  incline  us  to  expect  further 
progress  and  make  us  keen-sighted  to  detect  the  evils  and 
miseries  that  remain.  The  channels  of  communication 
between  nations  and  their  governments  are  free,  so  that 
the  thought  of  the  i»ivate  philanthropist  may  mould  a 
whole  community.  And,  finally,  we  have  at  our  disposal 
a  vast  treasure  of  science,  from  which  we  may  discover 
what  physical  well-being  is  and  on  what  conditions  it 
depends.  In  these  circumstances  the  Gospel  precepts  of 
phi]anthn>p}r  become  utterly  insufficient.  It  is  not  now 
enough  to  visit  the  sick  and  give  alms  to  the  poor.  We 
may  still  use  the  words  as  a  kind  of  motto,  but  we  must 
understand  under  them  a  multitude  of  things  which  they 
do  not  express.  If  we  would  make  them  express  the 
whole  duty  of  philanthropy  in  this  age,  we  must  treat 
them  as  preachers  sometimes  treat  the  Decalogue,  when 
they  represent  it  as  containing  by  implication  a  whole 
system  of  morality.  Christ  commanded  his  first  followers 
to  heal  the  sick  and  give  alms,  but  he  commands  the 
Oiristians  of  this  age,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  in- 
VMtigate  the  causes  of  all  physical  evil,  to  master  the 
science  of  health,  to  c./isider  the  question  of  education 
with  a  view  to  health,  <iie  question  of  labour  with  a  view 
to  health,  the  question  of  trade  with  a  view  to  health; 
and  while  all  these  investigations  are  made,  with  free 
expense  of  energy  and  time  and  means,  to  work  out  the 
rearrangement  of  human  life  in  accordance  with  the 
results  they  give. 

Thus  ought  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanify  to  work  in 
these  days,  and  thus,  plainly  enough,  it  does  work.  These 
investigations  are  constantly  being  made,  these  reforms 
commenced.    But  perhaps  it  is  rather  among  those  who 
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>«  fount,  that  this  tniZ     ■  *''"'>"«'Mm  diwctlvlwSF 
•pPew  the  most  d^„.?J"A_«l?»^-    Perhaos^^^  '"« 


"»*  they  must  needs  be  n^Jrl-^- "n^Wneiy. '  ii" 
most  closely  to  the  New  S^*"™*^  *hen  they, tiX 
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CHAPTER  XVin 


THK  LAW  OF  EDIFICATION 

Philanthropy  is  the  first  and  easiest  lesson  in  positive 
morality.  It  is  a  duty  in  which  all  Christian  sects  agree 
and  which  with  more  or  less  zeal  they  perform.  The 
means  used  may  differ;  the  means  used  in  this  age  differ 
widely  from  those  used  in  the  first  ages;  but  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  first  Christians  acknowledged  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  acknowledged  now.  When  they 
visited  the  sick  and  made  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  they  were  doing  to  tiie 
best  of  their  light  and  knowledge  what  philanthropists  of 
the  present  day  do  when  they  study  the  science  of  physical 
well-being,  search  into  the  causes  of  disease  and  suffering, 
and  endeavour  systematically  to  raise  the  standard  of 
happiness  to  the  highest  possible  point. 

Did  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  rest  content  with 
this?  It  might  have  done  so.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  this  is  in  fact  the  substance  of  Christianity, 
and  that  all  the  rest  has  been  overlaid  upon  the  original 
system.  This  is  not  true,  and  it  will  hardly  seem  plausible 
to  a  reader  who  has  given  even  a  general  assent  thus  far 
to  the  results  of  the  present  investigation.  But  we  shall 
find  it  easier  to  understand  what  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity really  is,  if  we  consider  attentively  what  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  and  how  it  would  have  worked  if 
this  theory  of  it  were  true.  How  the  persons  who  hold 
this  theory  regard  Christiarity  we  may  make  clear  to  our- 
selves by  a  comparison.  The  present  century  has  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  softening  of  manners.  A  number  of 
cruel  practices  and  severities,  that  excited  no  disgust  a 
hundred  years  ago,  have  now  been  either  swept  away  as 
intolerable  or  are  reluctantly  tolerated  from  a  feeling  of 
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new  period  the7e  S,Sew&k.°'"  P^™''-  ^°'  tw" 
«b]y  be  said  that  the  fasCn  o?«^,"'  '"'^ ''  '^Y  Prob- 
fflanners  was  introduced  nS^Sv^f*'*"?'  '"  ^««%s  «id 
J«^  Jacques  Rousseau  ^  *^°"8''  '^e  influence  of 

«?eoiy  of  virtue  which  sbo^F^'^J"^'  **«  calling  for  a 

number  of  people  bv  hir.i„  ^*  mduced  a  W 

devote  them^lv^s  to  pitiZ'""'^^'^  "nthusiLm  ^' 
to  the  suffering  and  W^T^^^u-  J^"  °P«ned  their  ey« 
-nd  pointed  out  to  t&„oh7'"'''.*''"  '^"^d  wZZu 
^on  for  their  energi«  ^d%  °a^  «d  fatisfying  occj^ 

wi ''-  supS  S  SKr  '"f^--*  -ch 

n>fWy  beneficial  in  the  af^  *°<^  "'°"W  have  been 

^^er^'l  ''/•'™- "-  tL' GrJ^^S;,  ^^.fi-  «muts 
general  advance  in  civilfMtf^^  j  J"*^'  ^"sing  out  of  a 
remarkable  men,  °ed  to  the  "".tf  "^  '^'  '^fl^encf  of  severd 
enbrely  new  character  wJ.'h'g^J^'' "?  «"«  '-"rid  o7In 
r-tje  .^A«/  or  >>A,&«^^f,j'f/;^ver  Since  disappeared 
t^e  fir^t  centum  of  the  C^ZT^'^^To^^I 
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should  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  and  that  they  should 
take  their  rise  out  of  a  moral  ferment  excited  by  a  great 
preacher.  A  sect  of  philanthropists  might  have  spread 
everywhere,  and  gradually  influenced  rulers,  and  by  this 
means  manners  might  have  been  considerably  softened. 
The  Christians  were  no  doubt  such  a  sect,  but  were  they 
merely  this?  Suppose  the  philanthropicail  scheme  to  be 
far  more  successful  than  it  was  likely  to  be,  suppose  it  to 
succeed  perfectly  in  producing  physical  comfort  everj'- 
where,  and  banishing  from  human  life  all  forms  of  pain 
and  suffering,  such  a  result  would  certainly  not  have 
been  satisfactory  to  Christ.  He  described  in  one  of  his 
parables  a  man  such  as  philanthropy  might  produce  if  it 
were  perfectly  siy:cessful,  a  man  enjoying  every  physical 
comfort  and  determining  to  give  himself  up  to  enjojrment, 
but  he  describes  him  rather  with  horror  than  with  satis- 
faction. And  though  so  much  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
relieving  distress,  we  never  find  him  representing  physical 
happiness  as  a  desirable  condition;  on  the  contrary,  most 
of  tus  beatitudes  are  pronounced  upon  those  who  suffer. 
The  ideal  of  the  economist,  the  ideal  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  does  not  appear  to  be  Christ's.  He  feeds  the 
poor,  but  it  is  not  his  great  object  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  poorest  shall  be  sure  of  a  meal;  he 
recalls  dead  men  to  life,  but  his  wisdom  does  not,  like 
Solomon's,  carry  length  of  days  in  her  right  hand,  and  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Rather  does  it  carry 
with  it  suffering,  persecution,  and  the  martyr's  death. 
He  corrects  him  who  said,  Blessed  are  they  who  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  kingdom  of  God  does 
not  exist  for  the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking.  He  preaches 
peace,  and  yet  he  says,  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  but 
a  sword. 

The  paradox  is  not  very  difficult  to  explain.  A  good 
parent  will  be  careful  of  the  physical  condition  of  his 
child,  will  tend  him  assiduously  in  sickness,  relieve  his 
wants,  and  endeavour  in  every  way  to  make  him  happy. 
But  a  good  parent  will  not  rest  content  with  seeing  lus 
child  comfortable  and  secure  from  pain.  He  will  con- 
sider that  other  and  greater  things  than  physical  comfort 
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w>th  satisfaction  thatX  ^h,w  ^°^  ^'^  '^"'"forts  ^d  ,-ee 
Pam  and  wants  some  pteL^s  '"?^"  V^'"  ^'"^"t » 
and  pampers  its  objectTmi  ^.^  affection  which  nets 
described  but  a  feiwe  affec  iorS.""  ''  "  '°^^'^^ 
oi  a  feeble  nature  Now  ti,  ?'  °*  '^ast  the  affection 
nature  was  no  7uch  ferbk'J?^!"^  °^™t  ^r  hum'a" 
exceed  nelv  Vem  .ll  •i.-f-       affection.    It  wa.?  n„» 

worJd  is  fu-:.    It  was  a^weri,  ™f  ™«^i  °^  which  the 
love     It  was  a  love  of  men  fnr  '  f  ^^d  contemplative 
of  the  ideal  man  in  each  A  J  „r      t^«y  ">ay  be,  a  love 
have  said,  a  love  of  thTi^!!:  °^'  ^  P?^'^*  himself  miX 
cordmgly  the  Enthu  ^^^7 h1^.,">  ?**  man     Ic- 
Propose  to  itself  princi^]vtn„^"y  '"  him  did  not 
fnjoyments  for  ti-™'^'of  m.^K  "'  ^ratifications  and 
-mage  more  gIoriousTth°m^'d^"*  *°  ""^^  *^  ^iv^e 
P°^hk  of  impurities.  ^^  '°  P""**  it  as  far  as 

his  foUoSfSiJiS  "^^^Plated  directly  in  God 
great  obligation  of  pSve^l^'J!  '^^  *«  «ecSd 
namely,  to  use  every  mea^%n      ■  ^'*^'  ^^  obligation 
elevation  of  Christ     Th?<f^-  °  •'^'^^  ">«  to  the  moral 

,^t'^n  spirit  Christ  threw^'V.^,''  ^"^^  °f  the 
command  when  he  bade  h;=^-  *  .**  f°™  of  a  snecial 
merely  healing  d,W  In.  f  ""P'^'  8°  everywhere  not 
of  God  and  bfpt^'''^";^^X°''f?^^«  ^i^dom 
should  take  this  pSticulaT^n^^K  ^  *^' *^<=  "Command 
seen,  Christ  regarded  it  i?     ™'-  '^'^"^e,  as  we  have 
true  hrnnanityCl  nThouwT'^  ^^^  diffusion  o 
society  of  which  hum^°t^  shouliT  i''''?''^^^^^  into  a 
they  should  signalise  t^l^entS,  L*f  k^^'  ^"<^  ^ha? 
a  special  nte  of  purification  '  ^^  "  ''J'  "ndergoing 
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But  here  again  we  remark  that  the  command  is  limited 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  nascent  Church,  and  that 
if  it  were  performed  to  the  utmost  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity  would  still  remain  entirely  unsatisfied.  TTiere 
comes  a  time  when  the  work  of  baptism  has  been  already 
accomplished.  We,  for  exairple,  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
baptised  community;  the  command  has  becom?  for  us 
unnecessary  or  rather  impossib'.e  to  be  fulfilled.  But  to 
meet  the  new  circumstances,  chough  Christ  is  silent,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  issues  a  aev  command.  The  Enthusiasm 
of  Humanity  tells  us  that  though  all  are  baptised  all  are 
not  yet  truly  humane.  It  may  be  true  that  almost  all 
are  conscious  of  impulses  and  compunctions  which  are  due 
directly  or  indireptly  to  O  .istianity,  but  the  glowing 
humanity  which  alone  Christ  valued  is  surely  not  even 
common,  much  less  universal,  among  the  baptised.  To 
rekindle  this  in  those  who  have  lost  it,  or  in  those  who 
though  nominally  Christians  have  never  really  conceived 
it,  or  in  those  who  have  adopted  one  of  the  countless  per- 
versions of  Christianity,  and  have  never  understood  that 
this  enthusiasm  b  the  true  Christian  law,  here  is  work 
for  the  Christian  concerning  which  Christ  left  no  com- 
mand because  it  could  not  arise  in  the  infant  Church. 
As  early,  however,  as  the  Apostolic  age  itself,  it  had  begun 
to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  Christians.  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  tluroughout  regard  the  Christian  Enthusiasm  as 
liable  to  remission,  depression,  and  languor.  Continually 
therefore  he  exJiorts  lie  Christians  to  whom  he  writes  to 
remember  their  ideal.  His  admonitions  to  activity  in 
philanthropical  works  are  brief  and  few  though  always 
earnest;  but  when  he  endeavours  to  keep  ^ve  their 
humanity,  when  he  admonishes  them  to  excite  and  cherish 
it  in  each  other,  then  he  is  copious  and  vehement.  This 
is  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  His  anxiety  is  not  so 
much  to  hear  that  the  widows  and  orphans  are  duly  sup- 
plied, and  that  within  the  circle  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity want  is  disappearing  and  the  ills  of  life  are  sensibly 
diminished,  as  to  be  informed  that  his  converts  are  con- 
forming gradually  more  and  more  to  their  ideal.  This 
conformity  he  expresses  by  various  figures  of  speech. 
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•  Chmt  formed  within  "ft  fa  "Ifi'^f"'^^"  *'*  ^'^^" 
thestature  of  the  folness'of  (irist »      ""  *"  '"*'^«  «' 

could  describe  ,^  tte  {5L^tT^,T*/^. '?°  '«™  ''W^ 
Phoricai  express  on  wWdi?^.  '^'"°*'^  ''  ^y  a  meta- 
languages.   It  h^  bZr.J^vJ^'^    «*«>    "nodem 

the  Christian  society,    ^e  »h°?'  J*J'"  *«  welfare  of 
was  to  fill  satisfactoriy  S  pk«t  tiJS:  "^  **  ^"'f"' 
«  a  umversal  usage  of  laZSat^tV''!;!?*^-  •  ^"'^  '* 
any  society  meete  may  bfD^t  for  t^   ''"■''''"?  ^  ''hich 
W«  r«-^«  that  the  buildimr^Sav  £  r^l  J''?**^  '^«'^'  and 
The  word  house  means  Eta^t?.?^  ?^-"  *^*  '^'^^■ 
famdy  hves,  sometimes  SeCil^tw'f"*  H>  which  a 
bu'Mmg;  a  college  is  som«L^L;w-*  ^'^  ^  «"*  a 
|»g  IS  cultivatel,  somehW  ^i,t''"''^'"«  "J  *'"'<='' learn- 
lewiimginsucha'buMr    i?e,I^fy  *«  «>ltivate 
all  smular  words,  such\  dnbT^t'T''"'Pp"««  *» 
Among  othe«  it  app'.~  ^  rt.  '  ^5  ''•"P't^  dty. 
hke  manner  may  be'^Le^  eW.^  J  '^"^*'  ''h'ch  in 
\  society,    nii^  inveterate  h^KV    f  f "'^  »  ''"'Wing  or 
Aeintimate  assocSn  wWcJtlf f.'^V^ge  «*<=^t« 
between  the  two  notions  of  a  SrZJ^  '"/^^'^  ««d 
No  one  can  speak  long  in  iL^t^ff '^  T^  "«  '*>!^'- 
about  any  society  whatev^^f i^  °'"  '"hetoncal  style 
Phors  drawn  from  iSlrT    °^*  «troducing  meta! 

fell  mmediately  into  ii2vScfe\        ??'"«•  writer 
the  example  of  Christ  whS   ^f '"  "^ei^  «°  ^"""wed 
build  my  church."    in  Z^^U  „^T  **''  "^'^  will  I 
theaurchisabuildi^,Z;^Ll,^8uage,  then,  as 
and  the  prosperity  ofth  °  nT  '?'?'«'■  of  "t  is  a  stone 
orderly  a^aneementan^      ^"'^  "*  expressed  by  tSie 
It  foU^ws  ^f  fte  lateur  7'' t?'»'^"*'"8  "^  the  stones 
■n^piring  them  vWth  tte  E„Thl'?«  """"  ^''t'^  and 
nothing  else  but  the  a^angeSt  Tn'3  °^  ^'^^'■ty  is 
stones.    In  other  woX T ™  iw,^'^  cementing  of  the 
the  name  which  the  C^ti^XTed.  %*f •?,^- 
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thing  be  done,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  with  a  view  to  buOding." 
The  phrase  has  been  adopted  into  modem  languages,  yet 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  all  its  force.  Instead  of  being 
translated,  it  has  been  directly  transferred  from  the 
ecclesiastical  Latin  of  the  first  centuries  in  the  form  of 
eiifieaHon.  The  Christian  law,  then,  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Edification. 

This  second  Christian  obligation — the  obligr.tion,  as  the 
same  Apostle  expresses  it,  to  "  provoke  othen  to  love  " — 
is  as  much  greater  than  the  obligatica  of  philanthropy  as  it 
is  a  better  thing  for  a  man  to  be  good  than  to  be  prosperous. 
And  in  all  cases  of  conflict  between  the  two  obligations 
the  greater  of  course  suspends  the  less.  Christianity 
therefore  is  not  identical  with  philanthropy,  nor  does  it 
always  dictate  the  course  of  action  which  may  directly 
bsue  in  happiness  and  prosperity  for  others.  It  regards 
temporal  prosperity  as  no  indispensable  or  unmixed  bless- 
ing; its  summum  bonum  is  that  healthy  condition  of  the 
soul  in  which,  influenced  by  the  instinct  of  hiunanity,  it 
becomes  incapable  of  sm.  This  healthy  condition  is  called 
in  the  dialect  of  Christianity  "  life  "  or  "  salvation,"  and 
Christ  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  it  to  be  a  blessing  in 
comparison  of  which  temporal  happiness  is  utterly  insigni- 
ficant. There  is  nothing,  he  says,  which  a  man  can  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul;  S  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
Oiat,  what  is  he  the  better  ?  All  manner  of  physical  sufier- 
ing,  therefore,  is  to  be  cheerfully  endured  ratiher  than  that 
the  life  of  the  soul  should  be  sacrificed  or  enfeebled.  If 
danger  assail  the  soul  through  the  right  hand  or  the  right 
eye,  aud  it  can  be  averted  in  no  other  way,  we  are  to  cut  off 
the  hand  or- pluck  out  the  eye.  He  gives  us  at  the  same 
time  to  understand  that  not  only  have  we  sometimes  to 
choose  between  temporal  happiness  and  spiritual  health, 
but  that  suffering  and  sorrow  have  often  a  direct  tendency 
to  produce  spiritual  health.  They  may  serve  the  purpbse 
of  a  wholesome  discipline.  Accordingly  he  pronounces  a 
blessing  on  those  that  mourn,  and  speaks  ominously  and 
forebodingly  of  the  temptations  attending  riches  and  a 
state  of  temporaj  prosperity. 
If  we  are  not  to  regard  prosperity  as  the  first  of  bless- 
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Joymg  comfort,  but  if  he  be^Hi„i   1  ''""w-creatures  en- 
be  satisfied  with  tWs  •  if  tht,v    P'^  ''H™*ne  he  wiU  never 
unalloyed  he  wiS  even  l«c^^.T°'I^"*y  '<"'  Jong  and  be 
watch  for  the  apSn^~7't£!:f''?'''=''' ^u?  ^'"  J«'°"^ V 
breeds-insoler!2^lSL!' -ess  s^Ji^*^  ^i^^^h  Prosperity 
■"firmity  in  Dumow.   .n  j"  '^'  ^^Perfioahty   n  thouirht 
the  dea^  of  Eo^'j.'^i^  he  1"/'°".^'^"'^''  «  « 
show  themselves  visLy   the  1 1™  '^'''  ^■«^'  '^  they 
come  to  call  out  for  so^'w  or  tf^r,^f  T^^  »t  last 
yet  at  least  if  to  menthu^LZ'    ,^^  ^  *°°  boldly  said 
«t  last,  and  who^Je^t^ZT'^  "^''^  happen 
m.ade  to  support  scTe Vttr^       ^  "".P"*'''^'  "^^  they  be 

witness  the'^itatk.r,^  ha  E„°'  f^"'^'^^'  ^eVl 
more  than  he  rejoiced  htLl  f      "  satisfaction,  and  far 

exult  to  see  thj  Ses  o^^at  dM  '  •'"'  g'^*^""  "ill  he 
<f^,  and  the  fieif  cherabim  If '''"''^*'  ^"«*se  closed 

the  fruit  he  cam.ots^wkW?'""'  ^-  «""''  ^^ni  man 
out  ruin.  **  "^"^""t  temptation  nor  taste  with- 

th^?'aiSe"drfett??^^^ 
on  earth  besides  that  of  the Iste^f  rK**^?'^  '^°"'«^  P»rt 
";«-ely  sat  by  sick-beds,  and  Saved  t^^^'  -      '^  "°* 
Poof  people,  and  nished  Kjnl^.^y  bountiful  to 
field  of  battle  to  reconcile  thTf  ^***'"«^  *™'«  on  the 
th^  of  their  brotSoJd     CW^^*?  ^^  "^^ding 
n^ld  and  genUe  systemft  is  soSS^?"^  '^  °°*  «l"'te  thf 
Chnst  was  meek  and  lowly  but  h!^*''  represented  to  be. 
What  was  he  when  he  faced  the  tJ^  something  beside, 
countrymen  and  denounced  tl,.     ^'l^  "*°  «"ong  his 
Jhe.r  way  to  the  infemTfiresr^.^ ''''""' k°'  ^>^  <"> 
been  quoted  above,  "  I  am  not  comT*  '^^^^  ^^'^  has 
sword,"  will  appeal  when  rnn.?   !  *°  '^"^^  P«ce  but  a 
mendous  speecKr  uttTred     R^'l '- *°  ^  '^'  '""^t  tre 
with  France  which  he  foresaw  m"[^''  ''''^  '^'  '^'  war 
has  been  stigmatised  a    Cribk^  If  ^'°''^  "  ^^  war 
nomoie.    It  was  certainly  an 
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awful  wish;  it  may  well  cause  those  who  look  only  to 
physical  and  immediate  happiness  to  shudder;  but  from 
Burke's  premises  it  was  justifiable.  Christ's  solemn  reso- 
lution to  persevere  in  what  he  felt  to  be  his  mission,  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  foreknowledge  of  the  suffering  and 
endless  bloodshed  which  his  perseverance  would  cause 
to  that  race  of  which  he  was  the  martyr,  was  grounded 
on  a  similar  confidence  that  the  evil  was  preparatory  to  a 
greater  good,  and  that  if  some  happiness  was  to  be  saci  - 
ficed,  it  would  be  the  price  of  a  great  moral  adveace. 
But  the  resolution  was  notwithstanding  a  most  awful  one, 
and  should  impressively  teach  us  not  to  confound  Qiris- 
tianity  with  mere  philanthropy,  not  to  suppose  that  what 
is  shocking  is  of  necessity  unchristian,  not  to  confound 
wannheartedness,  bonhommie,  or  feminine  sensibihties 
with  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  machinery  of 
philanthropy  among  the  early  Giristians  had  all  the  rude- 
ness which  it  might  be  expected  to  have  at  a  time  of  little 
freedom,  either  of  action  or  organisation.  Instead  of 
studying  comprehensively  the  science  of  human  well-being 
and  devising  systematic  methods  of  producing  and  in- 
creasing it,  they  contented  themselves  with  tending  the 
sick,  pensioning  widows  and  orphans,  and  distributing 
alms.  The  means  they  adopted  for  performing  the  second 
great  obligation,  that  of  converting  mankind  to  Christian 
humanity  or  holiness,  were  equally  simple  and  below  the 
requirements  and  powers  of  the  present  age.  They  used 
the  one  instnmient  of  direct  moral  suasion.  To  the 
heathen  they  preaehed,  to  those  already  baptised  they 
prophesied. '  They  related  to  their  converts  the  principal 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  they  told  the  story  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  they  instructed  them  in  the  morality  and 
theology  he  had  given  to  his  Church.  More  effectively 
than  this,  but  without  organisation  or  contrivance,  there 
worked  within  the  Church  and  outwards  round  its  whole 
circumference  the  living,  diffusive,  assimilative  power  of 
the  Christian  Humanity.  As  there  are  still  many  Chris- 
tians who  cling  to  the  old  modes  of  philanthropy  because 
they  are  the  only  modes  prescribed  by  the  New  Testament, 
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work  of  co„ve«io„  Ld  EZ  "l^'t  •''"'"«  '"  '*•* 
chis  ng  may  still  t»  .MTf.,!  ?•  '  "e«<:l«ng  and  cate- 
iMtruffi  S«  i^w^t  ir'^  "nportant.  but  many  X^ 

bemuse  the  New  TestS^ent  savSlth,-^'^'^'"'  *°  "=« 

The  enthusiasm  caTin^i^l   j?**^"*  ""^"t  'hem. 
by  a  personalkflu^ce  acl^^Kl'^  ^^  ^^-^^'^  ««Pt 

his  disciples  he  bre^Ll  nn  it        "!.*  ''°"^''  ''""lie  it  in 

Holy  Sp.Prit -rinShgVShJStri^^ 
We  passes  into  the  soul  of  a  i3  ^!^f  ^'^J"=*'  *«=*  *»»* 
from  another  living  soul     It  ,!^'  "  ,  T*  ''>'  ^^ontagion 
through  the  mere  C  v  of  &h"i^*^'^  '=°'^*  *°  "»«"« 
an  use  to  kindle  kthLis^^;i''ii°A'»T?  ^^^  »»«» 
influence  passing  eithii  rf.wT  «  ^"^'  *''«•'  Penonal 
diffused  b^^  of*^t  "'=«y„/'?«  man  to  "man  or 
owinisation  .^do  Sin^aS'"'  ^^^^'''  "^^ 
mSuence,  in  brining  i^to  beS  ^"^'"^  "^'  P"«">a' 
and  m  the  most  efl^fctive  w^-T^?'  ^'=*'f"  °""»ber 
preventing  men's  nati,™i  ..!17\u-."*y  *'^°  ^o  much  in 
from  beinf  duUed  bt  X«.  .^*""'"y  ^  '^e  enthusiasm 
fuel  to  th^enttusiKlen  it  S**^'^"'  ""^  *"  P^ 
duty  of  ChristiansTstadv  witr  ^n  ■??"•    ^  '*  « tbf 
ally  with  a  view  toSSu;^^'!'''!-'^''?^  systematic- 
view  to  edilicadon  ^"S^  ay^!^  «  « th«r  d^^^^^  with  a 

favourable  to  goodness  3  hv  „h?  •  ^^ditions  most 
temptations  to%iSy  £  52du«d  ;f^  'f^'^g^^nU 
and  goodness  have  the  mort  ^^  V^"  '°*«'"  P°int 
motives.  Here  is  a  whok  fielrf^^f  **  most  powerful 
which  Christians  areV^d  to  ei°  ""^^tiKation  upon 
been  already  done  in  kTtn^?';, "'"''''. '^°"''««'sbas 
tem,  nor  hal  it  been  suffiSnti?  f&t  >  •''  ""^'^  "J"" 

be  well  to  coXTsomeTeSfw^l^t^r'""^'    ^*  ^'^ 
benng  always  that  bvTooH^«i  ^       *•""'*  *^*'  "^eniem- 
EnthusiasmofHum^ty     How  " '"^^  *•>«  Christian  . 
susceptible  of  this  EmhusiaS?  ^  ""'"  "^  ""'^'^  "<»* 
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It  has  been  ihown  that  the  attractive  power  which 
throughout  has  acted  upon  men,  which  has  preserved  them 
from  that  isolation  which  is  the  opposite  of  Christianity, 
and  which  has  united  them  in  those  communities  of  clan 
or  city  or  sute  which  were  the  germs  and  embryos  of  the 
Universal  Qiristian  Republic,  is  the  tie  of  kindred.  The 
state,  we  have  seen,  was  founded  on  a  fiction  of  blood- 
relationship,  and  Christianity  uses  the  dialect  of  blood- 
relationship  when  it  pronounces  all  mankind  to  be  brothers. 
What  is  tiue  of  mankind  in  general  will  be  found  to  be 
true  in  this  case  of  the  individual  man.  He  in  whom  the 
family  afftctions  have  been  awakened  will  have  a  heart 
most  open  to  the  passion  of  humanity.  It  is  useless  lo 
tell  a  man  to  love  all  mankind  if  he  has  never  loved  any 
individual  of  mankind  and  only  knows  by  report  what  love 
is.  It  should  be  recognised  that  family  affection  in  some 
form  is  the  almost  indispensable  root  of  Christianity.  This 
family  affection  is  rightly  called  natural,  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  come  of  itself  if  it  be  not  artificially  hindered.  It 
becomes  therefore  a  principal  duty  of  Christians  to  remove 
all  hindrances  out  of  the  way  of  family  affection. 

Now  what  are  these  hindrances?  They  are  innumer- 
able, arising  out  of  the  endless  incompatibilities  of  tempera- 
ment and  taste,  incompatibilities  of  natural  difference 
and  those  finer  incompatibilities,  which  are  more  ex- 
quisitely painful  and  more  malignant,  arising  out  of  small 
differences  in  general  resemblance.  For  the  removal  of 
such  hindrances  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  In 
resisting  and  removing  them  the  higher  degrees  of  Qiris- 
tian tact  win  their  triumphs.  Meanwhile  there  are  other 
hindrances  of  a  simpler  kind  which  are,  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  removable  and  of  which  some  may  here  be  men- 
tioned. We  may  here  mention  marriages  of  interest  or 
convenience,  the  children  of  which,  often  originally  of  dull 
and  poor  or^isation,  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  cynical 
coldness  which  speedily  kills  whatever  blossoms  of  kind- 
liness their  nature  may  put  forth.  In  another  class  of 
society  there  rages  another  terrible  destroyer  of  natural 
affection,  hunger.  Christ  spoke  of  suffering  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  but  there  is  an  extreme  degree  of  suffering 
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•upporte?  without  ai  unceiL  ,„!?"'=^  "f '^  ««"<>»  be 
then  the«  i,  „„  r^mT  A^he^  f '°''""8  ''""Sgh. 
the  fetched  animiU  uutLct  of  ,X1°'  '*"^  desire  but 
"flKM  m  an  intense,  Sle  h'^:P^«''"'f "on.  which 
•elfi«hnes5.  What  tenlenieM  '  wh./"^*^'^  '''"""We 
human  virtue  can  be  «n.-?!i  '»?'"*  gratitude,  what 
•  ««1/  by  the  ^jT  «P««^d  °f  the  man  who  i,  holdij 

naturaJ  affection,  preaS  !^d^^ '^^"^'"*  **««'t"te  of 
useless.    Your  dXiati^  wiU  »,»'*'*"«.  """^o" 
thusiasmofHumamty  but  it  m«.  ^"'*  "*  *«">  no  En- 
or  fanaticism.    LwS'ctinn  •     ^  ^!  *"  ««tasy  of  fricht 
not  make  them  Sor  ^iSor^'I^  ",'  *«°VS 
knowmy  and  self-satisfied    &.'♦"'  ""^^  *  ht^lTmore 
put  visfbly  before  them  mav  SJ'^P'^"^ '>"n"«'V 
«nse  they  want,  but  Twai^ev^rft^  "'1'*'^  «  them  the 
ne«  and  catameis  it  m^hSfve  l^y/ifL'  5^^*^  ^^' 
m  the  manner  appoint^  hv^.*      '  U* ''«' ''«»  roused 
tians  who  take  S^aSate  W^"f  r^*'?^"'*  "^  Chr^ 

S^ty  i„  it.  ,^,  iTCl^^^JZV-f  Ss?Sg^ 

p£eLr^i  i;x^^  Ktr^'."  p««=^- 

often  makes  it  hostile  to  that  veL^w    ^.  "8*^''  which 
Properly  the  rudimentovTo™  '^rf  r'^*y  "^  *Wch  it  is 
nwh,  exclusive  shape  ^d,^'    ^^  "^  *P*  to  take  a  dan- 
but  positive  h^^dl^^S'^^"'  ""^"'y  -oT^e 
circle  of  blood-relatiomWn     ^  h  "k"  ^  ^'^hout  the 
how  the  very  same  aS?"        ^  ***"  shown  above 
lated  them,^erd  „aS°disS^'^  '^''''i  '''''^■^ 
of  national  distinctions  al>™^    * ""•  ^*''  ^^8  out 
national  hostility.  1^^  state^f^h"*  "!"^'"°°  °f  'nter- 
from  being  obsolete,  and  ti^e  sa^e^lll^'  "^  ?^  ^^  «deed 
bosom  of  states  in  another  fZ^     n^  -^'^  '^'Wn  the 
•"ttered  by  supercihC^ olX  on^'^Td'e"'^,^^^-- 
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the  other,  between  the  high-bom  and  the  low-bom,  and 
other  advantages  such  as  wealth  and  acquired  station  are 
eagerly  seized  by  family  affection  as  an  excuse  for  turning 
itself  into  an  exclusive  partiality.    The  dbtinctions  them- 
selves of  birth  and  wealth  are  substantial  realities  which 
cannot  be  treated  as  if  they  did  not  exist.    There  are 
superior  and  inferior  breeds  of  men  as  of  other  animals, 
and  the  rich  man  will  be  led  by  his  wealth  into  a  mode  of 
life  which  must  remove  him  to  a  certain  distance  from  the 
poor  man.    The  danger  is  lest  the  distinction  and  the 
distence  should  tum  to  a  moral  division,  to  a  separation 
of  interests  and  sympathies  in  which  Oiristian  union 
perishes.    Therefore  against  all  unjust  privilege,  against 
all  social  arrangements  which  make  the  prosperity  of  one 
man  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  another,  the 
Christian  is  bound  by  his  humanity  to  watch  and  protest. 
But  if  this  danger  aJso  is  escaped,  and  natural  affection 
be  present  without  exclusiveness,  to  develop  it  into  the 
full  Christian  Enthusiasm,  there  remain  maiiy  other  means 
besides  preaching  and  purely  religious  instruction.    Of 
these  the  most  important  is  education,  which  is  certainly 
a  far  more  powerful  agent  than  preaching,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  first  place  it  acts  upon  the  human  being  at  an  age 
when  he  is  more  susceptible  of  all  influences,  and  par- 
ticularly of  moral  ones,  than  he  afterwards  becomes,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  acts  upon  him  incessantly,  intensely, 
and  by  countless  different  methods  for  a  series  of  years, 
whereas  preaching  acts  upon  him  intermittently,  for  the 
most  part  faintly,  and  by  one  uniform  method.    Preaching 
is  moral  su^ion  delivered  formally  at  stated  intervals. 
In  good  education  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  moral 
suasion,  delivered  far  moio  impressively  because  delivered 
to  individuals  and  at  the  moment  when  the  need  arises, 
while  besides  moral  suasion  other  instruments  are  em- 
ployed.   Of  these  the  principal  is  Authority,  a  most 
potent  and  indispensable  agent.    We  have  traced  above 
the  process  by  which  mankind  were  ripened  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity.    For  many  ages  peremptory  laws 
were  imposed  upon  different  nations  and  enforced  by  a 
machinery  of  punishment.    During  these  ages,  out  of  the 
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who  wanted  simHar  habite  Cl  t^^  *^*!*e  nations 
temp  and dispist as se^^^tlT.t1^V^'"=^ "^ «»'- 

humam^  becam^  the  Mlf -TeHatw'^  "^^  Christian 
Thus  did  the  Law  bring  men  t«^^.  ^t  °*  mankind. 
Iaw  did  for  the  race^^  ?.f  ^  °"'*-    ^ow  what  the 
vidual.    He  ta^^"  Ses  *.«^'!**^  '^°«  f°'  the  in^! 
obedience.    UndT^fa^^'ie'^W  .?  P««^ty  for^t 
order   punctuality,  indus^    hfJ^^^  T"'  "P'  "ntil 
school-fellows  become  ae'SbirX"?f  '"'^  *°  ^is 
tte  Ume  comes,  the  strict  nJe felw^'tif    ^'^  "^'^ 
into   the   master's   confidence    h^'.?i- P^P'' **  *aken 
reasonable,  a  living  moraSty     if  S,^  °'^'«='*   becomes 
own  morality  attSn.  fte  sianJaS  „fT^'r^-°°«^hose 
thusiasm,  the  pupil  is  more  likel^tn  i^'  9^^^  En- 
fame  supreme  mystenT^  a  gl*°  be  initiated  into  the 
lation  to  him.    "ni^Ii,^  "  "?  ?*°<^  ">  any  other  re! 
exceptingZt  So^X  Sed't""'*  ^  «>e  worlj 
parable  to  that  of  a  goodteacto    th  ^  ^'^*  ""*"'  "^o™- 
which  a  man's  merite  ^S^  ^^'^  ■*  ?°  Position  in 
so  much  purchase.    ftSj^^  ^^^al  levers,  have 
cat,on--what  the  method  ^TsWd,^'"'  1"^'°''  °'  ^^"- 
be  employed  in  it-is  pre^mi^»tlv     '  ^^^^  "•^'>  ^ould 
Chnstikns  are  bound  by  tt^^S^"**/  a  question  in  which 
selves.  °y  ^^'^  Humanity  to  interest  them- 

conditioLtTurlble  to^gSS^^^^  «d  in  considering  the 
ISO  afe  a  particular  case.  W^hivlrJ  ^  ~"^enient  to 
child  of  parents  to  whos^  mutuSov.  h°''  "''  *^'''  *e 
organisation  and  a  fresh  ^»  „f  i^  ^^,  °*"  »  healthy 

rnoderate  prosperity  of  wt^sewndiS'^  ^'^'  '°  *« 
tion  from  brutalisL  aiudetiS  t^H  \^  T"  *° '-^^P- 
mto  him  no  prejudSsTS  Al^°  ^P  ^*^«J 
who  trained  hLn 'as  Provident  frai„?f  '^^^  *  teacher 
at  the  proper  season  the  mS  of  M^  mankmd,  assuming 
then  that  of  the  Baptis^fX^'^tt^^liL^^i^ 


mto  the 


veiy  pre- 
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sence  of  Christ  Into  that  presence  he  has  entered,  and 
we  see  a  young  man  in  whose  mind  there  has  ripened  by 
natural  development  out  of  the  sense  of  duty  to  kindred 
and  country  a  commanding  sense  of  duty  to  that  Uni- 
versal Commonwealth  of  men  whose  majesty  he  worships 
gathered  up  in  the  person  of  its  Eternal  Sovereign,  Chmt 
Jesus.  Does  manhood  bring  new  dangers  to  such  a  per- 
son ?  What  are  they  ?  And  what  safeguards  can  be  pro- 
vided against  them? 

The  most  formidable  temptation  of  manhood  is  that 
which  Christ  described  in  a  phrase  hardly  translatable  as 
/»€/K/tvoJ  Piuyrutai.  To  boys  and  youths  work  is  assigned 
by  their  parents  or  tutors.  The  judicious  parent  takes 
care  not  to  assignee  much  work  as  to  make  his  son  a 
slave.  We  cherish  as  much  as  possible  the  freedom,  the 
discursiveness  of  thought  and  feeling  natural  to  youth. 
Vft  cherish  it  as  that  which  life  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
diminish,  and  if  we  curb  it,  we  do  so  that  it  may  not  ex- 
haust itself  by  its  own  vivacity.  But  in  manhood  work  is 
not  assigned  to  us  by  others  who  are  interested  in  our 
welfare,  but  by  a  ruthless  and  tyrannous  necessity  which 
takes  small  account  of  our  powers  or  our  happiness.  And 
the  source  of  the  happiness  of  manhood,  a  family,  doubles 
its  anxieties.  Hence  middle  life  tends  continually  to 
routine,  to  the  mechanic  tracing  of  a  contracted  cuvle. 
A  man  finds  or  fadties  that  the  care  of  his  own  family  is 
as  much  as  he  can  undertake,  and  excuses  himself  from 
most  of  his  duties  to  humanity.  In  many  cases,  owing  to 
the  natural  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  a  parti- 
cular countiy  or  to  remediable  social  abuses,  such  a  man's 
conduct  is  justified  by  necessity,  but  in  many  more  it 
arises  from  the  blindness  of  natural  affection,  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  think  that  he  has  done  enough  for  his 
family  while  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  more.  Christ 
bids  us  look  to  it  that  we  be  not  weighed  down  by  these 
worldly  cares,  which  mdeed  if  not  resisted  must  evidently 
undo  all  that  Christianity  has  done  and  throw  men  back 
into  the  clannish  condition  out  of  which  it  redeemed  them. 
How  many  a  man  who  at  twenty  was  full  of  zeal,  high- 
minded  designs  and  plans  of  a  life  devoted  to  humanity. 
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after  the  cares  of  middle  Ufa  k.    ""'*'*"°"  '  77 

-  ^o  scheme,  conS^fc"^  "P°."  ^im  and  one 
h*ve  faUed  «tains  nothingTthe  1^^^?"""'=''  "^  youth 

bounty,  and  to  driK^t  W  ?  ^f^  ^  t«te  Heav«^ 
gwpes  of  God."  Incou^,?^^^'  ?"*  "*  the  chalice  oH* 
what  more  precious,  more  nri^^"  ^^  "  »  hard  strSjl 
;»^ned  thSa  this  ttKmr^.^"''"'  '^''fi*  ^S 
be.tween  man  and  thrS.  '  "^  «««™»g  armJstio^ 
this  solemn  sabbatic  feS?  T'"  "^'  hesftTs  ,  ^' 
d^>s  the  institution  oTS.'iT''*^-^"''  'he  S^- 
New  Testament,  ^<y*A*^^*'%  °'' "  "  «  ^lied  in  «« 

^"tL-ersil'^-^iS^nrn-VE^^ 

speaks  JTS'ZX^r''^''^'^°-^^lr^C 

rft^r°j^:r£Hf^-"^ete£ 
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and  of  preaching  that  they  leave  him  passive;  that  if 
they  free  him  for  a  time  from  hb  persecutors  and  revive 
in  him  the  aspiration  after  a  higher  ufe,  they  do  not  supply 
him  with  the  activities  and  the  interests  of  that  higher 
life.  Societies  do  this,  but  for  the  most  part  at  present 
in  a  very  insufficient  way.  They  do  require  from  their 
members  an  effort  of  will,  a  deed,  and  one  involving  self- 
denial  ;  they  require  a  subscription  of  money.  The  money 
goes  to  furnish  that  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  society  who  are  personally  grappling  with 
the  evil  to  remove  which  the  society  was  formed.  But 
from  the  majority  nothing  further  is  required;  all  per- 
sonal service  in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  commuted  for 
a  money-pa}nnent.'  So  customary  has  this  become  that 
the  word  charity  has  acquired  a  new  meaning;  a  man's 
charity,  that  is,  his  love  for  his  fellow  -  creatures,  is 
commonly  estimated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  commutation,  however 
customary,  is  altogether  legal  in  the  Christian  Republic. 
It  would  appear  that  St.  Paul  recognised  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  charity  and  money  -  donations.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  a  man  might  give  away  all 
his  property  and  yet  have  no  charity.  Perhaps  we  are 
rather  to  compare  the  Oiristian  Republic  with  those 
famous  states  of  antiquity  which  in  tiieir  best  days  re- 
quired the  personal  service  of  every  citizen  in  the  field, 
and  only  accepted  a  money-equivalent  from  those  who 
were  incapacitated '  from  such  service.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  State  that  it  depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  The  states 
of  the  world  are  distinguished  from  each  other  visibly  by 
geographical  boundaries  and  language.  But  the  Chris- 
tian Republic  scarcely  exists  apart  from  the  Enthusiasm 
which  animates  it;  if  that  dies  it  vanishes  like  a  fairy 
city,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  existence  but  empty 
churches  and  luxurious  sinecurists.  And  assuredly  he 
who  remembers  his  dt'  «nship  in  it  only  by  the  taxes  he 
pays  is  but  one  step  removed  from  forgetting  it  altogether. 
If  then  the  Christian  Humanity  is  to  be  maintained  at 
the  point  of  enthusiasm  in  a  man  upon  whom  the  cares  of 
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the  war-tax.    But  ttSiT^  t^^''  *"^  "°'  '"""'Jy  Pay 
he  should  find  work  for  Lse^  ^^J°  «P««  *«t 
when  he  represents  his  rS  fVo,.^  •*[  "^^egorises  ill 
forth  alone  tn  qutst  of  adve„t„^«      J^l^*"'  ^  P"=kin« 
«'ldieri„g  is  longlut  of  dite     ^".-^ r'*^*  *'^  «>«  of 
marshalled  in  wnX?-  a„J'     .  '^'^^'^'^  "^^  men  are 
superior  officer    Tdron^^  I*  ""^i'  '^^  ""-de"  of  a 
"quires  a  va^t  a«dcS,^ph 'fe?' '  ^""•"''^"8  Church 
should  afford  a  place  fo^fver^n!^   organisation,   which 
m  the  service  of  S^^ty  lie  ,r<5,°  '?  '"'^^  ^  ^"^^ 
be  suflFered  to  dieZt  in^^,von^  enthusiasm  should  not 
pation  best  calculated  t^kS«n°'  '"^  °^  "«=  ^rcu- 
within  the  church  walk  nn  I  ^*'"'^-    ^°^^  ^ho  meet 
strangers  who  £d  leZlv«  ?n^/?r'^- "°*  "'««''  «" 
lecture-hall,  but  as  cT^^L'  ^K'^"'^'"  «  the  same 
obectof  whichallun^eS^nH?^  t  P"^'"=  ^°*  the 
of  which  each  mw  habSv  ?nni^  •"»!■  ""^  ^^P^rtment 
triving  power.    iSus  mS^a  ^^fiT^^  ""»<?  «>d  con- 
strong  among  them   a^d  S.  if^         "^'  '''  ''^^* 
puipose  of  their  Snwdtt^m^!?"  P^^P*'""  °f  the 
desilre  that  the  exhoSn  Jt^f  "^'  ^'^  ^""'^^  "°t 
what  in  the  nature  ofTMn^  ?;  ^!  preacher  should  be. 

It  might  cea^^tC  o^Ti4r?d«"^''*'  •'^°''"«"t' 
wrought  appeal  to  feehn«  ih^i  "^^'P*'™?  and  over- 
oftener  they  are  thus  eK^^n^T*'"-"''  «"°"^  ^he 
a  childish  discussion  of  some  ^.      *^- ^'■**'  P""^'^'  or 

divimty  better  left  t^pwCphel^'P  ff'"*  k*?  ?°'"^'*y  »' 
weighty  with  business  and  E'   .^'°"«ht  then  become 

dress  t^  his  troopsTCl  bZ?/  i^  "^-^  "^"^^^'^  ad- 
dressed by  a  soldier  to  wTdiers  k  h.  "  ''°"''^  '^  ^<^- 
whose  character  ttev  nnH!^.  j  *  Presence  of  an  enemy 
whom  tCtiS  Sven  3  *?.'?  "^^  'H- *"  '^^^  ^ith 
would  be  Addressed  to  ar.,/?"'^^.*'"'°8  •'^ows.  It 
who  had  umS  fo'The  p'rSse  TJT'!^'  "^°.'='^*'™ 
pven  district  against  dise^a^?^d  d  s^esfof' df  "' •'i'^  " 
by  every  contStance  of  Icindly  s^SytJ'SiT 
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coarseness,  ignorance,  and  imprudence  of  the  poor  and 
the  heartlessness  and  hardness  of  the  rich,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  all  that  moderate  happiness  which  gives 
leisure  for  virtue,  and  that  moderate  occupation  which 
removes  the  temptations  of  vice,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  large  and  wise  education  for  the  voung;  lastly, 
for  the  purpose  of  handing  on  the  tradition  of  Christ's 
life,  death,  and  resurrection,  maintaining  the  Enthusiasm 
of  Humanity  in  all  the  baptised,  and  preserving,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  temptations  to  superstition  or  fanaticism,  the 
filial  freedom  of  their  worship  of  God. 

Thus  far  have  we  carried  our  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  the  Christian  spirit  or  Spirit 
of  Humanity.  It  must  remain  incomplete.  To  finish  it 
would  lead  us  too  far  and  answer  no  purpose.  Our  pur- 
pose in  it  is  already  answered  if  it  has  stown  how  much 
IS  involved  in  the  great  Law  of  Edification,  how  many 
duties  that  Law  includes,  and  how  large-minded  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  studies  and  observations,  how  free  from 
the  fetters  of  tradition  or  Scripture,  must  be  the  man 
who  would  thoroughly  fulfil  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THK  LAW  OF  MKSCy 

attwelrS^ait:!;^'  ^-  0^  Edification, 
the  obligation  ofl^S.^  Sf.^'*"^"^*"'^*^*^ 
virtue  ^ch  2  n!S^  ^*  "f^^J""^  P»*ri°*i<= 
Humanity  which  UiiTl^         men  mto  that  Christian 

to  the  develoMn^fof  th??h?^.- "'^  S""'  *'*^  »  ^«w 
cherishing  the  S^hL^^.?  Humanity,  and  of 

temptation  ^K^^ttev'l^*^ '*'''"•  .^"'''^ 
crimes,  and  the  ^tc^Z^^L;^  ^"^'^  «»««'*  such 
for  thi  most  {^"wi'^j^,^"^  J?tablished,  they 
avowed  enemi^fthX^rf  .3      ^.^^^  condition  of 
outcast  class,  wWch  is  not  m,-!   ?"!t't"te  «  criminal  or 
is,  as  it  were  im  F^'i  r^     T^^  destitute  of  virtue  but 
uiion  and  5,^1^' ^S''i"^^r«  its  evil  by  its 
In  ecceptioLl^ermeL  e^?*"^.  '*'^.°°  ^^"^  «de. 
restraint  by  pSc^^  S^  **'T''  °^  ^^"«  «« 
stances  from'^Sft°hg°^^S^es''  Sl^T'"-  '='-'"^- 
midst  of  the  good  undetectS  nr^   '.  ^u  '^*™^"  '»  *e 
better  than  L  out^tnn     k  ^''?,**'^ ''"*  "°t  morally 

How  do^Chri^tiS  Jmn,    T  '^  *"™  ^^''  bad« 
Let  us  first  S^^he^hTSif.*°  l'^*  '«''  '°«°? 

Hemadeagrear^arS»n;rr!:^^ 
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recf-ftmsrf  cnmmal  and  the  criminal  whose  vice*  were 
concealed  under  a  veil  of  sanctimonious  profession.    The 
latter  case,  however,  is  a  complicated  one,  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  apart    How  then  did  he  treat  the 
recogrmedcnnun^?    In  Palestine  the  distinction  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  class  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  marked  than  m  other  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Md  as  much  as  m  Christian  countries  at  the  present  day 
We  read  of     the  publicans,"  the  tools  of  the  rapaciois 
farmers-general,  and  of  "  the  sinners,"  among  wh^  are 
mcluded  the  prostitutes:  these  two  classes  of  people  were 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  those  who  laid  claim 
to  a  reputotion  for  sanctity  avoided  their  contact  as  « 
poJJution.    This  social  excommunication  may  of  course  in 
certain  special  cases  have  been  unjust,  but  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  deserved  by  those  who  suffered  it  arist  did  not 
call  m  question     Now  before  we  enquire  how  he  treated 
these  outeMts,  let  us  consider  how,  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  doctrme  and  character  which  we  have  now  acquired, 
we  should  expect  hun  to  treat  them. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  seen  Christ 
tightening   m  an  mcredible  degree  all  obligations  of 
morahty.    He  rejects  as  utterly  insi  ^cient  what  had  been 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  highest  moral  attainment. 
It  IS  in  vam,  he  says,  to  refrain  from  injuring  your  neigh- 
bour. If  notwithstanding,  you  have  the  wL*  and  impuls*to 
injure  him;  a  movement  of  hatred  is,  according  to  him. 
morally  equivalent  to  a  murder.    And  even  if  you  have 
no  such  immoral  impulses,  yet  if  your  disposition  towards 
your  fellowKxeatures  be  purely  negative,  if  you  are  not 
actuated  by  an  ardent,  by  an  enthusiastic  love  and  bene- 
volence towards  aU  mankind,  you  are  moraUy  good  for 
nothmg,  tasteless  salt  not  good  even  for  the  dunghill. 
He  thus  raises  the  standard  of  morality  to  the  hKhest 
possible  pomt.    But  further,  he  insists  far  more  vehe- 
mently than  previous  moralists  had  done  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  attaining  the  standard.    He  does  not  say. 
This  IS  morahty,  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  moral.  God  wm 
foiigive  your  shortcomings.    On  the  contrary  he  says.  To 
be  moral  m  f"' '<'"''■"'—■•- '•■' -• .•'  '    . 


i  high  sense  is  life  and  peace,  not  to  be 


so  IS 
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death  and  eternal  damnation.  In  his  eves  a  man'.  ™„»i 
cJiaracter  was  everything.  He  Jrent  tSZ»K^?^  ?  T"*' 
upon  men  with  the  evw  of  a  Ki^l  t  ^  ^'^  ^'.  '"<'''"« 
fake  estimates  oThZ^lerifl^^ti  confounding 

&\t'«""^  "^  °*-  disrcSs^Sa^^S  s 
then  would  such  a  moralist  act  Xn  Kound^'    ^^ 

to  human  beincswith^^^ir  •'^-i*    "?*'*'  '"^""es  done 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Christ,  instead  of  sanctinnm^ 
the  excommunication  of  th#.  ™,hi.Vo  j  •  '^™onmg 
associated  with  them     wfchn^^,      k?"*  '""t''  ^P^^^^ 

pubhcans  and  sinners  "  Nrt  ,nrf.l!i  *k  .1-  ■  '^"^'^  °^ 
with  them  could  ^iblyb^'S'*f''''"'"'=°""« 
at  their  immoral  S^  wT,^  "J '""  *  ^-^'^an-^e 
he  carried  his  o^^.X"''^,,^!^  ^^' ^^^ 
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degraded  soaetiet,  aod  that  the  convenatiou  he  held  in 
Aem  were  upon  the  topia  he  cho«.  not  the  topia  mort 
U5u^  or  moit  welcome  thei«.    He  himielf  WKit.  tCfa 

X^^.*L,^  /"^  ^.  "/^««";   "They  that  are 
wh^e  need  not  a  phystcioH,  but  they  that  are  sick  "-- 
wonb  implying  that  he  appeared  among  the  outcaiti  n  a 
nuMionary  or  phyucian  of  the  wuLtflt  had  been  oAer- 
w«  hi,  conduct  would  indeed  have  beTLSi^. 
but  even  so  it  needs  explanation.    The  paradoTto  in 
hi,  aUowmg  Wmself  to  f^S^mpawion  for'wSStaL,.  and 
w  hw  supposmg  It  possible  that  their  crime,  could  be 
lomven.    Crimmahty  certainly  appeared  to  Christ  mm- 
odiou?  «,d  detestaW^  ttuSTapK^to  Kn^! 
^^- ,  ^^  '*"^  *^«"  *°  ^<*  ^^  tfwti^  it  more 
moderately   strong,   who   hated   vice  moderately,   yet 
punished  It  so  severely  that  they  utterly  exdudS  th^ 
who  were  deeply  mfected  with  it  from  their  socSy  wd 

»r^  y "Pfu^yj  •'*  *•»«»  ^*^  •*  infinitely  was,  it  tte 
«iM  time,  the  &,t  to  n^ard  it  a,  venial,  to  felent  toward, 
rt,  to  parley  and  make  term,  with  it  He  who  thonSSt 
most  senoudy  of  the  di»a,e  held  it  to  be  curable.  Xe 
those  who  thought  lew  ,eriously  of  it  pionou^'c^  if 

to  the  knife  against  its  enemies  and  opprewors;  he  who 
rl'm**  ^h"^",,*?  t  -'"i  '*'  n«de^^vertur^'  of  pS^ 

^^trf?^  thoroughly-just  judge  offered  him  forgive- 
ness. Perfect  justice  here  appears  to  take  the  verv 
course  which-would  be  taken  by  iijustice  ^ 

It  IS  true  that  the  two  extremes  do  in  a  manner  meet 
Chmt,  repr,^entmg  the  highest  humanity,  treats  crime  in 

ft  bv^lT*"' K  ""Pf  "^-^^y  «?«««««  the  treatm^t  S 
It  by  those  in  whom  humanity  is  at  the  lowest  staee  He 
S!^/*.""  a  certain  sense,  as  it  was  tolerated  before 
barous,  Christ  s  tolerauon  is  tne  newly  revealed  virtue  of 
In  explaining  this  we  must  once  more  recur  to  the 
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but  with  M«^  i  rni^^^H  >  "°*  J"*  ''"«'  ««Wer: 

to  whom  tiraf^f^^XwlSJ!''*''^'  •  P*«»> 
0/  complete  indifference     On  k1»"^*'"'"  "  *  ««tter 
««ke  1^  more  taoSn  J?    ""  "v*""*  ""^tion  will 
he«himself''SS^7ei&  'A'^  "".l*"*  « 
mdignation  of  justice   nor  t^"  mi^JT^  ^j?' ""*''*'■  *« 
compassion  of  mer^  '  N«ttt  ^,^1  •"donation  and 
Imiited  sympathy     The  ],Wf.!,*       T«^*  *  P«non  of 
of  two  kindr  lie  ~^on        •°"*  ?*  V»Pathy  may  be 
only  with  attain  ~iS^LT'  '""*"?  "«y  Vrnpath^ 
he  may  sympXfS^A  o^l    '  !!?""P'*  '»«  relatiSnvor 
I«?onwreiXaScSwS^r'''^?"'-    Such  a 
(this  is  the  instinrt  ofjS  I  S.T.?«  '*  «»"»nitted 
in  the  former  case  wh™  th!  ''      *"  '*'**'■  <=««  aJways, 
to  whom  hi,  s^pTiy  e«JSr°'\,TJ!«*'^  ^  °^  those 
pity  for  the  aStli^ef^t  u?H*  j?«  ^^  °ot  feel 
«  mercy)  in  tTj^er^f  ^^^f  ."if  «nation  (which 
pathy  wUl  be  neutralL<!Prt^  I,;   •  j"        .   "«>d«ate  sym- 
case/because  he  wKt^^?"'^'8i»«ion.  in  the  fori!^ 

supposeapersoni"rySyLS5i^.Ttl!*y--   ="* 
who  sympathises  intensely  KLS,!,*''^'  **"*'  i*'  °'» 

cases  be  a  manVdu?^  to  Du^ch  »n?°"' "  1"*^  ^  '^"^ 
pardon,  but  it  is  in  ai  cSes  a  ml?^^  5?  ?\''  *='«'=^  t° 
to  a  criminal,  that  is  to^S  n,'^?  S""^  ?°  '^  «"ciful 
ment  inspired  by  h^'deed  f  H^/k' ^^^  "^^  ^««t- 
this  sens^.  it  may  Ke'rte^  tA^tT"*'  ^^  "^^'^  ^ 
way  in^nsistentU  Sf  b^o J/^Se '^^^C^^ 
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It;  m  other  words,  the  form  which  joftice  MtuntM  when 
the  initinct  which  it  the  lource  of  juitice  it  exceptioa- 
*Uy  powerful.  Now,  of  the  ancknu,  for  the  mott  put, 
it  may  be  laid  that  the^  had  not  enough  justice  ti  have 
any  mercy.  Their  feehngt  with  respect  to  wrong-doing 
were  almost  always  either  those  of  the  perfectly  un- 
sympathetic man  or  of  the  partially  sympathetic  man. 
They  regarded  the  criminal  either  with  indifference  or 
with  unmixed  indignation.  In  Christ's  treatment  of  the 
publicans  and  sinners  we  have  that  ripest  humanity,  that 
fully  developed  justice,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of 
merc^,  and  which  combines  the  utmost  sympathy  with 
the  mjured  party  and  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the 
offender. 

It  may  be  well  tp  pause  a  moment  on  the  three  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  crime:  the  stage  of 
barbarous  insensibility,  the  stage  of  law  or  justice,  and 
that  of  mercy  or  humanity. 

We  have  in  the  Iliad  an  interesting  record  of  the 
stage  of  insensibility.  In  that  poem  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  barely  recognised,  and  the 
division  of  mankind  into  the  good  and  the  bad  is  not 
recognised  at  all.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  it 
contains  no  villain.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  that  the 
poet  does  not  represent  his  characters  as  doing  wicked 
deeds,  for,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  is 
not  capable  of  deeds  the  most  atrocious  and  shuneful. 
But  the  poet  does  not  regard  these  deeds  with  any  strong 
disapprobation,  and  the  feeling  of  moral  indignation  which 
has  been  so  strong  in  later  poets  was  in  him  so  feeble 
that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  hating  any  of  his  characters 
for  their  crimes.  He  can  no  more  conceive  the  notion 
of  a  villain  than  of  an  habitually  virtuous  man.  The 
few  deeds  that  he  recognises  as  wrong,  or  at  least  as 
strange  and  dangerous,— killing  a  suppliant,'  or  kiUing 

'  Aputit  r  iicfcaXint  X«C«u>  «A«t',  ifupl  t"  (Uri^i, 
fte^ir  ift^u,  in  M  H^ius  f Joi  vUr  • 
liil  i  iih  ix'oM'V  "paStii  xiKm  oix  ipitam, 
i-oMo  tiiir,  'AxiX?i'  J"  iput$tlti  ^ov  )(T«p, 
ml  i  naramtrcu,  Atit  F  dXln^rat  i^ertiit xriv.  jgj. 
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feeling!  of  rwpect  for  the  one  clan  and  ha3  f^r  ?!,.' 
not  M  regarted  then  he  is  «mply  u^   V ^1^ Jf 

g^^he  shall  wad,  h«  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  Ae 

Natural  affe^onf  ifKLS.  tlnTn^lrt  ^^'"'^• 
always  Christian.    We  .ay  K/„  Si  in^X SesTf 
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antiquity  there  were  disobedient  sons,  to  whom  the  father, 
urged  by  the  strong  instinct  of  nature,  was  sometimes 
merciful  as  weU  as  just.    Hebrew  antiquity  presents  us 
with  some  pathetic  instances  of  forgiveness  between 
brothers,  and  the  prophets  are  fuU  of  the  tenderest  ex- 
pressions of  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  towards  his  disobedient 
children.    It  is  true  that  here,  in  accordance  with  the 
conceptions  of  archaic  society,  it  is  to  the  state  rather 
•    ?*f  the  mdividual  members  of  it  that  pardon  is  offered. 
ant  doubtless  the  prophets,  who  presented  so  noble  an 
""^  °{^^  Invisible  Father,  had  found  in  the  hearts  of 
earthly  fathers  the  mercy  they  attributed  to  Him,  and 
according  y  it  was  by  family  relations  that  Christ  t^ueht 
his  disciples  and  they  taught  themselves  to  understiid 
the  law  of  mercy.,  "How  often  shall  my  brother  offend 
aramst  me  and  I  forgive  him,  untU  seven  times?  "    "  I 
wUl  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  him. 
rather,  I  have  sinned." 

While  the  Gentile  nations  in  their  feelings  towards  vice 
oscillated  between  the  stage  of  insensibility  and  the  stace 
01  hatred,  the  Jews,  who  in  aU  such  matters  were  more 
mature,  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  stage  of  hatred 
Among  them  the  diT  =sion  between  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious  was  most  decidedly  drawn,  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  parties  most  irreconcilable.    Let  us  now 
consider  how  such  a  division  must  work.    In  the  first  place 
It  plainly  affords  a  valuable  encouragement  to  virtuous 
dispo:.,tions.    It  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  it 
ttrows  the  good  mto  the  society  of  the  good  and  »vea 
them  from  demorahsing  example  and  contagion,  and,  far 
more  than  all,  through  this  division  there  ariSs  that  which 
is  to  virtue  What  air  is  to  life,  a  tone  or  fashion  of  good- 
ness.   Uut  the  bad  consequences  it  produces  are  scarcely 
of  less  magnitude  than  the  good  ones.    These  bad  conse- 
quences are  manifold,  but  the  most  serious  is  the  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  criminal  himself.    The  law  which 
condemns  sm  bmds  in  a  most  fatal  mfinner  the  sin  to  the 
sinner.    It  exulcerates  the  sore  and  makes  the  disease 
fnt^^l^'    ^       '*^^\°*  insensibiUty,  men,  easily  tempted 
mto  cnme,  flung  off  the  effects  of  it  as  easily.    Agamem- 
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^d  the  excused,  suffiffi  to^L^'^iT^J^'^'Wered?' 
and  IS  accepted  by  the  nuhlir  i^2^  °J™  **"s«™<*. 
party  himself,  who  feels'^hi«LS^    ^1?  •?>'  *«  «i"red 

prevailed  no  high  We  w^%„,!?i1"  T^  "  ^'=''  "^  «« 
time  that  moral  Hom^t-        Possible,  but  at  the  same 

follows  tiel^"lfsKSct""^a  ^°^  -"^^ 
W  crime  could  never  S  ^  ttSl.W."*'°'^'"=*'°°  °* 
forgotten.    By  solemn^  atn      m?''*'''  Opiated  and  ' 
«iminal  was  made^n«wl,!^  .  P"^'."=  Punishment  the 
citizens,  hewaTheMuotoThr''' •.'?''''"  *°  ^s  fellow! 
part  of' their  duty  anj^  ^f  ^^,  ^"^,^■^7'.  ««d  it  became 
For  them  this  was  icL*  b„t  h^*!?!!  ^  ^^^  ^^■ 
the  criminal  himself?    When  S,e  l«  '^  *^"'  '*  °P*"'*«  "^ 
the  punishment  infhcted^uW  h.   'l'^  ^^^^^^  «°d 
estimation  and  rank  rth;^mlv"'?"?r*°  '^^  ^"ner 
the  legal  punistoen^  Soft^Z ''i^fl.V^!*  ""i  »^y°»d 
duration  and  fatal  severitv     n»^  mflicted  of  endless 

fine  or  imprisomnin^rr "rile  Jut  to*^  ^  '=°"'*«""«d  *» 
another  sentence,  in  aU  ^sh"-^  i '"^  "'=""*'' 
place  among  the  bkd  to  er~     • '^  *=°"'^*'"ned  to  a 

and  leaguelf  fte^A^ouT  TCr'"".*^""  "^^  "^^'^ 
him  fo7the  future  a  c^Lw!  P-'^"'^'^'' «»t^  "pon 
crime  was  exS  of  hTr^h  "'^T"  "PP'^^^'^d  J^^; 
explanationjTsrndeavow  after  v.^""*  T"  '^'J"'^'^ 
^  good  or  passed  unobL"  ed  b/^^T^- "T*^  ^^ 
the  bad,  the  bad  were  nowfK-^  ' ,     ''^*d  among 

to  their  standwS  rt  wa^  mn,^  "'°?"  "^  '^'^  behaviour! 
fonn.  And  as  a  ^^00^0^'^'^""*  ^°'  ^^  ^  con-' 
the  society  in  wWc^he  C  ^rc^^r'^  *°'«  °^ 
most  cases  the  ignominy  alfust  hPl^Tl^^'^P**"  « 
wcapable  of  virtue  tobTmnrf'  ^*'""^  ''""self  to  be 
last?:  give  the  rel;.rto\TS£'=T'r  "^'^'^'^  " 
momentary  lanse  the  h,\^J^-^'  -^  ™s  process  the 
best  luive  nrexemrtion    uM."^^^       from  which  the 
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described  sin,  deriving  its  strength  from  kw,  as  a  burden 
told  uijon  the  back,  or,  stiU  more  graphically,  as  a  dead 
body  tied  to  a  hvmg  one.  or/,  «ki 

And  when  the  criminal  is  the  father  of  children  the 
oiree  descends  even  upon  those  who  are  wholly  innocent. 
Before  they  are  old  enough  to  distinguish  right  and 
wrong  they  are,  as  it  were,  received  into  the  Evil  Church 
by  infant  baptism,  their  parents  or  their  parents'  friends 
standing  sponsors  and  promising  for  them  that  which 
when  they  come  to  age  they  take  upon  themselves  but 
too  wiUmgly.    Cut  off  from  aU  contact  with  virtue,  in 
structed  m  vice,  which  is  itself  an  easy  art,  and  straiieis 
to  goodness,  which  is  difficult  to  learn,  they  entermto 
perdition  by  a  natural  tiUe,  and  the  same  law,  which 
favoure  so  much,  as  it  ;were,  the  formation  of  large 
inhmt^^  ™  ^**'  P"""^''*^  '^^  ***  *ey  s*>all  pass  by 
The  sole  reign  of  Law,  then,  is  a  despotism,  beneficent 
and  necessary  at  a  certam  stage  of  social  development,  but 
yet  temble,  and,  if  maintained  too  long,  mischievous. 
It  is  a  preparatory  discipline  destined  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
another  teacher,  a  proper  condition  for  the  childhood 
of  society,  but  not  weU  adapted  for  its  maturity     It 
accompishes  a  great  work  in  elevating  men  out  of  the 
savage  levity  of  primitive  manners,  in  delivering  them 
from  passions  which  by  indulgence  had  grown  to  resemble 
insanity,  from  the  fierceness  of  appetite  and  anger     It 
bnngs  out  the  instmct  of  sympathy,  it  develops"  the 
power  man  possesses  of  identifying  himself  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  teaches  a  whole  community  to  interest  itself  in 
redressing  the  wrong  done  to  one  of  its  members.    As  has 
been  already  remarked,  it  is  in  its  nature  tender  and  not 
cruel,  for  it  protects  the  weak  who  before  were  helpless 
and  arms  itself  to  avenge  the  injured.    Though  Law  in- 
flicts punishment,  yet  it  exists  to  reduce  the  whole  amount 
01  suffering,  and  though  when  we  personify  it  we  call  it 
stern  and  relentless,  yet,  compared  with  lawlessness,  it  is 
soft-hearted.    But  there  comes  a  time  when  mankind 
have  learned  all  the  lessons  which  Law  has  to  teach  and 
begm  to  leave  their  instructor  behind  them.    For  Law  is 
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«n  tspnt  bomi,  and  does  not  perceive  tho  i™f     . 
sequences  of  his  own  orinrinU     c      ">« 'estimate  con- 
by  which  men  idwtifv  Z^^.^^P^'^^'  *'«'  ^^tin" 

creatures,  should  norS^pIiKXir^  *^^''  '''"°'^- 
Law  teaches  us  to  put  ouK  °n  S^^^'"  -^  activity, 
are  injured,  but  does  not  tolch  ,«  n.  P'fce  of  those  who 
put  ourselves  in  th^  pkce  S  th"!:  "7' '"'  ^"''''^s  us,  to 
And  those  who  havHeamt  h.!Y"  ""^  "'"'"'*  ""J""es- 
the  power  of  sCLhy7s  mni  v  1^'*'  ^"'^  «  '^hon, 

•nostdiscontentKthW  ™ie  a^;':'r.'T'?'  "^^  ^'^ 
was  a  preacher  of  pity/to TheTe  he?^,?  *S  ^^e  lawless  he 
Such  persons  are  rbe  for  thil  v  1?"'*^^  *PP«^  cruel. 
Christ  teaches.  ^         ^^^  '"«'>«'  doctrine  which 

thuS  ^fCSfylotir  ^'7^  "^  *«  En- 
anger,  is  not  lesf  3us  for  T.  ''^t  """>*  ^^^  l«s 
the  legalists.  ButThen  it  is  nunPH'^K""*  "^  '*'  t^" 
of  the  injured  party  «-f«tisfi£lW'  "''''"  ^''^  ^'a™' 
matter  from  his  thourf^te  Hp!?'  ''?,''°«'' "ot  dismiss  the 
also  has  claims  JS  ,S^r^"^?  ^'^^  *"=^"«1 
not  forfeited  by  C  atoodH^f  «>.strong  that  they  are 

Hither  strengthLe7byWs<Lfn«?l"'-    ^*^'  ^^^  »r« 
by  misery,  ifr  the  humaSl'C^'S^'n^  v ''^  ^"il^*^  ^ 
ness  m  his  humanity,  does  Srl^v  c^^!,*"'  ^'^  ^^ 
to  be  miserable.    rC^SflT'-^"'-^^'^''^ 
pitiable  was  advanced  «.^^?^     •       ^*=*  "^  essentially 
men  flouted  it  frZ  th^'"'^ L>  T'^'^'^'  ""*  P'^^^ 
childish  paradoxes  witn^.^  station  as  one  of  those 
abused  tLr  "eisu",  aLd  Ime  ofr  "vf"  T"^''^  ^^ 
selves  showed  that  thev  oXLif  l  t'''"i°?°P'>«'^  them- 
complacency  and  averted  L-"         ^^^^  '*  ^^  *'>"=  ^"'f" 
demonstratedk     SJefe^sTir  T*  u^'"='>  ^^ey 
an  enthusiasm  does  honeftlv^pML     '*'!?"'  humanity  is 
of  those  who  ar^aSrSSt  ;r''r'''"'>«'''«>^^ 
society  repudiates.    EveHhen  Jf  if^'"'*^''  ""^  '^•"om 
and  flourishes  like  a  gre7n  bav  LT  h  ''"?'  ''  Prosperous 
well  and  unaffectedrphkfthr;   '  ""'^'"^^'^^  P^«=«y 
the  loneliness  of  pride  the  mn^^l  "neasmess  of  remorse, 

-tie^,  the  essen?SfVv':^rlS&;  T  T".^^ 
only  feel  such  pity,  but  he^s  th^STrJe  tJ^^dSS  t 
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The  legalist,  if  he  is  at  any  time  surprised  into  a  similar 
feehng  for  an  unfortunate  criminal,  suppresses  it  as  dan- 
gerous and  weak.    The  anger  which  he  feels,  the  punish- 
ment which  he  executes  or  approves,  is  his  guarantee 
against  falling  back  into  insensibility.    His  disapprobation 
of  wrong-doinj,  being  not  very  strong,  requires  to  be 
anxiously  chenshed  lest  it  should  die  in  him  altogether. 
Any  relentings  of  pity  would  be  dangerous  to  it;  he  has 
not  sympathy  enough  for  both  the  injured  party  and  the 
criminal;  at  least  any  that  he  might  give  to  the  latter 
must  be  taken  from  the  former.    Therefore  in  communities 
which  are  in  the  legal  stage,  mercy  is  always  identified 
with  laxity;   the  stage  before  them  is  mistaken  for  the 
stage  behind  them;  and  any  tenderness  towards  criminab 
—parum  odisse  htdos  cives—n  regarded  as  a  portentous 
omen  of  the  downfall  of  discipline  and  of  public  ruin.    But 
the  moment  that  sympathy  ceases  to  be  this  invalid  thing, 
needing  constant  artificial  stimulants,  the  momaatit 
kindles  into  the  free  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity,  it  gets  the 
confidence  to  follow  its  own  impulses.    It  perceives  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  explained  above,  that  mercy  is  no 
relaxation  of  justice,  but  justice  itself  in  a  riper  stage; 
It  is  not  afraid  that  if  it  pities  criminals  it  shall  have  no 
compassion  left  to  bestow  on  the  innocent  sufferers  from 
criminality.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  confident  that  if  it  can 
pity  those  with  whom  it  is  angry  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  most  angry,  and  even  at  the  very  moment  when 
It  is  inflicting  the  punishment  suggested  by  a  just  anger, 
it  will  be  able  A  fortiori  to  pity  and  sympathise  with  those 
who  are  suffering  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Th  ireftjre  it  is  that  Christ  went  boldly  among  the  pub- 
licai..>  and  sinners.  Virtue,  he  considered,  was  not  now 
so  feebly  supported  that  its  soldiers  must  needs  remam 
for  ever  withm  their  entrenched  camp.  This  had  been 
necessary  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war.  A  close  and 
exclusive  league  of  the  virtuous  had  been  necessary  at  an 
earlier  time,  that  they  might  not  forget  their  principles 
or  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  But  goodness  had  now 
become  ten  times  more  powerful  in  becoming  an  enthu- 
siasm.   It  no  longer  contents  itself  with  barely  preserving 
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prisoner.    The  cWldren  of  Ismer,^  */''''*'''' *™y 
Egyptians  throueh  the  Rerti^«     ^i^  *"1  P"""«  'he 

of  Christ  JerusS^sstS^iabSof  S:^"^-"^ 
a  great  mundane  project  of  rewnSn  "^f"?""^" 
consent  to  lose  those  i,h«  i,.  "generation.    He  will  not 
He  will  not  rest  ^ZZ^!^^-  ?P°^t»t'sed  from  virtue, 
standwd  °n  hose  who  Irr^i^'T^^'''''^"'''  *°  *  ^gher 
it  easier  for  o  "hers  to  b^  i^H  ;    ff ^'  ""'  ^'^l'  »»^inK 
search  of  thosi  whot^e  Kd"  S^  /''  *j"  «<>  '" 
deep  their  deeradatir    h-     •?/        "/, ."°  ""*"«  how 
Besides  thetiTof  W  or  ^n   T^  ''''l'"«'y  '°'«  °n«- 
of  Saviour  or  Re°deSre^:  « J^L"  iS'^work  h?" "  ''''' 
have  his  heart  even  mor^  thanl  fte  Zt     Th?"l'  *° 
herd,  he  says,  leaves  without  hesitation  th."    ^  t  '^^^ 
sheep  to  seek  the  hundredth  tharbw     A   "'"^'y-"'"* 
has  lost  a  single  niece  nf  m^f.       m?       -^  ^"""^n  that 
house  and  sSSn  Iv  &:'«  7?^  '^'  ''^°^' 
pleasure  when  such  Sh  b  succe^fu/  '  T^^.^  "'^^ 
among  God's  aneels   thT^  .^  ™  successful!    In  heaven, 

that  returns  ^  o^  lin.r"'  i°y  ?^"''  ""^  ^^6' 
wandered.  °"**5'  and   nme  that  never 
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Chkist  then  undertakes  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Of 
his  success  in  this  enterprise  our  biographies,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Luke,  contain  many  examples.  Christianity, 
by  giving  men  a  greater  interest  in  each  other  than  they 
had_  before,  and,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  artificial 
distinctions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  intense  serious- 
ness, gave  those  who  were  influenced' by  it  a  keen  eye  for 
character  and  an  insight  into  human  nature  sudi  as  is  very 
rarely  found  in  antiquity.  The  stories  of  conversation 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  have  a  liveliness  and  truth  which 
everyone  can  in  some  measure  feel,  but  which  are  felt  ten 
times  as  strongly  by  those  who  know  and  consider  how 
perfectly  new  to  literature  such  sketches  were  when  they 
appeared.  It  was  by  them  that  the  depth  and  complexity 
and  mystery  of  the  human  heart  were  first  brought  to  light, 
and  their  appearance  involved  a  revolution  in  literature, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  be  traced  not  so  much  in  the 
writers  of  the  long  barbaric  period  which  followed  their 
diffusion  as  in  Dante  and  Shakspeare.  Of  these  stories  we 
will  find  room  here  for  two,  the  one  containing  the  repent- 
«nce  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman. 

Zacchsus  held  a  high  oflice  under  the  farmers-generaj, 
and  had  become  rich.  His  wealth,  however,  had  not 
availed  to  relax  the  social  excommunication  under  which, 
with  all  his  fraternity,  he  lay.  Either  the  Jews  of  that 
time  were  less  dazzled  by  wealth  than  the  Gentiles  of  the 
present,  or  they  reflected  with  indignation  that  the  riches 
he  had  amassed  had  been  plundered  from  themselves. 
By  some  means  he  had  heard  of  Christ,  and  conceived 
an  intense  curiosity  to  see  him.  That  it  was  no  vulgar 
curiosity,  but  that  overpowering  attraction  towards  great- 
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nM»  and  goodness-that /i,VA,  which  is  the  genu  of  aU 
that  IS  good  in  human  character-may  be  ca^n«l  fr„^ 
the  sequel  of  fte  story.  He  may  have  h^JS  i?S<S 
that  Cnnst  did  not,  lie  other  religious  meTdisdlk^ 
company  of  publicans  and  that  hi  had "  "CenZ* 

^le  ^f'^nT''  "k*"'  ^"^'='-  He  was  rich;  heX  w^ 
able.  If  only  such  an  honour  could  be  irrJit«?  h^    *1 

thit'^.^,?K™*-    I*^^<''*isthatK.^?eSbk 

Wo  "^rt  *^'-^'  r**  ^  «""**«*  ^*  glimSstsof  Sie 
hero  or  the  samt  as  he  passes  in  th"  street,  the  ri<A  ^ 
bnng  h,m  within  tiieir  doors  and  contemphte  him^ 
their  leisure.    But  Zacchaus  had  not  the  courage  t™use 
this  privilege  of  his  wealth.    His  conscience  wm  ill  It 
ea.e,  the  stW  of  his  infamous  occupS  had Inered 
mto  his  heart.    He  was  afraid  to  show  his  weSS,  tn 
Omst,  lest  the  question  should  be  asked  him  hlw  it  h^ 
t«en  gamed     He  submitted  therefore  to  look  o^^SS 
the  poor,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  could  see  m  ttf 
procession  passed.    But  the  crowd  was  dense!  ^d^i^nSy 
be,  found  a  pleasure  in  elbowing  aside  the  sodal  tvr^t 
who  had  thus  put  himself  onTlfvel  wftht^er  hTZ 
short,  and  saw  hmiself  in  danger  of  losing  even  the  dmsW 
glunpse  of  Christ's  counten^ce  with  whi^he  h^^ 
solved  to  be  content.    Determined  to  secure  at  lc«t  ^ 
much    he  nm  forward  and  climbed  into  ^^  which 
overshadowed  the  road  by  which  the  train  w«  to  £? 
By  this  means  he  saw  Christ,  and  not  only  so  but  Chri^t'^w 
hun.    Zacchaus  was  not  one  of  the  most  pitiable  of  h^  eT 
communicated  class.    He  might  be  hated^  but  he  waL  sue 
c^ful;  he  was  one  of  those  who  might  si^y,  "  P^!^ 
sOtlat,  at  mthi  plaudo."    In  a  wordfhe  w«  a  p^o^ 
plunderer,  hving  in  abundance  among  the  ^-ct^sThk 

^^I  {.-^^  °^y  ^^""^  ^'"^"^  ^«J  understood  the 
shame  which,  as  we  have  conjectured,  caused  hki  to 

sS  ^'■°'"  !5  r^ri"^  ^'''^'^-  Such  enttuslair ai^S 
shame  seemed  to  Chnst  the  first  stirrings  of  humanity  fa 
the  publican's  heart,  and  by  a  single  stroke  he  competed 
the  diange  he  perceived  to  be  beginning,  and  ripened  a 
half-hopeless  yearning  into  a  settied  pt^se  of  monS 
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amendment.  Without  delay,  or  reserve,  or  conditions,  or 
rebuke,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  publican.  Adopting 
the  royal  style  which  was  familiar  to  him,  and  which  com- 
mends the  loyalty  of  a  vassal  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
bjr  freely  exactii^  his  services,  he  informed  Zacchnus  of 
hu  intention  to  visit  him,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that 
a  banquet  be  instantly  prepared.  Such  generous  confi- 
dence put  a  new  soul  into  Zacchseus;  it  snapped  in  a 
moment  the  spell  of  wickedness  under  which  all  his  better 
instincts  had  remained  in  dull  abeyance;  and  while  tiie 
crowd  murmured  at  the  exceptional  honour  done  to  a 
public  enemy,  Zacchseus  stood  forth,  and  solemnly  de- 
voted half  his  property  to  the  poor,  and  vowed  fourfold 
restoration  to  tdl  whom  he  had  wronged. 

This  is  the  Repentance  of  a  man.  Zacchseus  shows 
no  remarkable  sensibility;  he  sheds  no  tears,  he  utters 
no  striAing  reflections.  The  movement  in  his  mind  is 
strong,  but  not  in  the  least  peculiar  or  difficult  to  follow. 
It  is  a  conflict  between  common  honesty  and  the  instincts 
of  the  thief,  a  conflict  in  which  the  former,  fighting  at 
great  odds,  gains  a  signal  victory.  Against  all  the  might 
of  inveterate  habit,  and  bad  society,  and  a  crushing  public 
prejudice,  this  man  makes  head,  and  by  one  great  effort 
forces  his  way  back  into  the  class  of  good  citizens  and 
honest  men.  And  this  great  but  simple  achievement  he 
gained  power  to  perform,  not  through  reflection  and 
reasoning,  not  through  the  eloquence  of  a  preacher,  not 
through  supernatural  terrors,  but  through  the  cordial,  re- 
storing influence  of  Mercy.  It  was  Mercy,  which  is  not 
Pity — a  thing  comparatively  weak  and  vulgar — ^but  Pity 
and  Resentment  blended  at  the  highest  power  of  each, 
the  most  powerful  restorative  agent  known  in  the  medicine 
of  the  soul;  it  was  Mercy  that  revealed  itself  iii  Christ's 
words,  the  Pity  slightly  veiled  under  royal  grace,  the  Re- 
sentment altogether  unexpressed  and  yet  not  concealed 
because  already  too  surely  divined  and  anticipated  by  the 
roused  conscience  of  the  criminal.  And  Mercj',  more 
powerful  than  Justice,  redeemed  the  criminal  while  it 
judged  him,  increased  his  shame  tenfold,  but  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  the  wish  and  courage  to  amend. 
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The  Mcond  stoiy  describes  the  repentance  of  •  wonum. 
It  IS  a  fragment  A  woman  faUen  from  virtue,  we  know 
not  who,  entered  a  room  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  who 
Siv'w  !?'"«  ?^*-  "if'  ''"°''  ""^  particularly  what 
th^L  hV°'"'i?''u***''  •'"*.''''  ~°  '=°"'='"<J«  generally 
that  he  had  roused  her  conscience  as  he  did  that  of  Zac- 
chsBus,  that  he  had  restored  her  to  virtue  by  giving  her 
hope  and  by  mspmng  her  with  an  enthusiastic  dewtion 
to  himself.  She  threw  herself  down  before  him  and  em- 
oraced  his  feet,  weeping  so  abundantly  over  them  that 
she  was  obliged  to  wipe  them,  which  she  did  with  her  hair. 
This  IS  the  picture  presented  to  us,  and  we  know  nothine 

hlfwftww  vT""^'  "f*?""**"  *^'^'"'  has  identified 
her  with  that  Maiy  Magdalene  of  whose  touching  fidelity- 
to  Omst  m  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  so  much  is  Recorded. 
But  fra^entary  as  the  story  is,  it  is  all-important,  as 
the  turmng-pomt  m  the  history  of  women.    Such  wisdom 
IS  there  m  humamty  that  he  who  first  looked  upon  his 
fellow-creatures  with  sympathetic  eyes  found  himself,  as 
It  were,  m  another  world  and  made  mighty  discovenes 
at  every  step.    The  female  sex,  in  which  antiquity  saw 
nottung  but  mfenonty,  which  Plato  considered  intended 
to  do  the  same  things  as  the  male  only  not  so  well,  was 
understood  for  the  first  time  by  Christ.    His  treatoent 
brought  out  Its  characteristics,  its  superiorities,  its  pecu- 
har  power  of  gratitude  and  self-devotion.    Thkt  woman 
who  ttaed  with  her  han-  the  feet  she  had  bathed  in  grateful 
tears  has  raised  her  whole  sex  to  a  higher  level.    But  we 
are  concerned  with  her  not  merely  as  a  woman,  but  as  a 
faUen  woman.    And  it  is  when  we  consider  her  as  such 
that  the  prodigious  force  and  originality  of  Christ's  mercy 
makes  itself  felt.    For  it  is  probably  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  vice  that  justice  ripens  the  slowest  and  the 
seldomest  mto  mercy.    Most  persons  in  whom  the  moral 
sense  is  very  strong  are,  as  we  have  said,  merciful:  mercy 
IS  m  generd  a  measure  of  the  higher  degrees  of  keennei 
in  the  moral  sense.    But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
seems  ahnost  impossible  for  mercy,  properly  so  called  to 
subsist.    Tliere  are  certain  vices  which  seem  to  indi(ite 
a  cnmmality  so  ingrained,  or  at  least  so  inveterate,  that 
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mercy  U,  m  it  were,  choked  in  the  deadly  atmosphere  that 
(urroundi  them,  and  dies  for  want  of  that  hope  upon  which 
alone  it  can  live.  Vices  that  are  incorrigible  are  no  proper 
objects  of  mercy,  and  there  are  some  vices  which  virtuous 
fwople  are  found  particularly  ready^  to  pronounce  incor- 
rigible. Few  brave  men  have  any  pity  to  spare  for  a  con- 
finned  coward.  And  as  cowardice  seems  to  him  who  has 
the  instinct  of  manliness  a  fatal  vice  in  man  as  implying 
an  absence  of  the  indispensable  condition  of  masculine 
virtue,  sc  does  oonfirm«l  unchastity  in  woman  seem  a 
fatal  vice  to  those  who  reverence  womanhood.  And 
therefore  little  mercy  for  it  is  felt  by  those  who  take  a 
serious  view  of  sexual  relations.  There  are  multitudes  who 
think  lightly  of  it,  and  therefore  feel  a  good  deal  of  com- 
passion for  those  4ho  suffer  at  the  hands  of  society  such 
a  terrible  punishment  for  it.  There  are  others  who  can 
have  mercy  on  it  while  they  contemplate  it,  as  it  were,  at 
a  distance  and  do  not  realise  how  mortal  to  the  very  soul 
of  womanhood  is  the  habitual  desecration  of  all  the 
sacraments  of  k)ve.  Lastly,  there  are  some  who  force 
themselves  to  have  mercy  on  it  out  of  reverence  for  the 
example  of  Christ.  But  of  those  who  see  it  near,  and 
whose  moral  sense  is  keen  enough  to  judge  of  it,  the 
greater  number  pronounce  it  incurable.  We  know  the 
pitiless  cruelty  with  which  virtuous  women  commonly 
regard  it.  Why  is  it  that  in  this  one  case  the  female  sex 
is  more  hard-hearted  than  the  male?  Probably  because 
in  this  one  case  it  feels  more  strongly,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence;  and  those  men  who  criti- 
cise women  for  their  cruelty  to  their  fallen  sisters  do  not 
really  judge  from  the  advanced  stage  of  mercy  but  from 
the  lower  stage  of  insensibility.  It  is  commonly  by  love 
itself  that  men  learn  the  sacredness  of  love.  Yet,  though 
Christ  never  entered  the  realm  of  sexual  love,  this  sacred- 
ness seems  to  have  been  felt  by  him  far  more  deeply  than 
by  other  men.  We  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  this  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
He  exhibited  on  that  occasion  a  profound  delicacy  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
anticipates  and  excels  all  that  is  noblest  in  chivalrous  and 
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finest  in  modem  manners.  In  his  treatment  of  the  prosti- 
tute, then,  how  might  we  expect  him  to  act  7  Not,  surely, 
with  the  ready  tolerance  of  men,  which  is  but  laxity;  we 
mi^ht  expect  from  him  rather  the  severity  of  women, 
which  is  purity.  Disgust  will  overpower  him  here,  if  any- 
where. He  will  say,  "  Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a 
trade.  .  .  .  'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly."  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  wanting  m  severity;  the 
gratitude  that  washed  his  feet  in  tears  was  not  inspired 
by  mere  good-nature.  But  he  found  mercy  too,  where 
mercy  commonly  fails  even  in  the  tender  hearts  of  women. 
And  mercy  triumphed,  where  it  commonly  dies  of  mere 
despair. 

These  two  stories  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Christ's 
redeeming  power.  At  the  same  time  they  exhibit  to  us, 
it  is  plain,  the  natural  working  of  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity,  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  latter 
story  in  particular  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
It  has  given  origin  and  even  a  name  to  institutions  which 
are  found  wherever  the  Christian  Church  is  found,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  redeem  women  that  have  fallen  from 
virtue.  It  has  given  to  Christian  art  the  figure  of  the 
Magdalen,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  Venus  of 
Greek  sculpture,  represents  in  a  very  palpable  manner  the 
change  which  Christ  has  wrought  in  the  moral  feelings  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  women.  May  we  then  lay  it 
down  as  one  of  the  duties  of  positive  morality  to  attempt 
the  restoration  to  virtue  of  the  criminal  and  outcast 
classes? 

The  Christian  Church  has  certainly  always  reckoned 
this  among  its  duties;  nevertheless  there  exists  at  the 
present  day  among  practical  men  a  strong  repugnance  to 
all  schemes  of  the  kind,  a  repugnance  founded  on  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  wholly 
unreasonable.  It  will  be  well  worth  while  to  state  the 
world's  case  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  repentance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  world  will  admit  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  legal  system.-  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  habit  of  rega.  .ing  criminals 
with  unmixed  hatred  is  a  pernicious  one.    Law  taken  by 
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itielf  benefit!  the  good,  and  lo  far  i*  mott  uieful;  but  at 
the  lame  tone  it  makei  the  wavering  bad  and  the  bad 
worse,  and  vice  hereditary,  and  to  far  it  does  frightful 
mischief.    Mercy  therefore  must  be  called  in  to  temper 
justice,  and  here  Christiani^  is  right.    In  the  treatment  of 
the  criminal  we  must  consider  his  interest  as  well  as  the 
'"'««*'  of  the  injured  party.    We  must  anxiously  study 
the  best  means  of  moderating  punishment  so  as  to  leave 
tte  criminal  a  hope  of  recovenng  the  public  esteem,  the 
best  means  of  inflicting  a  disgrace  which  shall  not  be 
mdehble.    This  is  a  just  principle,  and  Christ's  protest 
agamst  the  pitiless  rigour  which  the  Jews  exercised  against 
the  publicans  and  sinners  was  right  and  memorable.    If 
we  follow  the  example  he  set  we  may  save  many  who 
under  the  legal  system  are  lost  inevitably.    We  may 
arrest  some  at  the  beginning  of  a  baj  career  whom  the 
legal  system  would  hurry  forward.    But  the  hope  of  re- 
covenng all,  of  melting  the  most  hardened,  is  an  error  of 
enthusiasm.    Men  who  look  facU  in  the  face,  it  is  said 
recognise  that  vice  when  it  has  once  fairly  laid  hold  of  a 
man  is  an  incurable  disease,  and,  moreover,  that  it  lays 
hold  of  men  with  a  fatal  rapidity.    There  is  such  a  thing 
as  repentance,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  attach  very  great 
importance  to  it,  for  a  practical  and  valuable  repentance 
IS  very  rare;  the  stage  in  the  criminal's  career  m  which 
It  IS  possible  is  a  short  one,  and  it  is  only  the  less  heinous 
forms  of  cnminality  which  admit  of  it  at  all. 

This  is  probably  the  view  which  the  most  temperate  of 
so-called  practical  men  take  of  repentance  when  they  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  overawed  by  the  authority  of 
Christianity.  Clearly  it  is  not  the  view  of  Christ.  He  is 
far  more  hopeful;  he  believes  that  the  most  inveterate 
and  enonnous  criminality  may  be  shaken  off,  and  he  is  so 
sanguine  of  the  possibilitv  of  restoring  the  lost  that  he 
avows  himself  ready  t;  neglect  for  this  enterprise  his  other 
task  of  strengthening  and  developing  the  virtue  of  the 
good.  Let  us  endeavour  to  discover  the  ground  of  this 
difference  of  opinion. 
The  popular  view,  then,  is  that  there  art  two  kinds  of 
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vice.    The  one  includes  whatever  we  undentud  by  in- 
tanities,  ai  fault*  of  temper,  or  pauion.    Uncontrolled 
twnper  or  unbndled  paMions  may  lead  to  grave  crimes: 
lull  we  regard  these  vices  as  venial,  and  ate  at  aU  time^ 
rwly  to  believe  m  the  repentance  and  reformation  of  one 
ad^cted  to  them.    The  other  class  includes  such  vices  as 
perfidy,  brutality,  and  cowardice;  and  of  these,  for  the 
most  part,     the  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents," 
and  when  it  finds  the  Church  undertaking  to  convert  such 
characters  and  boasting  of  its  success,  it,  whether  openly 
or  secretly,  accuses  Christianity  of  encouraging  hypocrisy. 
Now  if  we  consider  this  classification  of  vices,  or  ifwe  ask 
ourselvM  how  the  vicious  characters  we  are  disposed  to 
forgive  differ  from  those  to  whom  we  refuse  forgiveness, 
we  shall  find  that  the  one  thing  whirh  we  consider  indis- 
pensable IS  good  impulses.    The  man  who  has  these  may 
commit  any  of  the  crimes  to  which  turbulent  passions 
may  prompt  or  feebleness  of  will  leave  the  path  open,  and 
yet  he  will  not  forfeit  our  sympathy.    We  shall  continue 
to  hr>e    1.  him,  and,  if  he  should  declare  himself  repentant 
and  reformed,  we  shall  not  suspect  him  of  insincerity,  for 
we  shall  regard  him  as  one  who  aU  along  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  m  him.    But  the  cold-blooded,  low-minded 
criminal,  whose  crimes  have  cost  him  no  struggle  and  no 
remorse,  without  ardour  in  his  pulses  or  blush  upon  his 
cheek— when  such  a  man  abandons  evil  courses  we  but 
suspect  him  of  some  deeper  treachery  than  usual,  for  we 
see  no  soil  out  of  which  virtue  could  spring.    This  is  the 
rough  philosophy  of  common  life,  and  in  ordinary  cases  it 
seires  us  well  enough.    "  This  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly 
right.      But  the  question  arises,  How  do  these  indispen- 
sable good  impulses  arise  in  the  mind  ?    If  those  who  have 
them  had  them  from  earliest  childhood  in  the  same 
strength,  and  those  who  want  them  have  never  possessed 
them  in  any  degree,  then  indeed  we  must  reconcile  our- 
«!lves  to  the  maxim,  "  Once  a  villain,  always  a  villain  " 
But  It  will  be  found  that  the  same  rule  holds  of  these  good 
impulses  which  holds  of  all  other  human  endowments 
namely,  that  though  different  men  may  by  nature  possess 
them  m  different  degrees,  yet  aU  possess  them  in  some 
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degree;  and  also  that  they  require  development  by  ex- 
ternal influences.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  influences  they  do  not  die  but  remain 
withm  the  man  undiscovered  and  dormant.  Accordingly, 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  where  virtuous  impulses  are 
not  active  virtue  cannot  live,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  where  such  impulses  are  not  active  they  do  not  exist, 
and  may  not,  by  the  application  of  some  influence,  be 
roused  mto  activity. 

But,  answers  the  world,  the  better  impulses  do  sooner 
or  later  die  of  this  torpor.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  die 
at  once,  and  there  is  a  considerable  period  during  which 
repentance  is  possible.  But  it  never  lasts  longer  than 
youth:  this  is  the  flexible  and  elastic  time.  Upon  the 
young  try  all  yoUr  methods  of  conversion  and  regenera- 
tion; but  when  youth  is  over,  in  middle  age,  when  physical 
powth  has  ceased,  when  life  has  been  explored,  when  habit 
has  become  as  powerful  as  nature,  when  no  new  idea  is 
welcome  and  few  new  ideas  are  intelligible,  when  a  man's 
character  is  undei-stood  by  hb  neighbours,  and  any  change 
m  his  conduct  would  excite  their  surprise  and  disturb 
their  calculations,  when  all  things  concur  to  produce  uni- 
formity and  to  prescribe  an  unchangeable  routine  both  of 
thought  and  action,— in  this  stage  moral  disease  is  incur- 
able, repentance  impossible. 

Again,  there  is  much  truth  in  this.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  bring  the  tears  of  repentance  to  the  eyes  of  a  boy;  we 
see  the  most  striking  changes  pass  upon  the  whole  life 
and  mode  of  thmking  of  young  men;  but  the  period  of 
experiments,  the  noviciate,  expires,  and  the  vicious  habits 
of  middle,  life  resist,  for  the  most  part,  the  contagion  of 
virtue  and  of  noble  examples.  The  power  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  moral  restoration  which  are  at  work  in  the 
world  is  thus  limited.  But  the  world  will  surely  admit 
exceptions.  Agencies  have  at  different  times  been 
brought  to  bear  which  have  had  a  greater  power  than  this, 
and  which  have  roused  good  impulses  in  hearts  that 
seemed  dead.  A  Whitefield,  a  Bernard,  a  Paul— not  to 
wy  a  Christ— have  certainly  shown  that  the  most  con- 
finned  vice  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  regenerating  in- 
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fluences.  Inspired  men  like  these  appearing  at  intf^k 
have  wrought  what  may  be  called  moral  miracle  \  Nor 
IS  It  possible  to  set  bounds  to  the  restoring  and  coi  /ertiui? 
power  of  virtue,  when,  as  it  were,  it  takes  fire-  when 
instead  of  a  rule  teaching  a  man  to  do  justice  to  his  neigii- 
boure,  and  to  benefit  them  when  an  occasion  presents 
Itself,  It  becomes  a  burning  and  consuming  passion  of 
benevolence,  an  energy  of  self-devotion,  an  aggressive 
ardour  of  love.  Weill  it  is  this  aggressive,  exceptional 
virtue  that  Christ  assumw  to  be  employed,  and  that  the 
world  leaves  out  of  calculation.  Christ  is  consistent 
here;  we  have  remarked  repeatedly  that  he  demands  an 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  consistent  therefore  that  he  should 
impose  tasks  to  which  only  an  enthusiasm  is  equal. 

Once  more,  however,  the  world  may  answer,  Christ 
may  be  consistent  in  this,  but  is  he  wise  ?    It  may  be  true 
that  he  does  demand  an  enthusiasm,  and  that  such  an  en- 
thusiasm may  be  capable  of  awakening  the  moral  sense  in 
hearts  m  which  it  seemed  dead.    But  if,  notwithstanding 
this  demand,  only  a  very  few  members  of  the  Chrbtian 
Church  are  capable  of  the  enthusiasm,  what  use  in  im- 
posmg  on  the  whole  body  a  task  which  the  vast  majority 
are  not  qualified  to  perfonn?    Would  it  not  be  well  to 
recognise  the  fact  which  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  abstain 
from  demandmg  from  frail  human  nature  what  human 
nature  cannot  render?    Would  it  not  be  weU  for  the 
Church  to  unpose  upon  its  ordinary  members  only  ordin- 
ary duties?    When  the  Bernard  or  the  Whitefield  ap- 
pears, let  her  by  all  means  find  occupation  for  him     Let 
her  m  such  cases  boldly  invade  the  enemy's  country     But 
m  ordmary  times  would  it  not  be  weU  for  her  to  confine 
herself  to  more  modest  and  practicable  undertakings? 
There  is  much  for  her  to  do  even  though  she  should 
honestly  confess  herself  unable  to  reclaim  the  lost.    She 
may  tra.m  the  young,  administer  reproof  to  slight  lapses 
majntrin  a  high  standard  of  virtue,  soften  manners,  diffuse 
enligh-enment.    Would  it  not  be  weU  for  her  to  adapt 
her  enas  to  ner  means? 

No,  it  would  not  be  weU;  it  would  be  fatal  to  do  so- 
and  Chnst  meant  -.hat  he  said,  and  said  what  was  true,' 
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when  he  pronounced  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  to  be 
everything,  and  the  absence  of  it  to  be  the  absence  of 
everything.    The  world  understands  its  own  routine  well 
enough;   what  it  does  not  understand  is  the  mode  of 
changing  that  routine.    It  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
nature  or  measure  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm,  and  on 
this  matter  it  learns  nothing  from  experience,  but  after 
every  fresh  proof  of  that  power  relapses  from  its  brief 
astonishment  into  its  old  ignorance,  and  commits  pre- 
cisely the  same  miscalculation  on  the  next  occasion.    The 
power  of  enthusiasm  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  unlimited; 
m  some  cases  it  is  very  small.    History  is  full  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  foamed  itself  away  in  utter  impotence 
against  physical  obstacles.    Painful  it  is  to  read,  and  yet 
one  reads  again,  and  again,  of  citizens  who  have  united 
in  close  league  against  some  proud  invader;  with  enthu- 
siastic dependence  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the 
mvincible  force  of  their  patriotism,  and  the  protection  of 
Providence,  when  justice  has  been  found  weaker  than 
power,  and  enthusiasm  than  numbers,  and  Providence 
has  coldly  taken  the  side  of  the  stronger  battalions.    But 
one  power  enthusiasm  has  ahnost  without  limit— the 
power  of  propagating  itself— and  it  was  for  this  that 
Christ  depended  on  it.    He  contemplated  a  Church  in 
which  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  should  not  be  felt  by 
two  or  three  only  but  widely.    In  whatever  heart  it 
might  be  kindled,  he  calculated  that  it  would  pass  rapidly 
into  other  hearts,  and  that,  as  it  can  make  its  heat  felt 
outside  the  Church,  so  it  would  preserve  the  Church  itself 
from  lukewarmness.    For  a  lukewarm  Church  he  would 
not  condescend  to  legislate,  nor  did  he  regard  it  as  at  all 
inevitable  that  the  Church  should  become  lukewarm.    He 
laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  Church  to  reclaim  the  lost, 
because  he  did  not  think  it  Utopian  to  suppose  that  the 
Qiurch  might  be  not  in  its  best  members  oidy,  but  through 
Its  whole  body,  inspired  by  that  ardour  of  humanity  that 
can  charm  away  the  bad  passions  of  the  wildest  heart,  and 
open  to  the  savage  and  the  outlaw  lurking  in  moral  wilder- 
nesses an  entrancing  view  of  the  holy  and  tranquil  order 
that  broods  over  the  streets  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  God. 
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Nevertheless  the  stubborn  fact  remains.  Whatever 
may  be  theoretically  possible  to  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Humanity,  it  does  not  at  the  present  day  often  rise  to 
this  energy.  We  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  see 
these  wonderful  conversions  take  place;  and  when  they 
do  appear  to  take  place,  we  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  the  hollowness  of  such  appearances  that  we  expect  to 
find  in  the  end  the  change  transitory  or  else  hypocritical; 
or,  if  it  be  genuine,  that  the  convert  was  never  a  criminal 
of  the  deepest  dye,  but  perhaps  rather  unfortunate  than 
guilty.  Must  we  not,  then,  still  conclude  that  Christ  has 
m  this  instance  made  a  miscalculation  and  that  if  he  has 
no*,  overrated  the  power  of  Enthusiasm  so  long  as  Enthu- 
siasm exists,  he  has  at  least  overrated  the  probability  of 
its  continuing  long,  and  underrated  the  power  of  the 
agencies  which  are  always  at  work  to  damp  and  quench 
it?  Instead  of  presuming  that  the  Church  would  gener- 
ally be  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  ought  he  not 
rather  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  generally  be  luke- 
warm and  enthusiastic  only  at  rare  intervals?  The 
answer  is,  that  Christ  does  not  actually  seem  to  have  been 
thus  sanguine,  but  he  counted  the  Enthusiasm  not  merely 
an  important  but  an  absolutely  essential  thing,  and  there- 
fore left  no  directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  when  it 
was  absent.  He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  proba- 
bility of  great  seasons  of  depression  occurring  m  the 
Church,  ebbs  in  the  tide  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. 
He  spoke  of  a  time  when  the  love  of  many  should  wax 
cold;  he  doubted  whether  on  his  return  to  the  earth  he 
should  find  faith  in  it.  And  the  Apostles  in  like  manner 
became  sensible  that  their  inspiration  was  liable  to  inter- 
missions. They  regard  it  as  possible  to  grieve  the  Divinity 
who  resided  within  them,  and  even  to  quench  his  influence. 
But  neither  they  nor  Christ  even  for  a  moment  suppose 
that,  if  he  should  take  his  flight,  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
him,  or  that  the  sphere  of  Christian  duty  is  to  be  narrowed 
to  suit  the  lukewarmness  of  Christian  feeling.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  enthusiasm  or  it  is  nothing;  and  if  there 
sometimes  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Church  instances 
of  a  tone  which  is  pure  and  high  without  being  enthu- 
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sU:  tic,  of  a  mood  of  Christian  feeling  which  is  caliilv 
favourable  to  virtue  without  being  victorious  against  vice. 
It  wJI  probably  be  found  that  all  that  is  re^ctable  ii^ 
su(±  a  mood  is  but  the  slowly-subsiding  mov^ent  of  an 
earlier  enthusiasm,  and  all  that  is  produced  by  the  luke- 
v^ti^iSusm        *™*  ^^^^  "  hypocrisy  and  corrupt  con- 
Chrirtianity,  then,  would  sacrifice  its  divinity  if  it  aban- 
doned Its  missionary  character  and  became  a  mere  educa- 
tionaJ  institution.    Surely  this  Article  of  Conversion  is 
the  tme  arltculus  stanlts  out  cadmUs  eccUsitt.    When  the 
power  of  reclaimmg  the  lost  dies  out  of  the  Church   it 
ceases  to  be  the  Church.    It  may  remain  a  useful  institu- 
tion, though  It  IS  most  likoly  to  become  an  immoral 
^d  mischievous  jone.    Where  the  power  remains,  there, 
whatever  IS  wanting,  it  may  stiU  be  said  that  "  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  IS  with  men." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THI  LAW  OF  KESENTMENT 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divine  virtue  of  Mercy  that  it  i« 
so  readJy  counterfeited  by  the  vice  of  insensM  y  The 
.Wference  IS  indeed  vast,  but  it  often  does  not^™' 
Itself  at  all  in  outward  deeds.  The  difference  lies  Tt^l 
mdignation  at  vice  which  in  the  merciful  man  may  often 
b^^suppressed,  while  in  the  merely  tolerant  man  i/iZTo 
existence  Mercy  has  been  defined  above  as  a  feeling  of 
mixed  mdignation  and  pity;  properly  speaking  Merc^is 
present  wherever  such  a  feeling  is  ^te^rtaS  ^eShe 
action  dictated  by  the  feeling  be  punishment  or  fomWss 
There  are  occasions  when  the  wise  man  who  entertaS 
this  compound  feeling  will  see  fit  to  indulgrthe  p  y  3 

he''^''™dfl"tr- 'r '■  *^^"  ^  "ther^ccasioL^wS^n 
^ffJ^^  u'^**  ">*gnation  and  resist  the  impulses  of 
pity.    But  he  IS  not  merciful  unless  he  feels  both.    Thus 

™«  *  ^  *°'^""  "^P^^""^  «"**  *^^  unboundid 
impassion  for  sinners  which  Christ  showed  was  reaUy 

ni^^.^  ""^  I!"'t  t°'«I^.<=e.  by  enquiring  whether  on 
other  occasions  he  showed  himself  capable  of  anger. 

mZ,!^-  *^°  *?  "^  '?•'*  «°  *"  «»'"P°«  Mercy  the 
indignation  requires  to  be  satisfied  first.    The  first  im- 

Ift^^^  %*?•=  '!,?•'*  °*  ^<=''  ^•'•'"'d  be  the  impuke 
of  opposition  and  hostihty.  To  convict  it,  to  detect  ft  to 
contend  with  it,  to.  put  it  down,  is  the  first  and  indis^n^ 
able  thing.  It  ,s  mdeed  a  fair  object  of  pity  even  wUle 
rt  remains  undetected  and  prosperous,  but  such  pT^ 
TS.  •^tF*''''"'  ""^  ""'*  "°*  ^"e  to  express  itself  m 

~itr;  f      I!,  "°  •  '°"*7  ''"*  "■'*«'°  ^'°'t  justice  to 
rdent  towards  via;  so  long  as  it  is  trimnphaat  and  in- 
solent.   So  long,  if  we  may  venture  upon  the  expression. 
807  ' 
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mercy  will  be  even  sterner  and  more  vmpitying  Uuu  . 

justice,  as  the  poet  felt  when  he  wrote — 

And  oh!  if  lome  ttiange  tranos 
The  eyelids  of  thy  sterner  sister  press. 
Seize,  Mercy,  thou,  moro  terrible,  the  brand, 
And  burl  her  thunderbolts  with  fiercer  band. 

But  the  moment  that  indignation  begins  to  be  in  some 
measure  satisfied,  pity  awakes;  and  when  indignation  is 
satiated  then  Pity  occupies  the  whole  mind  of  the  merciful 
man.  We  have  seen  Christ  when  his  feelings  were  in 
this  latter  condition,  when  he  moved  among  that  class  of 
criminals  upon  whom  justice  had  in  some  measure  done  its 
work.  They  were  suffering  the  sentence  of  social  excom- 
munication. His  indignation  towards  them  was  not  dead 
but  satisfied,  and  therefore  in  his  demeanour  few  traces  of 
it  appear.  But  t'^3re  must  have  been  in  Palestine  another 
class  of  criminals,  a  class  which  is  found  in  all  countries, 
whose  vices  are  not  detected  or  pass  for  virtues,  and  who 
accordingly  reap  all  the  advantages  and  suffer  none  of  the 
penalties  of  crime.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  class  true 
Mercy,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  her  face  as  a  flint,  and 
hardens  and  stiffens  into  mere  Justice. 

We  find,  then,  in  Palestine  a  class  of  persons  towards 
whom  Christ's  demeanour  was  precisely  of  this  kind.  It 
was  a  class  not  less  influential  and  important  than  might 
be  produced  in  England  by  fusing  the  bar,  the  clergy,  and 
universities  and  the  literary  class  into  one  vast  inteUectual 
order.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  with  the  Jews  theo- 
logy, law,  science,  and  literature  were  but  different 
aspects  of  one  thing,  the  Divine  Revelation  which  had 
been  made  to  their  fathers  and  which  was  contained  for 
them  i»  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  supplemented, 
in  the  view  of  the  most  influential  party,  by  a  Tradition 
of  equal  antiquity  and  authority.  As  there  was  but  one 
sort  of  learning,  there  was  but  one  learned  profession, 
consisting  of  the  expounders  of  this  ancient  wisdom.  At 
least  these  constituted  the  one  learned  profession  which 
had  much  influence  at  this  time,  and  which  could  be  said 
to  deserve  the  title.  The  old  Aaronic  priesthood  still 
existed,  but  it  bore  the  stamp  of  a  ruder  age  and  wanted 
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the  character  and  acquirements  which  conferred  influence 
m  Ml  age  of  fxwks  and  study.  As  in  Greece  the  priest- 
hood passed  into  insignificance  and  resigned  the  task  of 
instructing  the  people,  so  far  as  they  had  ever  undertaken 
It,  to  the  philosophers,  so  in  Judsea  they  were  eclipsed 
first  by  the  prophets  and  afterwards,  when  the  faith  in 
inspiration  began  to  die  out,  by  the  commentators  on  the 
old  Law.  The  order  of  Aaron  gave  place  to  the  order 
which  regarded  E.:ra  as  its  founder;  the  priest  gave  place 
to  the  Scnbe  or  Lawyer. 

At  the  time  when  the  national  institutions  of  Judsea 
were  threatened  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  there  sprang 
up  a  party  composed  of  those  who  clung  most  fondly  to 
ancient  traditions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the 
nation  from  losing  its  peculiarity  through  the  infection  of 
Ureek  manners  and  opinions.    They  bore  the  name  of 
Fhansees.    As  the  national  party  they  found  it  easy  to 
become  popular,  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  and  per- 
secution from  the  Asmonean  kings,  they  continued  in  the 
time  of  Christ  to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
people.    It  IS  natural  to  suppose  that  this  party  included 
most  of  that  great  learned  profession  just  described.    A 
Scnbe  would  naturaUy  be  a  Pharisee,  inasmuch  as  one 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Uw  would  natur- 
ally be  zealous  in  defence  of  it.    Accordingly  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes,  Lawyers,  and  Pharisees  are  com- 
monly named  together,  being  in  fact  partly  identical  and 
altogether  congenial  in  views  and  interests.    And  they 
may  be  considered  as  composing  practically  one  party. 

With  the  mam  object  which  this  party  had  in  view 
none  can  have  sympathised  more  than  Christ.  None, 
certainly,  regarded  the  ancient  revelation  with  more 
reverence  than  he;  none  can  have  been  more  unwillinir 
to  see  the  national  institutions  of  the  Tews  supplanted 
and  superseded  by  the  customs  of  the  surrounding  nations 
It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  Chnst  would 
rather  take  the  lead  among  the  Scribes  and  lawyers 
than  set  hunself  m  opposition  to  them.  And,  indeed  it 
IS  likely  enough  that,  as  Socrates  passed  with  the  world  for 
a  sophist,  so  Christ  was  regarded  by  the  people  in  general 
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as  a  leading  Scribe  or  expounder  of  the  Law.  But  if  we 
examine  the  character  of  that  great  party  more  closely, 
we  shtdl  find  that  they  not  only  differed  from  Christ  but 
were  radically  opposed  to  him,  and  that  they  were  not 
only  in  spirit  unchristian  but  essentially  anti-christian. 
The  whole  course  of  this  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
substance  of  Christ's  teaching  was  his  doctrine  of  Enthu- 
siasm, or  of  a  present  Spirit  dictating  the  right  course  of 
action  and  superseding  the  necessity  of  particular  rules. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes,  lawyers,  and  Pharisees 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  consisted  in 
the  denial  of  a  present  Spirit,  and  in  the  assertion  of  the 
paramount  necessity  of  particular  rules.  They  believed 
that  the  inspiring  Power  which  had  dwelt  with  their 
ancestors  and  made  them  virtuous  was  withdrawn,  and 
they  compiled  out  of  the  works  of  those  ancestors  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules  which  might  serve  them  for  guid- 
ance in  his  absence.  In  other  words,  their  doctrine  and 
Christ's  were  precisely  contrary  to  each  other. 

Both  Christ  and  the  legalist  desired  to  preserve  Judaism, 
but  the  legalist  believed  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  a  defensive  attitude,  to  throw  up  walls 
of  partition,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  isolate  the  Jew 
from  those  dangerous  influences  which  might  otherwise 
have  obliterated  his  nationaUty.  This  belief  was  a  con- 
fession of  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  principle,  a  confes- 
sion that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  match  for  the  influences  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  was  placed,  and  it  suggested  a  number 
of  hateful  and  immoral  contrivances  for  perpetuating  the 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  hatred  which  the 
Jews  incurred  from  the  surrounding  nations,  the  fancy 
current  among  the  Gentiles  that  Moses  had  forbidden 
them  to  show  a  traveller  the  way  unless  he  professed  their 
own  belief,  or  to  direct  a  thirsty  man  to  the  fountain 
unless  he  were  circumcised,  had  its  rise  in  this  odious 
theory  of  isolation. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  preserve  Judaism 
by  putting  it  upon  the  ofEensive,  by  making  it  universal. 
And  this  plan  implied  his  belief  in  its  invincible,  heaven- 
inspired  strength.    He  held  that  the  same  Divine  Power 
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which  had  originally  legislated  for  the  Jews  was  itill 
present,  completing  hi  legislation  and  annulling  whatever 
in  It  was  outworn  by  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity 
kmdled  m  men's  hearts  and  issuing  decrees  as  authorita- 
Uve  as  those  of  Moses.  And  in  tlTis  Enthusiasm  he  con- 
fided as  powerful  enough  to  resist  whatever  was  corrupting 
m  Oentile  mfluences  and  to  assimilate  what  va^  iTaod 
fS^*!^'  r'*''*  ?■*  ^^'^^  provoked  the  Genti'e  ^rld 
to  that  final  attack  upon  the  Jewish  nation  which  deprived 
It  of  Its  temple  and  its  country,  Christ  initiated  that  recon- 

aurch"  *°**  ^°*^*  *''''*  *"  ^^  "*  *''*  ^^y 

Again,  both  Christ  and  the  legalist  devoted  themselves 
to  the  promotion  of  moral  virtue.    They  agreed  in  think- 
ing everything  unimportant  in  comparison  with  Duty 
But  the  legahst  beheved  that  the  old  method  by  whidi 
their  ancestors  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  Duty,  namely,  divine  inspiration,  was  no  lonuer 
available,  and  that  nothing  therefore  remained  but  <Se- 
fully  to  collect  the  results  at  which  their  ancestors  had 
arrived  by  this  method,  to  adopt  these  results  as  rules 
Md  to  observe  them  punctiliously.    DevouUy  believins' 
that  m  the  most  tnflmg  matter  where  action  was  involved 
there  was  a  right  course  and  a  wrong  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  entirely  deserted  by  the  instinct  or  inspiration  which 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other,  they  invented  the 
most  frivolous  casuistry  that  has  ever  been  known.    They 
overburdened  men's  memories  and  perplexed  their  lives 
with  an  endless  multitude  of  rules,  which  sometimes  were 
smiply  tnvial:  e.g.  "  An  egg  laid  on  a  festival  day  may 
be  eaten  accordmg  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  but  the 
school  of  HiUei  says  it  must  not  be  eaten,"  and  at  other 
tunes  were  unmoral,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Corban  which 
Uirist  selected  for  censure. 

Precisely  in  opposition  to  this  school  Christ  proclaimed 
that  the  inspiration  which  had  instructed  the  ancient 
Jews  was  not  only  not  withdrawn,  but  was  giv  n  to  his 
own  generation  in  far  greater  measure  than  to  any  pre- 
vious one.  John  the  Baptist,  he  said,  was  the  greatest 
Of  the  prophets,  and  the  least  of  his  own  followers  was 
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greater  than  John.    Hie  iMpiration  <>*  *«  P"!*?***''^ 
^ed  to  tliem  some  of  their  dutie.,  but  had  left  them 
unenlightened  about  others;    an  mspiration  wm  now 
rivenWhich  should  illuminate  the  whole  provinceof  moral 
obligation.    Casuistry  therefore,  so  far  from  b«n«  «^ 
portent,  was  less  needed  than  ever,  and  it  wm  so  far  from 
beinit  necessary  to  supplement  the  written  Scripture  by 
a  SSZw  that  Siose  written  Scriptures  themselv^. 
though  they  retained  their  sacredness  »^a  ytiw,  y^ 
ceased  henceforth  to  be,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  bmdmg  law. 
So  direct  was  Christ's  opposition  to  the  legal  party. 
The  method  of  promoting  moral  virtue  which  he  P«>PO«a 
was  not  regarded  by  him  as  merely  better  than  Ae 
casuistry  of  his- opponents,  but  as  tiie  only  method,  jnie 
other  method,  iA  his  view,  could  not  produce  virtue, 
though  it  might  sometimes  procure  the  P^^o"?'"**  °V* 
riaht  deed:  it  could  but  destroy  m  men's  rn^nds  the jery 
inception  of  virtue.    It  could  isnie  in  nothing  but  a 
Z^l  moral  pedantry  and  in  pride   ^T^'f^^  ^«  ^^ 
nounced  without  qualification  the  whole  system  and  the 
teachers  of  it.    Apologetic  voices  migh*^  perhaps  have 
^  raised,  urging  Aat  these  teachers,  if  their  system  was 
^^sliKchievous,  nevertheless  did,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  the  best  they  could,  that  Aey  were  senous  and 
made  oth«  serious,  and  that  at  Ae  worst  any  moral 
teaching  was  better  than  none.    We  do  not  know  how 
Orist  would  have  answered  this  plea,  but  we  ^ow  *at 
he  suffered  no  such  considerations  to  mitigate  *« Jternr 
ness  of  his  condemnation.    He  who  could  make  aUowance 
for  the  pubUcan  and  the  prostitute  made  no  allowance  at 
aU  for  the  Pharisee.    U  we  examme  the  charges  he  makw 
against  them  we  shaU  see  that  he  accuses  them  m  the 
Sst  place  of  downright,  undisguised  vice     He^  *^ 
Blunderers  of  the  poor,  and  declares  that  the  counUMS 
wlS  which  they  im*pose  upon  others  they  take  no  trouble 
to  obs^rte  theiiselves.    We  have  not  the  evidence  before 
us  which  might  enable  us  to  verify  these  accusations.    AU 
LT  «m  bTsaid  is  that  those  who  are  constantly  «ideav- 
Surh^  avoid  infinitesimal  sins,  ^V*  >^  *«V  /iKS 
egg  Wd  on  a  festival  day,  are  particularly  apt  to  faU  mto 
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lini  that  «re  "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  In 
A«^«e  >t  «  true  that  "la petite  mo^e' St Fenn  mi  d? 
ta  grande       But  it  is  evident  that  Christ  was  not  better 

&  Zf,*:;"ri*^u*''**  *•«  *•*  *"^  ^a^  ones 
^eir  good  deeds  had  the  nature  of  imposture,  that  is 

f^Z,'^^'"'\r''^  ^"""  **  "«'t'^«»  f™"*  which  such 
deeds  naturally  spring  and  from  which  the  public  suppose 
them  to  spnng.    When  these  men  tithed  their  propertffor 
the  service  of  rel«,on,  did  they  do  so  from  the  ardent 
1^^'  "w  "?  ^l^  \"88ested  the  oblations  of  David  in  old 
«?-?»•».,     »''°"^'  *•"=  P^^P^"  'h°"8'>t «°.  but  in  truth  they 
SJ^lntiif'th""".*  ""I*'^"-^'"'*  "«■"  J"^*  "  ''•M  have 
Syr^A^^     *S  *"  '*'"'  tithes-respect  for  a  traditional 
rule.    When  they  searched  and  sifted  the  Scriptures 
^*^!;!«4^?™l«^'^'  ^'  "  them  they  had  eteS 
^I'^A  *'y ''r"  because  they  felt  deeply  the  wisdomo^ 
ttLJht^thi?^?  and  legislators?    The  people,  no  doubt 
thought  that  Uiese  diligent  students  were  jessed  with 
the  .pint  of  what  they  read,  but  the  truthVw  that  Aey 

^.^•^k"*  ^''*''  *'  *""«"*  """"^  because  they  under- 
stood that  It  was  proper  to  read  them.  Therefore  the 
more  they  read  the  less  they  understood,  and  they  paid 
fte  same  reverence  to  the  languid  futilities  of  some  bur- 
blmd  commentator  as  to  the  inspirations  of  Isaiah.  VWien 
toqr  lauded  the  ancient  prophets  and  built  their  sepul- 
chre, was  It  because  they  were  congenial  spirits,  forced 
^.  ',l'f°?l'^l'^*  "P""  f°"°*^  «  tbei;  stew? 
I^l^tS"  *^°:^^l  '°V*'"'  Christ  pronounced  wW, 
memorable  pomt  and  truth-what  is  true  of  many  other 
worsluppers  of  antiquity  besides  the  Pharisees-that  thev 
were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  those  who  kiUed  the 
prcfhets  and  that  they  betrayed  this  by  the  veiy  worship 
which  they  paid  to  their  memory.  *^ 

Let  us  linger  on  this  for  a  moment.  It  is  trite,  that 
an  or^mjd  man  is  persecuted  in  his  lifetime  and  idolised 
after  his  death,  but  it  is  a  less  familiar  truth  that  the 
posthumous  Idolaters  are  the  legitimate  successors  and 
representatives  of  the  contemporary  persecutors.  The 
gloiy  of  the  ongmal  man  is  this,  that  he  does  not  take  his 
virtues  and  his  views  of  things  at  second  hand,  but  draws 
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wisdom  fresh  from  nature  and  from  the  inspiration  within 
him.  To  the  majority  in  every  a|e,  that  is,  to  the  suoer- 
ficial  and  u\t  feeble,  such  originality  is  alarming,  perplex- 
ing, fatiguing.  They  unite  to  crurf*  the  innovator.  But 
it  may  be  that  by  his  own  energy  and  by  the  auistance  of 
his  followers  he  proves  too  strong  for  them.  Gradually, 
about  the  dose  of  his  career,  or,  it  may  be,  after  it,  they  are 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  opposition  and  to  imitate  the 
man  whom  they  had  denounwd.  They  are  compelled  to 
do  that  which  is  most  frightful  to  them,  to  abandon  then- 
routine.  And  then  there  occurs  to  them  a  thought  which 
brings  inexpressible  relief.  Out  of  the  example  of  the 
original  man  they  can  make  a  new  routine.  They  may 
imitate  him  in,  everything  except  his  originality.  For  one 
routine  is  as  easy  to  pace  as  another.  What  they  dread 
u  the  necessity  of  originating,  the  fatigue  of  being  really 
alive.  And  thus  the  second  half  of  the  origmal  man|s 
destiny  is  really  worse  than  the  first,  and  his  failure  is 
written  more  legibly  in  the  blind  veneration  of  succeeding 
ages  than  in  the  blind  hostility  of  his  own.  He  broke  the 
chains  by  which  men  were  bound  j  he  threw  open  to  them 
the  doors  leading  into  the  boundless  freedom  of  nature 
and  truth.  But  m  the  next  generation  ke  is  idolised  and 
nature  and  truth  as  much  forgotten  as  ever;  if  he  could 
return  to  earth  he  would  find  that  the  crowbars  and  files 
with  which  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  prison-house  have 
been  forged  into  the  bolts  and  chains  of  a  new  prison 
called  by  his  own  name.  And  who  are  those  who  idolise 
his  memory?  Who  are  found  building  his  sepulchre? 
Precisely  the  same  party  which  resisted  his  reform;  those 
who  are  born  for  routine  and  can  accommodate  thon- 
selves  to  ever/thing  but  freedom;  those  who  in  clinging 
to  the  wisdo.Ti  of  the  past  suppose  they  love  wisdom  but 
in  fact  love  only  the  past,  and  love  the  past  only  because 
they  hate  the  Uving  present;  those,  in  a  word,  who  set 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  opposition  to  Christ,  and 
appeal  to  the  God  of  the  dead  against  the  God  of  the 
living. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  legal  party  were  actors  m  every- 
thing, winning  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  false 
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pretences,  imiuting  inspired  men  in  everything  except 
their  mspiraUon,  following  motives  which  did  not  actuate 
thttn  but  which  they  supposed  ought  to  actuate  them. 
And  as  must  most  mfallibly  happen  to  men  living  in  such 
conventionalism,  destitute  of  convictions,  the  healthy  play 
of  hfe  artificially  suspended,  over  the  whole  inert  stanw- 
tion  of  the  soul  there  grew  a  scurf  of  feeble  corruption: 
petty  vices,  Uttlenesses,  meannesses,  were  rife  within  them 
They  grew  conceited,  pompous,  childish.    They  liked  to 
hear  the  sound  of  their  titles,  to  exaggerate  the  distinc- 
tions of  their  dress,  to  reflect  upon  their  superiority  to 
other  men,  to  find  that  superionty  acknowledged,  to  be 
greeted  reverentially  in  public  places,  to  recline  on  the 
first  couch  at  dinner  parties.    The  virtues  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  in  themselves  and  others  they  had  devoted 
their  hves  refused  altogether  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
methods  they  used,  and  in  the  void  place  of  their  hearts 
where  morality  and  sanctity,  justice  and  the  love  of  God, 
should  have  been,  there  appeared  at  last  nothing  to  mark 
the  religious  man,  nothing,  we  may  suppose,  except  a 
little  Ul-temper,  a  faint  spite  against  those  who  held  wrong 
opmions,  a  feeble  self-important  pleasure  in  detecting 

Such  was  the  party  which  Christ  denounced  with  so 
much  passion.  It  may  strike  us  that  however  corrupt 
they  may  have  been  they  could  hardly  deserve  to  be  pro- 
nounced worse  than  publicans  and  harlots.  But  Christ 
never  went  so  far  as  this.  He  did  indeed  in  a  parable 
contrast  the  prayer  of  a  Pharisee  unfavourably  with  the 
prayer  of  a  pubhcan,  but  it  was  a  publican  repenting,  and 
the  moral  of  the  comparison  is,  "  Better  commit  a  great 
sin  and  be  ashamed  of  it,  than  a  smaller  one  and  be  proud 
u  '^"  .  ^'^  ''•'*"  ^  s**'"*  *at  the  very  harlots  entered 
the  Christian  Church  before  the  Pharisees,  he  again  meant 
to  charge  them  not  with  being  worse  but  less  corrigible 
tlmn  those  whose  vices  were  too  gross  to  leave  room  for 
self-delusion.  Still  it  is  plain  that  he  gave  way  to  anger 
far  more  in  addressing  Pharisees  than  in  addrMsme 
publicans  and  harlots. 
In  doing  so  he  only  followed  the  rule  laid  down  above. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  as  a  lover  of  men,  he  felt 
leas  pity  for  those  whom  he  denounced  when  all  the  world 
admired  them  than  for  those  whose  part  he  took  when 
all  the  world  disowned  them.  Indeed  his  most  passionate 
invective  closes  in  that  singular  lamentation  over  Jeru- 
salem in  which  the  saddest  feelings  of  a  sensitive  patriot 
are  so  inimitably  blended  with  the  regal  sense  of  personal 
greatness  which  he  continually  and  with  so  much  uncon- 
sciousness betrayed.  He  felt  pity  as  well  as  anger,  but 
he  thought  the  <tnger  had  a  better  right  to  be  exprnsed. 
The  impostors  must  be  first  unmasked;  they  might  be 
forgiven  afterwards,  if  they  should  abandon  their  conven- 
tionalities. The  lover  of  men  is  angry  to  see  harm  done 
to  men.  Harm  was  done  by  the  publican  and  the  pros- 
titute, but  anger  could  do  no  more  against  these  than  it 
did  already.  "Men  were  on  their  guard  against  them, 
their  power  for  evil  was  circumscribed  as  far  as  it  could 
be,  and  justice  was  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  infamy 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them.  But  the  k>ver  of 
men,  when  he  contemplated  the  vast  and  united  phaJaux 
of  legalists,  saw  that  whidi  carried  him  out  of  himself 
with  anger  and  pain.  He  saw  the  multitude  sitting  at 
their  feet  as  learners  and  addressing  them  with  titles  of 
veneration.  He  saw  those  whose  lot  confined  them  to 
the  narrow  cares  of  subsistence,  those  whose  limbs  indeed 
were  continually  exercised  in  handicrafts  and  their  shrewd- 
ness in  trades,  but  whose  higher  faculties  rusted  in  disuse, 
and  those  of  higher  station,  upon  whom  fell  larger  tasks 
of  administration  and  government  but  still  secular  tasks 
overwhelming  the  mind  with  details  and  concealing 
eternal  principles  from  its  view, — he  saw  all  this  miscel- 
laneous crowd  gathering  round  their  revered  teachers 
eager  for  the  wisdom  and  the  instruction  which  might 
save  their  souls  in  the  all-engulphing  vortex  of  earthly 
life.  He  saw  that  in  the  han£  of  these  teachers  was  laid 
the  life  and  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  that  from  them 
was  certain  to  pass  readily  into  other  minds  whatever 
enthusiasm  of  (^dness  might  dwell  in  their  own.  He 
looked  for  this  enthusiasm;  doubtless  he  was  prepared  to 
find  it  immature  and  not  altogether  that  EnUiusiasm  of 
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SJS!!!^''^?  i*"*']  ""  ''^«»*"-    He  observed  these 

gestures,  their  costume,  were  theatrical;  their  whole  life 
was  an  acted  play;  the  wisdom  that  caiie  fromTh^ir  hn^ 
was  rgiMted  with  more  or  less  fluency,  but  U  had  be[^ 

Moses  or  Isaiah,  sometimes  it  was  the  dotage  of  a  Sham- 

f^^  thn^  T  Vr^^^'  '*  ^«  with^d  4pSs 
from  those  who,  so  ely  occupied  with  the  fretting  aAd  the 
struttmg  they  considered  proper  to  the  part,  Simed  it 

m^^f  S?  "1  *'*'*^'?  *°  *"  adnurinfaudience.  Md 
marking  this  he  considered  that  the  power  of  these  men 

db  toT'^f  '"ii'rl*°  °'  f^^  '^  their  power  to 
no  S?rh  J  r"'i  ^  ^^'  *^^  *«  J"^  »hoSd  have 
^teachers  of  wisdom  at  all,  than  that  they  should  have 
teadiers  who  should  give  them  foUy  under  the  name  of 

vhey  should  hear  of  wisdom  as  a  thing  more  costly  than 
rt  ^"*  ^f-d  their  reach,  than  tL  it  s3  sS 
to  be  brought  withm  their  reach  and  they  should  ^ 
coyer  it  to  be  paste.  Acknowledged  penu^  o° wisdom 
might  leave  them  rich  in  humility,  rev^n^,  ^d  f^^ 
abundance  of  false  wisdom  could  but  make  Zm  im- 

drs^'th^t*?-  ■"  *  f^'^^l^velation  be  the  fi"  t^f 
ble»ings,  then  the  imposture  that  counterfeits  it  must  be 

^L^r  Sf  '^'^'^'  "l'^  ';^-  And  if  the  unlucky  male^ 
factor  who  m  mere  brutality  of  ignorance  or  narrowness 
of  nature  or  of  culture  has  wronj^  his  neighboTrdte 
our  anger  how  much  deeper  should  be  ou?  todiLS 
when  mteUect  and  eloquence  are  abused  to  3  "pur- 
poses, when  studious  leisure  and  learning  and  thought 
turn  tnutors  to  the  cause  of  hmnan  well-being,  and  the 
wdls  of  a  nation's  moral  life  are  poisoned? 

w.Tt^'J?'^'  JTu  *•**  "^^  "^  P*^""  '"*  wJwm  Christ 
was  angry,  and  thtse  were  the  reasons  of  his  aneer  But 
now  let  us  enquire  what  was  the  character  ofhisWer 
We  must  remember  that  this  is  he  who  was  called  a  iSb' 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  other  remarkable  char- 
acters of  antiquity  by  his  gentleness.  He  introduced 
mto  human  nature  those  blended  and  complex  feelings 
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which  distinguish  modern  characters  from  ancient.  Now 
the  question  may  be  raised  whether  this  complexity  of 
character  is  not  purchased  at  some  expense  of  stret^|th. 
Andent  vabur  was  well-nigh  pitiless.  Modem  soldiers 
mix  pity  with  their  valour:  have  they  lost  any  valour  by 
doing  so?  In  like  manner,  when  we  are  angry  with  men 
in  these  days,  we  are  commonly  angry  with  discrimination. 
We  make  reserves;  we  give  some  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions; we  TOAke  some  allowance  for  temptations;  we  are 
sorry  to  be  angry,  and  do  not,  like  the  ancients,  enjoy  the 
passion  as  if  it  were  wine.  The  question  then  arises,  has 
the  passion  of  anger  grown  at  all  feebler  in  us?  Are  we 
at  all  emasculated  by  the  complexity  of  our  emotions? 
To  find  an  answer  let  us  look  at  the  great  Exemplar  of 
modem  characters;  let  us  enquire  whether  he  was  feeble 
in  his  anger;  let  us  consider  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 

The  faults  of  the  legal  party  were  such  as  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reprove,  because  tiiey  were  of  so  refined  and  impal- 
pable a  character.  These  men  had  not  been  guilty  for  the 
most  part  of  open  crime;  if  they  had  done  wrong,  tiiey 
had  done  so  probably  not  without  some  good  intention; 
if  they  had  deluded  others,  they  h^sd  deluded  themselves 
first.  Christ  recognised  the  impalpable,  insidious  char- 
acter of  their  corrupting  influence  when  he  charged  his 
followers  to  beware  of  the  leaven,  that  is,  the  infection,  of 
the  Pharisees.  It  is  difficult  to  reprove  a  party  like  this, 
without  either  making  so  many  qualifications  as  to  de- 
prive the  reproof  of  most  of  its  force,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
committing  an  apparent  injustice.  But  Christ's  anger 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  such  considerations.  One 
invective  has  been  preserved,  probably  on  account  of 
the  concentrated  passion  of  indignation  which  breathes 
through  it,  and  perhaps  also  because,  more  than  anything 
else,  it  determined  the  legalists  to  lay  their  plot  against 
Christ's  life.  It  makes  no  qualifications,  it  says  not  a 
word  about  good  intentions  nor  about  overwhelming 
temptations.  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude, 
on  whose  admiration  the  legahsts  lived,  it  denounces  a 
succession  of  woes  upon  the  whole  all-powerful  order,  re- 
iterating many  times  the  charge  of  imposture,  and  coup- 
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ling  it  with  ^ost  eveiy  other  biting  reproach  that  can  be 
unagined.  It  charges  them  with  childSh  pedantry,  with 
vexation,  and  grinding  oppression,  and.  wfiat  was  Wi- 
aUy  severe  as  addressed  to  the  learned  class,  with  i«w- 
ance  and  with  the  hatred  of  knowledge.  TothemerTwho 
supposed  that  they  monopolised  the  most  infallible  rules 
the  most  exquisite  methods  of  discovering  truth  he  savs' 
You  have  toUcen  away  the  key  of  fa3S.  ^ou  S 
not  m  yoimelves,  and  those  that  were  enteriii  in  you 

a  brood  of  vipers,  and  asks  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
escape  damnation. 

Here,  then,  we  see  Oirist  in  his  attitude  of  hostility 
His  language  itself  is  not  wanting  in  energy,  and  it  derived 
double  emphasis  from  his  position.    In  his  political  ai>. 
pearance  he  may  be  compared  to  the  Gracchi.    As  thev 
Msailed  a  close  and  selfish  ruling  order  by  marshalling  the 
people  agamst  it,  and  assuming  that  peculiar  positwn  of 
auttonsed  agitators  which  the  Roman  constitution  offered 
m  the  taibunate,  so  did  Christ  assail  the  order  of  legalists 
nie  old  Jewish  constitution  recognised  the  claim  of  the 
prophet  to  a  certam  authority.    One  who,  advancinu 
pretensions  to  the  prophetic  character,  succeeded  in  pr* 
duciiM;  conviction,  so  that  by  a  kind  of  informal  but  mt- 
sistible  plebtscttum  he  was  recognised  to  be  that  which  he 
professed  to  be,  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Invisible  King,  and  held  an  indefinite  but  at 
the  same  time  constitutional  authority  in  the  land     He 
was  not  a  mere  influence,  but,  as  it  were,  a  magistrate,  and 
almost,  if  he  pleased,  a  dictator.    This  singular  institu- 
tion had.  It  is  true,  lam  dormant  for  many  centuries,  not 
that  the  Jews  had  ceased  to  believe  in  prophets,  but  that 
no  person  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  piebiscitum  which 
Minferred  the  pro^etic  authority.    The  office  was  under- 
stood not  to  be  abohshed  but  simply  to  be  in  abeyance. 
It  IS  recorded  that  Judas  Maccabeus  when  he  purified  the 
temple  reserved  some  matters  until  a  prophet  should 
appear  to  give  directions  about  them.    The  reign  of  the 
prophets  had  now  begun  again.    John  the  Baptist  had 
received  that  umversal  testimony  to  his  divine  mission 
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wh^  the  legalitti  themsdves,  with  all  their  contempt 
for  the  "  cursed  ''populace,  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 
To  his  autiiority  Christ  had  succeeded.  When,  therefore, 
he  assailed  the  dominant  order,  he  did  so  as  a  magistrate, 
and  his  act  was  a  political  one.  His  power  was  less  de- 
fined, but  it  was  not  less  real  than  that  of  a  Roman  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  in  extent  it  was  greater,  because  it  was 
undefined,  and  because  it  was  perpetual  and  personal, 
instead  of  being  delegated  for  the  term  of  a  year.  Ac- 
knowledged as  a  preset,  and  making  no  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  he  rwarded  himself  as  a  king,  he  must  have 
meant  his  denunciations  of  the  legal  party  for  a  mortal 
defiance.  They  were  the  final  brimming  over  of  the  cup 
of  indignation,  lliey  made  all  reconciliation  between  him 
and  them  impo^ible. 

Our  biographies  tell  us  that  he  early  foresaw  in  what 
the  quarrd  would  end.  He  saw  that  he  was  driving  his 
opponents  to  that  point  that,  with  their  love  of  power 
and  position,  they  must  murder  him.  His  life  had  been 
tranquil;  the  times  were  tranquil.  How  easy  it  might 
have  been  to  lead  a  useful  life,  teadiing  men  everywhere, 
setting  an  example  of  hi^h  aims  and  thoughts,  leavening 
eradually  the  nation  with  his  morality  and  sanctity  I 
How  easy  it  misht  have  been  to  procure  for  himself  a  long 
life,  which  woiud  have  been  full  of  blessing  to  mankind, 
and  up  to  the  end  to  see  that  which  was  the  great  wish  of 
the  Hebrew  patriot,  "  peace  upon  Israeli "  What  pre- 
vented this  happy  {wospect  from  being  realised?  Surely, 
we  may  think,  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  shocking  crimes 
a  Christian  would  sacrifice  much.  What  prevented  the 
prospect  from  being  realised?  We  must  answer,  Christ 
himself  prevented  it,  simply  because  he  would  not  restrain 
his  anger.  He  might  have  remained  silent  about  the 
Pharisees;  he  might  have  avoided  meeting  with  them  or 
talking  of  them;  he  might  at  least  have  qualified  the 
severity  of  his  reproob.  None  of  these  things  would  he 
do;  he  ^ve  his  anger  way,  and  drove  his  opponents  to 
that  which  such  men  call  the  "  necessity  "  of  destroying 
him. 

His  resentment  did  not  indeed  show  itself  in  action. 
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^^v^"!*??  N*  '"JJo^e"  agfdaat  them;  he  would  not. 
probably,  had  he  been  placed  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  have 
done  to  them  what  Elijah  did  to  the  prophets  of  Baal  at 
the  brook  Kishon.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  anger  he  felt 
would  of  Itself  have  carried  him  as  far  as  this.  Settine 
forth  m  a  parable  his  own  relation  to  the  legalists,  and 
describing  hiinself,  as  usual,  as  a  king,  he  concluded  with 
representaM  the  king  as  saying,  "  And  as  for  those  mine 
enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them 
brmg  them  hither  and  slay  them  before  me."  ' 

In  this  profound  resentment  he  never  wavered.    It  is 
tne  custom  to  say  that  Christ  died  f  igiving  his  enemies. 
Tmt,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  he  held  the  forgiveness  of  pri- 
vate enemies  to  be  among  the  first  of  duties;  and  he  did 
forgive  the  personal  insults  and  barbarities  that  were 
practised  upon  him.    But  the  legalists,  whose  crime  was 
against  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  nation,  and  mankind. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  forgave.    The  words  of 
forgiveness  uttered  on  the  Cross  refer  simply  to  the  Roman 
soldien,  for  whom  pardon  is  asked  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  understand  what  t>-ey  are  doing     The 
words  may  even  contain  distinct  t-  -ision  to  that  other 
class  of  crunmals  who  did  know  t      ,  they  were  doinjr 
^  for  whom  therefore  the  same  p     -er  was  not  offered' 
At  least  this  mterpretation  suggests  itself  to  one  who 
Mideavours  to  discover  from  the  expressions  which  he 
dropped  what  was  passing  in  Christ's  mind  during  the 
penod  of  his  sufferings.    For  those  expressions  indicate 
that  he  was  neither  thinking  of  his  murderers  with  pity 
and  forgiveness  nor  yet  turning  his  mii^d  to  other  subJMts, 
but  that  he  was  brooding  over  their  conduct  with  bitter 
indignation.    To  the  high  priest  he  repUed  with  a  menace. 
You  shaU  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  power       To  the  women  that  foUowed  weeping  as 
he  was  led  to  execution,  he  said,  "  Weep  not  for  meTbut 
for  yourselves  and  your  chfldren.    For  if  they  ^the 
legahsts)  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  m  the  dry?       And  to  Pilate  he  said  (drawing  pre- 
asely  the  same  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Komans  and  that  of  the  Jews  which  we  conjecture  to  be 
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implied  in  the  words,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do  "),  "  You  would  have  no  authority 
at  all  against  me,  were  it  not  given  you  from  above: 
therefore  he  who  delivers  me  to  you  has  greater  sin  "; 
meaning,  apparently, "  I  should  not  be  amenable  to  Roman 
authority  at  all  but  for  that  providential  appointment 
which  has  placed  the  country  for  the  time  in  foreign  hands; 
the  greater  is  the  treason  of  him,  the  chief  pnest,  who 
hands  his  countryman  over  to  a  foreign  magistrate." 
These  passages  seem  to  show  that  if  no  forgiveness  of  his 
real  murderers  was  uttered  by  Christ,  it  was  not  by 
chance,  but  because  he  continued  to  the  last  to  think  of 
them  with  anger. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  this  subject  at  some 
length,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  Christianity  is 
reaUy  the  emasculate,  sentimental  thing  it  is  sometimes 
represented  to  be.  Because  it  has  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  softening  manners,  because  it  has  given  a  new 
prominence  and  (ngnity  to  tiie  female  sex,  and  because  it 
has  produced  great  examples  of  passive  virtues,  CSiris- 
tianity  is  sometimes  represented  as  averse  to  strong  pas- 
sions, as  making  men  excessively  unwilling  to  inflict  pain, 
as  fostering  a  morbid  or  at  least  a  feminine  tenderness. 
War,  for  example,  and  capital  punishment,  are  frequently 
denounced  as  unchristian,  because  they  involve  circum- 
stances of  horror;  and  when  the  ardent  champions  of 
some  great  cause  have  declared  that  they  would  persevere 
although  it  should  be  necessary  to  lay  waste  a  continent 
and  exterminate  a  nation,  the  resolution  is  stigmatised  as 
shocking  a^d  unchristian.  Shocking  it  may  be,  but  not 
therefore  unchristian.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  does 
indeed  destroy  a  great  deal  of  hatred,  but  it  creates  as 
much  more.  Selfish  hatred  is  indeed  diarmed  away,  but 
a  not  less  fiery  passion  takes  its  place.  Dull  serpentine 
malice  dies,  but  a  new  unselfish  anger  begins  to  live. 
The  bitter  feelings  which  so  easily  spring  up  against  those 
who  thwart  us,  those  who  compete  with  us,  those  who 
surpass  us,  are  destroyed  by  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity; 
but  it  creates  a  new  bitterness,  which  displays  itself  on 
occasions  where  before  the  mind  had  reposed  in  a  bene- 
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view,  which  connects  acts  snrZZU  ^'»l "     •  "?"«*>«> 
pulses,  an  act  mustL  ri^h^^L"  t^  "?•*  '"st^ctive  im^ 

hold  it  his  duty  to  iXt  paS^  "''*"  *'  ^hmtian  will 

P^^'orS£'£^^^y^  .^ribed  as  the 
when  genuine  ChristS^iS;,^'!!'*.?'"  «»e  time 

n-t.?-rr?in-s£:£^^^^ 

that  we  mopf-  i^.-fk  i     ,.  .  "  '°  'he  Middle  Aie 

^•sh^«ts  forspeXi^f  ""P"-'  »f  with  capZ 

Sd^  both  Sre'SS'n.L'Sk-es  ""STf,!^  ~''- 
of  Humanity,  enlightened  bv  »7v.3.f;     ■      Enthusiasm 

chalice  of  the^t1™p^r^Vin^,r'«^  °*  ^'^'''  ^^ 
these  things  maTshoKn™  ^1  ■*«  n»°»e  to  an  aimy- 
they  dHft  Thock  toev  ^t^J  'T'  °k"  8*^^  ^«"<''  but 
they  had  his  snirit  "f;'°".  wanted  Chnsts  wisdom,  but 
{ranches  o^  the  ^ul  aliT/^""'  ^  ^  ^^  «>« 
still  more  ^h^le^Unk^^^r^J^Zfrw"^  '"'"''''H 

itself  may  be  ^^^TlT^  ^Tn^^'7tZ 
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"  **^  w'li^^lu  I«S)?  tte  prophet  but  tto  per- 

hu  too  busy  o™^"  ""^  "  te  in  other  minds  »  whole- 
destroy  his  sophistries  •«•  **^~^^__  . ,  a.  g«ne  time 
«^e  Tear  of  «P^' Jj^dlS^^W^SSdom. 
an  unwholesome  dread  of  >»*«^'fY^.  ~S«1  some  satisfac- 
then  Christian  h,^^  might  look  ^J  ^^J^^ 
tion  even  on  an  auto  ^*-^^  "^  't^  indignation 

wildered  with  sin,  is  most  Christian. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

THB  LAW  OF  lORGIVBNBS 

whose  s^  are  niidS  hT^-      »^'-^'"**«°  ^  one 

leave.  hS"a.^C  dt '^t'^o'^'tiT  h*^^  "T' 
»>e  ought  to  do.  We  have  iwaTthlf^-  ^  '^?"''.*  *'»' 
that  love  of  man  in  the  S  o1^«?^V^-  «'tl«'««wn  « 
w  natural  to^  mS.^!i?^'"'^<*"»»lowdMTee 

tektioit  Christ  W^£f.^*'fcff"*«'^Pe»o««l 
this  enthusiaan  is  to  make  m^H^  ^  op«ation  of 
negative,  a  constant  t^yoTS^T^-  T^  °* 

Mdered  some  of  the  DiindDal  kin^  !5  •  "^'  '"^''  «"»- 
which  it  dictotesT  Of  S  th^  fi  1  '*^'*  ^  """^d 
or  an  att«tion  io  ^^^yZl^TanlV^'^'^Py' 
The  second  was  edification  or  aS„ri™»  !?  •  ""PPwess- 
provement.  And  wh^  «;^^*'°?.*",*'»"""o«l«n- 
found  the  enZliMm  aT^  !°  *"  ^^  '^"ty  we 
«l?tion  to  two  JSr^Sff  *Z*'T^.''P«^  ^ 
of  unmoraKty  dm^Sed  m^^„.      ""  •  ^  *'  presence 

-«^  punished.  JSnSSdl^^J  ^^^^f  a'jSaS' 

'odJjgXl*'^^*^  ^  '^••^^  «>*tions  to 
ofhis^nSthi?wt^\Tf*^.^*«P'^^"veobjeS 
cases  arise  in  wWch  th-^!^>^  •"?  '"^  '^"^  '"»»'  '*•    But 
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Enthu«««  of  Humwutjr  win  but  mdte  nataiml^^ 
moreUvely.    But  when  it  m  mjunous  how  wiU  the  Chn.- 

tian  deal  with  it?  ,  .  ■    ■     ^l.<.  rk^>* 

Now  it  wM  on  the  treatment  of  m)une«  that  Chmt 
deUvwed  tlve  third  of  those  ipedal  commands  of  wtadi 
m(«So  hi.  been  made.    Thrfamous  sentences  of  the 
S^ofthe  Mount  which  refer  to  this  subject  mUat 
once  occur  to  the  reader,  but  there  ii  another  precept 
wUch^  important  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time. 
7n  Ae  sL.on  on  the  Mount  he  bids  h»  fo""'"™^, 
irith  absolute  passive  tolerance  the  most  contumehous 
ta^« •  " M  iman  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn 
S'M^theoAer  also."  etc.    But  the  other  precqot|s 
different:  "  H  thy  brother  trwpass  •§>"*  **? J*^ 
Sm,  and  if  hp  repent  forgive  hmi."   W  *«»«  d^er«ce 
^een  these  twoprecepts  is  not  shght  but  substantial. 
5^7tot  distinctly  &Ai£  r««iting  an  Pl-Or.  *«  «c^ 
as  distinctly  commands  it.    .The  «q>«««>".3,«™t°  tarn 
^  other  Juo."  in  the  first  is  evidently  selected  wrth  care 
toc^«.Ueme  degree  of  unwmplaini^gsutoi^n. 

libthe  direct  opposite  of  the  phrase,  "  Rebuke  torn, 
wUch^xurs  in  Se^  other  precept.  And  that  by  Rc- 
hukeW"  Christ  did  not  mean  a  famt  expostuUtion, 
SSLnfrom^^t  foUows.  For  he  adds:  "if  your 
SC^not  hear  you,  bring  it  before  the  <*ur^;  «d 
«  he  refuse  to  hear  the  church,  let  hmi  be  to  yo«  "  * 
heattienman  or  a  pubUcan; "  in  other  words,  let  tarn  be 
Sed  from  the  Christian  society.  Jhe  two  precepto, 
ffi^,^er  essentially  and  cannot  be  obeyed  together 
K  ™u  ^opt  the  course  prescribed  in  the  one  you  must 
deviate  from  that  prescribed  in  the  other. 

N-eveSss  the  two  precepts  do  not  "ff^^y  «»«'- 
tnSirt  each  other.  ChrSt  may  mean  to  distmguuh  two 
Sof  injuries,  the  one  of  which  is  to  be  resented  and 
SS  oAer  to  be  suffered  passively.    Or  he  may  mean 

Wheth«^ther  of  these  two  suppositions  be  tme,  an4if 
m  which  will  be  considered  further  on.  In  the  mean- 
whik  itt'tX  noted  that  in  one  respect  the  two  precepts 
iJSr^  other  words,  that  from  these  two  commands 
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^.^S'LKT'f^^ JJ'-  ^ "f^ce  to  in"! 

ceruin  Stio^.^^f"!"!^  "  *»  **  '?1Pven  oo 
urie. an  to exdte  in m.rminS  **«*«*«'  told  that  in- 
cudes JVule^^^Z  wS  wL'i^*°'T •' •"'  '•-« 
with  pmyen;  in  the  oZrlZ  weSnff?  P'^^tio" 
to  resent  the  injury,  but  8t«,r«^  ^^"^  *'""»»"<'«> 
manded  to  accept  im^lciS  Z  -""*/'  ""  ««»- 
offender.  f    •«  au  cases  the  repentance  of  the 

«  no  injury  so  deafivbS  Z?';»  "**""  ^'^^  there 

that  injuries  asT^nerdSe'iS  ST)"?"*-  *'  """^ 
tain  conditions.  ""«  are  to  be  forgiven  on  cer- 

CMsttitfSr  i^e  IS^  "  •»  '^"^cteristic  of 
tion  of  w,4g^oL,^'7 ''«!•*?  "  ""•'i*  disapproba- 

«  venial.    C?imi^  "hT'SS'S^^ '^."^"'"'^ 
laxer  systems  with  unmii,Si^-V^  regarded  under  much 
tianity^oKs  of  ^IJ*,^  ''*«^«  V»d«  Chris- 
foUow  that  the  biu\^  n,Si^•    •*»'  "°'  immediately 
to.  regard  hi!  b£KC^^ -ouW  be  reqmr«5 
injured  party  to'the  crim^'  iS^lS   £L^?  °^  "*' 
different  from  those  of  rtwrK!!.!^      '.'^  feehngs  are 
nothing  by  the^.-   !!,!i^^^'^*[  "f^  ^  suffered 
mov^ebyTtLSm^rt^'.^"*''"'''**"'  '^^^h  it 
a  different  ^kTu^nlZ\T^  very  possibly  produce 
it  does  so  or  not  uTn^ssa^t^        *?  '^'^"^  *''«her 
the  natund  feeling7rS:^'="^;i'«C,Til?' -^^^^ 
the  cnmmal  diffeilfrom  that  ofH^Jt^    J^'*^  towards 
feeling  of  the  bystander  nf  !»•  •  ?*  bystander.    Now  the 
crin^wasexLnffiLJ,  r"*""""'*"*^  P«^»  towards 
was  there  s^  tfi  "in  „„^ii?-  £?"*•  °'  *^'  ^"^^i''^-    It 
pure  indifferent,  but  thar«2^1;"°'^  ??  ''^'"'"^  '^'^^ 
t-  they  acquired  a  ^/S^^iSTelX.'^ -Jj 
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•ymMthr  produced  the  effect  that  w«>«^  M«T"  2^ 
Sn^\«i  dSuAed  by  wy  enwtioni.  the  by^wder  wto 
obwrved  him  became  effected  by  Bmihr  emotooM.    Su A 
lympethetic  emotioM  were  ehwyi  leM  powerful  than  tte 
oriffiMl  onei,  but  they  were  itronger  m  proportion  to  tte 
iti^gth  ol  the  eympathy  out  of  which  they  «»»•    ™ 
resentment  which  »  mM.Jeeli  et  <="»•*[»«  JP*  ^ 
doe*  not  penonidly  euffer  i»  of  thii  eympa^tK  kind.    It 
it  a  reflection  from  the  reientment  felt  by  the  mjumJ 
party  himself.    Now  we  have  seen  that  this  sympathetic 
^tment  U  modified  and  made  less  pitiless  by  Chns- 
tianitv.  and  the  question  is,  could  this  happen  and  yet 
the  same  effect  not  be  produced  by  the  same  agent  upon 
the  original  Msentment?    P»»«»?y,t'«"  •*  "^T*?  "j™ 
only  oSTwaTfa  which  this  might  be.    If  .Chn?*^"^^ 
mitigates  sympathetic  resentment  by  dunmishmg  tiM 
Sithy  whicVu  one  of  its  f«^rs.  A«.  the  mitigation 
^  not  extend  to  that  resentment  which  is  mdependrat 
of  sympathy.    But  we  know  that,  so  far  from  t^,  sym- 
pathy «  vitly  increased  by  the  Christian  «*»»'^- 
It  follows  that  sympathetic  resentment  woiAi  be  vutly 
bcieased  at  the  sa^  time,  if  Christiamty  d"*  notatoo 
operate,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  «>ftenti»  reswt- 
^ntitieU.    But  if  it  operates  upon  the  resentoentitieK, 
it  wiU  do  so  in  the  injured  party  who  »  w|«»«d  byl^t 
atone  as  weU  as  in  the  bystander,  and  therefore  Chm- 
tianity  which  enjoins  mercy  to  cnmu»ls  must  at  tne 
same  time  enjoin  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries. 

But  no  such  indirect  argument  is  requnwi  to  show  that 
Christianity  must  needs  tend  to  diminish  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury.  We  know  that  it  is  easier  to  forgive  in- 
juries to  tiise  whom  we  love,  whether  the  tove  we  feel  be 
that  love  which  is  grounded  on  admiration,  or  tiiat  which 
ISSes  o^t^f  the  s^  of  relationship.  Now  Omstmnity 
creates  for  aU  mankind  a  sentunent  which,  though  not 
identical  with  eitiier  of  these,  yet  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  tiiem,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  m  the 
same  way.  We  may  be  sure  also  tiiat  revenge  duninishes 
in  proportion  as  we  gain  tiie  power  of  going  ""t  °*  ""J; 
selvesknd  of  concei^^g  and  reahsmg  mterests  and  nghts 
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notion  o/peSo«u^h^  ^.SSL^S!?!'^  K*^  »«» 

entiiuMMm  which  c«iSL  .  "  «l  .^^"'•"^hed  by  u 
where  before  there  wm  A^i^^h^CT"  '"•'  **  «"»> 

which  gives  it  the  wfta^  wh^  '"'•'Pn?  •*»  »phere, 
which  educate,  irinSl^i,dr^„f"»«  '"?'  *'™'* 
^InmeM  of  wi«doin  ^  °'  »ymp«thy  and  the 

wo5idpb.;!?*i^J^t^^,}i»ito|fo^^^,    j^ 

mended.    They  woJuOs^T^^^T*  •>«*»  be  corn- 
penalty  for  eveV  nfc?  office   *L^'^  "°*  V*  ?««*  • 
*bingi;  we  are  to  be  blinw  ^'  7^  ■«  *»  overlook  some 
b«vr«,d  at  the  saSe"£  Te'^.f'K,^"*  ^^  ^^ 
our  self-respect,  and  to  h7^;     i  "V^.b*  careful  to  keen 
the  whole.  SeyCuWlS'vrs^ii'l'rt*^*'''"'".    ^ 
fully  to  requite  to  1^  fn^nd^  tL;  "J^^P»"  »'  «  man 
enemies  th2ir  iniurieT    n^JH  their  benefits  and  to  his 
moregenen,u,tCtti..te"°J?,"''S.'>'d''  men  be 
thew  personal  riffhte-  W  „i.      ?*^Jy  solicitous  about 
what  STthe  injuTfo;  ihkh^^^J^ ^^P^""  «"=  >i«it? 
.  Christ  said,  "  If  thy  brothr;^      *^'^°  apology? 
times  a  day/and  S^!I  ^jP^  "«»««  thee  «ven 
»ying,  I  i«%nt,  ClS?fo^™^h^"?.'^"  t°  thee, 
reader  of  this  p^^  w^M  H^l!  ^-      P«>bably  no 
lutely  to  take  a^^nStions  of^*  '  ™*'^»  ^^- 
proclaim  that  there^is  no^  W  howl  ""^T'"*'*'  "^^  to 
ever  frequently  repeated,  Stte?^n^?^'>'/  "'  h"*" 
foigiye  upon  submSionm^e     But  t^i^.!"  "°*  ^ 
fure  It  i«  recorded  that  Peter  nut  th-     ""^^  ^'^  <^°"bly 
hun,  whether  the  sevento  to^e  12  liS""/'.^'^*'^  *» 
M  a  hmit.    The  enquiry  it^  »n^h     k^^  *°  ^  taken 
the  way,  throws  a  sl^J'  iLt  u^  tT^'t  *°  "='""k  by 

Sw^KtU  Jytro'^eS?--^^-'"^^^ 
.veh^,    -tr^ver^-?-Cst«,^^dIfo^ 
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firrt  place,  through  this  question  a  "jn^lSLfpe^^ 
T^  Me  of  the  first  person  seems  to  show  that  Feter  was 
STn^^Se^g  theVblem  «  P«^  of  ^^-0^  S| 
•""S-  Bu?  rsTm/'^be^iSSnT-S?  how 

!t£".rsLr.rw^wLi^^^^^ 
£?r"ofte°prr»i?:rfsrs.r|^ 

the  OT^cess  by  which  Aose  high  morahties  which  are  the 
w!  K  •w.rld  we  converted  into  the  conventionalities 
ShiciSirto^eltis  also  worthy  of  remark  thatOnst 

faS  «;iy  refuses  to  abandon  the  fi«««*'y«j^^^«„2 

SlSto trffithem,  but  at  the  «J?eJ^«  £ 
Ivteni^fiKure  so  far  as  to  remove  the  partrailar  mis- 

iTrsS^diS  into  which  ^^^^  ^  jf^^.^i;:^''^^^ 
"I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  not  until  seven  tunes,  but 

'"S«X^  i??h:  position  of  aU  mortal  feuds.  Ir- 
rec^ndUbte  eLuies^^are  henceforth  forbidden  to  human 
S     Me^to  »  submissive  foe  is  to  be  no  longer  aji 

A::^^^nrj:^^Tu,  feuds  between^Jly 
and  fkmily,  quarrels  between  man  and  man,  but  the  war 
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«Uig.tiom  of'ottaX  tt^    '  """^  "^  »'»'«'• "» 

foiigiving  spirit  is  usually  meant     Rnt  iS        •  ^*  * 
•no«  in  the  Chnstian  system  th^fted*t^"*  ,i  '"?='» 

lies  sunnlv  in  its  hPinrTrt-. -.    /j^"    •.  ^**  importance 
systeT  mH  in  it.   1  ^^        "?*'  *J<««<:ftw  feature  in  the 

caued  pe-Siar^'cS^itiS^^^v^t'iirrr  "• 

degree  recognised  in  heathen  momlitLwd  Ao^ahT 
ongmahty  of  Christianity  in  resoect  to  th™  ;      ^"^  *^ 

cannot  certainly  say  tll^tlZru^r^^tiZr^- 


Ecce  Homo  ,      > 

under  certam  conditioM,  no  doubt,  H  wai  very  oonmitm 
among  them.    In  domestic  and  famfly  life,  m  which  aU 
the  Rerms  of  Christian  virtue  are  to  be  found,  it  was 
undoubtedly  common.    Undoubtedly  friends  fell  out  Md 
were  reconcUed  in  antiquity  as  amongst  ourselves.    But 
where  the  only  relation  between  the  two  partiM  wm  that 
of  iniurer  and  injured,  and  the  only  claim  of  the  offendtt 
to  forgiveness  was  that  he  was  a  human  being,  tiiere  for- 
giveness seems  not  only  not  to  have  been  practised,  but 
not  to  have  been  enjoined  nor  approved.    People  not 
only  did  not  forgive  their  enemies,  but  did  not  wish  to  do 
so.  nor  think  better  of  themselves  for  havmg  done  so. 
That  man  considered  himself  fortunate  who  on  his  death- 
bed could  say,  in  reviewing  his  past  life,  that  no  one  tad 
done  more  good  to  his  friends  or  more  mischief  to  his 
enemies.    This  was  the  celebrated  fehaty  of  Sulla;  this 
is  the  crown  of  Xenophon's  panegyric  on  Cyrus  the 
Younger.    No  one  in  antiquity  was  more  MlfWe  ol 
amiable  feelings  than  Ocero.    Yet  so  much  could  he  gloat 
over  the  misfortunes  of  an  enemy,  that  m  the  second  year 
after  the  death  of  Oodius  he  dates  a  letter  the  S*>™day 
after  the  Battle  of  Boville— that  is,  the  fray  in  trtuch 
Qodius  was  killed.    This  U  to  be  noted  not  merely  as  an 
indication  of  the  feeling  which  Qcero  could  chenA,  but 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  could  permit  wm, 
without  any  sense  of  degradation,  to  display  ^e  feehng  to 
a  friend.    Still  more  striking  is  an  example  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  life  of  Julius  Cassar.    He  is  emment  m 
antiquity  as  one  who  knew  how  to  forgive.    It  is  much  to 
his  wedit  that  his  execution  of  Vercingetonx  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fourfold  triumph  has  always  been  considered 
a  blemish  upon  his  career.    The  execution  of  the  con- 
quered general  was  a  regular  and  important  part  of  the 
teiumphal  ceremony;   there  could  be  no  reason,  except 
Caisar's  extraordinary  clemency,  to  expect  tiiat  it  would 
be  omitted  on  this  occasion.    And  yet  the  expectation 
was  general.*    Why  did  he  disappoint  it?    There  was 
everything  to  incline  his  mind  to  generosity.    Six  years 
had  passed  since  Vercingetcrix  had  been  his  enemy,  snt 
>  S«e  Dio  Caariai,  zl.  4<- 
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manner  specially  ml™i»7SiT^  "  ^  •*«  m«de  in  a 

whohadinju;S^fC"^„^"^tJ«d«  of  those 
why  could  he  not  ii««i„-  v      °**^  •>«>  mortaHv  • 

heLd!w«dTtfiSe^'d«^  °«?y  ^^  w^t 

been  expedientTC^.  X^nTfr  '*  "^^h*  have 
by  whose  death  he  Si  n«A^  could  he  not  pardon  one 

ness  he  would  wfSSiSSTi'  S>"'r  '"^^^ 
seems  to  be  that  on  thc^XL  ^f^J?°"^  ?*  "°sw 
buMelf  up  to  the  eniWmtt  ^\-    *"""?''  <^«"  gave 
detemunS  toZ^'^'^^^^.  that  he%as 
cup,  and  that  even  he  mnM^!^     *  ^^"^  intoxicating 
perfect  unless  ft  wefe  ffurrf  ^r*^'  "^  happiness^! 
«»  complete  while  hi  en^y"^^*  «^«.  or  victo^r 
knew  something  of  the  dei^W^*    ^^  "?*  "^  ''ho 
carried  away^the  im.vSnS,nn  ^^^"'I'ty  was  yet 
of  vengean4  iid  coTd  ^"^""^S?";^  *e  s^^^^^^ 
those  we  see  renresent^jTE?   ""tnumph  but  such  as 
the  victor's  foot  Kt^^n^*"^  bas-reliefs,  where 
that  we  read  of  KS  5Sr„^l°'.'^'*P^'^"' «" 

«t«any  dragged  the  liviStodyoffofth^'^^^^  "^ 
of  his  enemies  at  the  tail  of  ^ffio*  "'"**  ^^^ 

was  not  unknown  to  them  TT,^f!t,^  °^  ?°  ^'emx 
they  could  feel  thaTS'was^^ir5  "'"^''^  '*'  '^ 
It  seemed  to  them  m^^y  m.Tle"^'^  ^'^'  ^"* 
virtues,  more  than  could  hT-irvT!  ^e  "ther  Christian 

butah„ostmorT??a^3dJSSd°of  h'"^  "*"' 
Itself,  ahnost  superhuman  A  ^S^  °^  ^""^  mature 
fte  Ajax  Of  SopC^  aitS^^^^nearfte  close  of 
nothing  of  the  antiquarian  snirit  ahn.,»  r "  .  ^'"^  "^ 
It  probably  never  oi^  to  &±SL  ^ t  ^'^^■'  ^ 
heroes  he  depicts  belonged  to  a  i£.  -^i-^*  *he  ancient 
own.  but,  on^  the  wS  as  if  c^^  T  *■«  •>« 
better  «id  nobler  than^io^tiSpS;^'^;  SirJ^ 
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I     II 


3he  exDOsed  to  the  beMts  and  birds.  Tim  may  seem 
to  brnrff3Setch  of  generosity.  But  ^equ«t  ^ 
^v^  ^Agamemnon  with  the  u^o^t^^r^fS^ 
and  --Cr-  IXTr'^^e  oth'^Zd.  tTe 

Xy^S'trthcS^ve.S'^ouldbedisagreeable 
to  the  dead  man.'  .  ,     .  ^.    n^ 

opposite  sentiment: — 

Sin,  DIM  we  on. 

And  let  the  »>««?  *<»'^,S."jJSSdldte. 
WoU  of  the  weald  end  y«''«*-'"°"?  "I? 
Enough  is  m-d  f<*  y™  «' "'~~'  >"'• 

hv^^dS  instances  of  atrocious  malignity,  M^wtt 
by  special  "Pf'f"         ,     _„.ted  from  modem  history, 

institution.    Ttat*?ftr^ov^uch  that  such  diar- 
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Qceroholdingainicabli^i.^^^i^'v^'^  ***  "«  find  a 
awaOed  in  public  ^S  vinoZT  ^  "!«» '^hom  he  had 
fifty  years  ^oa mInwL k^ST  '«'«'"»' abuse,  whereas 
out  ai  insuk  in  Hd  ml^fT'''  "^  ^'^  »°*  ''^h 
seem  more  corrert  ^Lv^^^f^  '^'^^'^  this  it  may 
secratedreveng^d^^e^t  ?ni^!.')l°l''"u^'"'  ^^  «"»- 
it  ^^adopte/chl'tS:  ofTrg  ^e"„7^         *°  «^  «>« 

antxiK«;:.^i.ror£i^f^^^^^  *^«j"ej  ^ 

«f  a  Paul  or  a  John  couGh.^-  ^*  'J*"-    A»uredly 
facing  each  othV^iS  W^!P  !ntnessed  two  Christiaii 

worff  they  would  hIv?Jfifor''S,*f  V75««  "  ^^ 
all.  And  yet  it  is  a  „^.  u-  ?^  '^**  "^  ''oo'n  to  end 
Christian^^unrt^  at  aTv^^n^^'^?  throughTS 
in  this  instance  diw^J  J^ii  """^  ^"°^-  Barbarism 
Further,  itT'nSrS'dSXrtSt-^'^ 'f  """•="• 
entered  into  this  usage.  Khd^ifT'  °*  '*^'="?« 
our  imaginations  thed  npli;./!?^    j    "  *"  compare  m 

enemy,  or  with  th^ auT  msujtmg  the  coipse  of  ht  dead 

t«t  Ae°r  hetpXtt  ^l^'  *"^"«  ^^ 
a  vast  difference  bX^  tL  hJ^^^'  ^.f***"  I^<=eive 
vinced,  in  spite  of  aS^Sv^«!  ^  '  '^^  "**"  ^'"^i"  «>n- 
of  rev^e,  ?^  not  exDeUeT^^Pr^'??'  *"*  t^*  ^P«t 

least^^ronra^SSrX'a^^T^"  ^»  " 
described  by  Sonhorlpt  «  .,^_.-  ^J  r"™'.  rhe  revenge 
delights  in  Sef°S,^S*l?>^^^,'«d  ^Pite.  It 
as  a  vulture  upon  a  carcwe^  it  fl.if  ^°'  "f*"*  '*"  P^X 
its  object  as  C,n  S^?/,  f  ^^ts  upon  the  misery  of 
duellist  ma^^bi^Ltii'ril"".^-    The  feelings  of  the 

«>gs  revenge  scarcely^'entered%t"3I%fS:  b^lf 
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wiiUng  the  destruction  of  his  enemy,  he  rather  desired 
himto  escape.  Even  if  the  enmity  was  mort^,  at  iMSt 
he  only  wished  for  his  destruction,  not  that  he  might  sufler 
as  much  misery  as  possible.  What  he  desired  pnnapally 
was  first  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  courage  to  «pose 
himself  to  danger,  next,  to  show  that  he  possessed  that 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  could  not  put  up  with 
insult,  and  that  resolution  which  might  save  him  from 
the  risk  of  insult  in  future.  And  it  was  for  the  sMse  of 
personal  honour  which  it  was  supposed  to  keep  dive  m 
men,  and  for  the  value  which  it  gave  to  courage,  that  the 
duel  was  long  muntained  and  defended  by  society.  TJe 
usaite,  then,  was  not  a  consecration  of  revenge,  but  of  the 
principle  of  seif-respect.  Doubtiess  pubhc  opinion  ap- 
proved also  of  a  moderate  gratification  of  revenge,  but 
Assuredly  a  remorseless  spint  was  no  more  approved  or 
admired  by  those  who  approved  of  duels  than  by  others, 
and  was  only  even  excused  in  the  case  of  an  extreme  and 
intolerable  injury.  ,      ... 

We  may  therefore  maintain  that  the  general  principle 
of  tiie  forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  announced  by  Ctow*.  nas 
been  accepted  by  the  world,  has  become  pwt  of  morahty, 
and  has  made  a  great  and  perceptible  difierence  in  tiie 
average  of  human  characters.  The  prmaple  of  vnUmtei 
foreiwness,  even  on  condition  of  repentance,  rmiains,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  a  stumbhngblock.  Few  of  us 
even  profess  that  there  are  no  injuries  which  we  are  not 
nrepared  to  forgive;  probably  few  of  us  wish  to  have  U»e 
iorpving  spirit  in  this  perfection.  It  is  not  Tierely  tiiat 
such  unSmited  forgiveness  is  almost  impossible  o  ptacbse; 
men  do  not  merely  regard  it  as  an  unattamable  virtue,  but 
thev  deny  it  to  be  a  viurtue  at  aU.  Not  under  the  mfluence 
of  strong  passion,  but  deliberately,  they  regard  it  as  a 
mark  of  serviUty  and  suspect  it  of  bemg  mseparable  from 
creeping  vices.  Modem  literature  is  full  of  the  evidences 
of  this  feeling.    Shakspeare  says,— 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Old  feeWe  carrions,  and  such  suflermg  souta 
That  welcome  wrongs;  unto  bad  causes  sw««i 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt; 
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^d."    It  i,  thi,S\  l^jLf'5'  ?  ?»«^«  that  S 

«««  and  rejected  the  o£  S"^  »^°«*™«  of  foR 
tofoigive,butnotaUiniuriMmf;  ««t  they  have  consisted 
.Nevertheless  tCopCn^Z^'^^y'^^^ 
wiU  be  found  that  m^^Z^l^'f^^tion.    it 
forgiveness  provided  ^btS,hT'^  '^"^«  "»J™ted 
W>uld  themselves  think  itl^fil 'i^^*«'  ""d  ^t  they 
he  most  extreme  injur,^^  Kd^T"*  «P«t«»«*  of 
>^rtamlysmcere.    But^'ZTn^^^,  ^^^'"^^  ^'^ 
bott  repentance  and  fo^vwL'^^  ,^  ^»?  ***  "i* 
of  bemg  spurious.    TheiSJa  mf „ v  ^*^""  *«  suspidon 
part  of  the  offender  to  wJ^  ~"'^'''  temptation  on  the 
expedient  for  averti^  SCf""^'  '^"^  '»tunU 
fore«ve,yextensi^cSSl^r^-    ^^Pf^tance  ttoe- 
a  prejudice  against  Z^TiAtt «?«"  •>as  aii^n 
*  th  a  prejudTce  against  thf 5iW     i^t,^''  confounded 
all  would  agree  is  iood  hnf  Jk*"-.  •     *  *ing  repentance 
repentanceTS.teS;X  £^  l!?^-^^^ 
'  ^dom  r«,««nts  theS^?$!  "^P?^  "^"^  it 
•ng  to  professions  of  renaifc^™  •       "*  «uspiaon  attach- 
ness  of  the  injury     ?ffa^^  ""^"'^  ^'^^  the  he^. 
capable  of  coSi4  a^ZZ"  '^"^^  ***  "  I^n 
of  repenting  of  it   mH^k      '^"«  """"t  be  incanable 

accordingl7cont^p^tuTc«sSS:3  professioTSe* 
*»'!P«ople  deliberiWy  LswW*^-  ^«  there- 
extreme  injuries  theviS.  ^n^  .'*  "<«»   to   fonrfve 

du^of  fo4iv«,Surto"S'Si!:,'T*  "°*  ^^« 

pentaace  The  words,  "I  shdlW  m!^  ?^  ««"'"'e  ««- 
*at  I  shake  that  mai's  h^- h  *  T^  °°  the  day 
wrong  done  has  been  ^  ai^tA  J*  "°*  ""»»  that  the 
but  that  it  implies  a  CTiS^^n"'^-^"''*^*  bono™ 
tena.  Tie  worfs.  "  S^lm  ^°?''^'  '^y*  Peni- 
on^ht  to  foipve,"  mean  SLlT-rE^r  "'^""**  *'^'  n°^e 
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of  forgiveness  itseU,  but  only  a  suspicion  that  m  the  par 
ticulax  case  the  forgiveness  was  not  genuine.  .For  w'- 
S^ T a  thing  nSt  less  liable  to  be  counterfeited  than 
SS^oe     Whin  we  were  considering  the  virtue  of 
SS^^f  remarked  that  the  acte  which  it  dictates  «re 
often  precisely  those  which  would  be  sugpsted  by  mere 
S  or  indifference  to  wrong.    J«lf°  Jo^P^^t^^t^^ 
K  same  way  as  mere  serviUty.    The  bystander  there- 
fore may  easily  have  a  difficulty  in  distinguishmg  Amb, 
«id,  as  forgiveness,  like  all  high  virtues  is  rare,  and  ser- 
tSity.  like  all  tow  vices,  common  the  chf^^'/f  "  "^y 
riv«  case  that  the  act  which  might  have  been  dictated  by 
S^S^  actuaUy  dictated  by  the  latter.    When  the 
^St  foSi^Hs  «ceptionaUy  heinous  this  probabihtv 
S«i  stiU  greater,  aSd  so  men  form  a  habit  of  regard- 
Sr<Sf  forgiv^ess  of  extreme  injuria  as  a  contemptible 
SSig  except  in  those  cases  where  their  ?rtvv>^u^ow- 
W^  of  the  person  who  forgiv«  makes  it  «?P0«*1«  <» 
sus^t  him  ofservility.    In  such  Mses  they  jf^r  *«« 
genWe  approbation  of  the  principle  of  unhmited  forgive- 
ness by  enthusiastic  admiration.  . 

A  fw  cases  of  foripveness  will  yet  remam  which  we  «n 
scarcely  help  regar<fing  with  repugnance  eX??*'«?«^  ^ 
^  no  antecrfent  reason  to  suspect  servihty.    OAeUo 

^certainly  not  wanting  in  manly  spint,  yet  we  should 
des^^Tand  almost  detest  him  if  he  forgave  lago.    But 
this,  again,  does  not  prove  tiiat  forgiveness  itself  is  m  any 
SSSces  shockSi?  to  us     What  it  proves  «  that 
drcmnstances  m^TbeTmagined  of  mjury  so  ^e^«  "^d- 
malignant  tiiat  tiie  difficulty  of  forgiveness  bfcomes  m- 
calcuUble,  and  that  any  other  way  of  accountmg  for  the 
in  ured  man's  abstinence  from  revenge,  however  improb- 
abk  Mid  Xiost  impossible  in  itself,  be;r;xies  easier  to 
SLi^e  tC  that  hVcould  be  capable  of  smcere  forgive- 
t^s     But  every  virtue,  and  not  forgiveness  oiJy,  be- 
^es  to  certaS  cases  'impossible  to  human  u^ily. 
Eve^  virtue  in  the  extreme  limit  becomes  confounded 
^T^ce,  and  the  only  .I^-lian^  m  t^  case^^ 
this  virtue  is  that  tiie  vice  which  counterfeits  it  is  pecu- 
Uarly  contemptibtei 
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"Admiration  the  amwh^Z^^^T*''^^*^'^^ 
with  dislike  the^  Sho'd^n  '^'"°*™»'«?"d 
fo'Kiven  i,  «t«,nethemSd«^r^;H  r**"*  *'  ^"^ 
gives  as  the  •ncientar^^K  ""'J^  '''«'  ^°'- 
ordiaaiy  injury,  thTt  W^«,^JT  IT'''?  '°^8»^«  « 
videdtheyireiinX,S'ort£«^*  "dnuration,  pro- 

virtue  has  been  intr^d^  inhi  l  ^^^  **»*  »  M"' 
hM  it  been  inculS  bSt  klLt^^J^''  ^ot  only 
into  the  number  of  TecomLn  1^  T**^  *  completely 
that  every  one  in  wmS^n.^;  ">*fP««»ble  iSrtues, 
Pnwtising  it  men  b^  Xm*^^??**  'S""^  *'«'*  by  not 
the  other  great  ^^  ^  u?^*^  ^^  "'  character.  To 
this  is  MwTbelSdId  Z"^^"''""^'''  ««'l^  by  Chris? 
not  the  g««^.S'    It  uT  '"^^  •?''  beneficent,  if 

t»nity  Sdes'^tftviLtior  Kf^^-  *^*  °^''- 
of  barbarism;  dvil  aod^^b^^  Rtvenigp  is  the  badge 
tions  upon  it.de^^^t^i?'!^^"'''*"""  "nd  limitl- 
«actedfor a^ ewW^tl f h^  °? ^ »» «y« "ball be 
takes  reveng^  out'  T^Z^J.*^"^  ">'  •  t""*.  then 
gives  it  toTuthoi^l  puSj^,t*f  »J"7^^^  «d 

jud^a.  A  gentler  spirit  ^rin^^'^^  '™«»  »' 
bandymg  of  insult  wd  wiSm  W'w^  i  ^'  P«petual 
feuds  at  which  the  barbari^  S't,  »n  ZV,  "*  murderous 
which  he  bequeaths  to^^M^r™  ^  "'  r**^  "^ 
tranquil  p:;Suts.  Revelje  SS'to^r„?  ***  *°  """^^ 
many  occupations  of  life  not  iJ^.!^  k  "^^  ""^  °"*  °^ 
stage  it  be^mes  for  the  fct  tim,^  ''•""??«•  ^^  this 
may  be  a  certain  di^ity^*d^„^"?n?ef'**^*  'I""' 
revenge.    So  far  couW  oJ^dfe^^^ences  ^r«  *'°'" 

Enthus^  of  H^^;Lne-r£eS  sS„?J 
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of  the  Semwn  on  the  Mount  alone,  but  both  together,  the 
cicfttive  meeting  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Woid,  bcou|^t  to 
life  the  new  wtue  of  foigivenew.  To  pmphnae  Ae 
ancient  Hebrew  language,  the  Spirit  of  Chnit  brooded 
upon  the  bee  of  the  waten,  and  Cbriit  taid.  Let  then  be 
forgivenen  and  there  wa»  forgivenen. 


»«  goes  on  to  direct  that  if  «;    ^  *«  *«»nd  pkcethL 

S^v  th   *  "'  "^»^e  whette?  ZZ"*  •'***"'«J  f""" 
^t''^*f  J^."?»^i<»»  «sed  W^!!^i<=t!^  «  con- 

divides 


»4i 


■  «t»elf  into  two 
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n«t_i»ie  wtiOk  telb  u»  wh»t  feelingi  we  ought  to  »tw- 
P^^;::^:^  who  injur. u.,  tte » *« ■ijuch  toftju. 
XtS^httodototheJn.  N«*»*^^*^P^^ 
i^tK^hich.  lifter  wtat  hM  b««',««J,f^r^' 'S"7t 
«,v  Sn»tion.  It  forbidi  uf  to  »«<#  the  >»)««?•« 
diiL^^^tinue  weU-<l»po»«d  to  him  and  to  follow 
JKLi^pte  rfStairiity  Godr^ho  doe.  not  »t  once^- 

with  an  enthuiutttic  kindhneit.  If  he  f?**  ^'"V^.,^ 
fK^  oriitaX'  his  feelings  towards  each  indmdu^  would 
ST,3.ed  enti«W  bfthe  behaviour  of  the  individual 
SSm^SK^Siose  who  benefitod  hmi  and  bato 
AMewho  did  him  hurt.    But  as  he  starts  f  romlove,  it  is 

It  miaht  indeed  diminish  hu  love,  but  Chnst  expressw  ub 
to^aSi  WeriXacter  of  the  love  he  enjoin,  and  m- 
^ireibvdeclaring  that  it  must  not  have  even  thM  effect. 

SomS^S^^iJi  «d  sunlifht.  yet  most  «^d^  « 
^t  held  punishes  them.  K  we  are  to  unitate  am  m 
Sr«a^^^^f  injuries,  then  we  ought  to  remem^r  not 
oSv^t  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  worta,  but 
SS£t  "God  is  jealous,  and^the  I»rd  revengeth;  the 

""^  rS'tto  iS^STin  no  way  inconsistent  with 

ni'^'E^  tffi'of  one  particular  cl«s  of 
•^i  Which,  haw.v«.  rt»d.  »«ad  ia  St.  M.tthew  (v.  4J-4«. 
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whatever  coune  ofwiSn  we^o^^''^'"'*'y  ""ivenijL 

*f--when  It  directf  ui  to  eSdm??i^"*  « »»w  we  «•  to 
•ults  without  a  munnur  of  ™,^^  ^  •"""  outmgeoui  in- 
offer  the  left  chSk^ "im  K^>*  "  «P<«tE„.  to 
offer  the  clck  to  hk,  wTo tieTa^,"' °"  *^  ^"^  ^ 
role  equally  univenal  nr ;.  f  k  ^^  *"*  coat— «  thii 
the  oppn^,  "Wun^e.S^'SrrV"  "^icat^tS 

.It  may  leem  imoosiihl*  f^F^.^  ^  '  heathen? 
•jthout  at  the^e  tW  i^v""'  P*«  "*  the  pa«,„ 
Chri"'.  thought.^;  K,tt:;^^?K*'  "*"•  W^ 
w*yh«foUo^„^,«  «^t  u^n  the  question  in  what 

heathen  world  in  the  midst  of  ^i.-k"?*''^'  *°**nl»  the 
^  other  questionXw  £y  ie™  '\^'''J  "^''''  «>  t^^t 
toward,  each  othei^,  did  not^at^h^*^  '*"*'"•=*  themselves 
"othmg  i,  more  naCl  tSlS  itV^'u'^'?'"  *°  »>«  ">ind 
breath  have  delivered  rukT.^H-  ''5  •'»°"'d  «  the  same 
m  hand  and  othe/rni..  fPphcable  only  to  the  ^ 
Plicble  SltheT^S'L'ff '^  r"*?""  ^  '■*' butt? 
**•?*••■  of  the  SerW on  ttelionnr  "^  *  ™^  the  fim 
Ke  that  he  •ctuall/^"oS^£^j  ~™'!«=«dly,  ^^  »h«l 

*«t  Aough  heatUiiTSSt^,^,""'  'J"'**'""-  «"«! 
Onst^n  is  always  suppL^  tTK^  ^.■'"'"'*'°"«''  the 
p™t.  m  short,  his givkSb!™ I^^^  *^?'!r«  '^'th  them, 
he  require,  froi  his  foZmTte  "tl"*' °^  **  behaviow 
htt  followeiB.  For  eaun^  ♦?*^*  **'°*  "'ho  are  not 
jelve.  happy  wh«  Sf^'ifc:  ^  «'"«der  them 
iecute  them.  Thev  Rr^  V„ '  ******  ««)  tev  e  and  ner- 
«  the  world.  Srt  r.^:r*'^«rtheMselvesMffi 
*««««««»,•  ihe7«re\,^'?r"'f ""K  ^e  darknej  of 
their  Christian  eEi^'*^^«  «'t  of  the  earth.  tC  ^ 

wthiyhjchwearedealinit  itis^ffl."  tte  passage  itself 
the  mjuries  supposed  aK  h„«  t  """u^.^PP^^nt  that 
course  of  life  eTry  one  aJie^^w  "^^^  '"  ^«  ^ter- 
riheek.  Ae  spitef5^treatae„t  th^"'^*!- """^  °»  the 
the  msults  and  cruelties  which  aT»J^^'^''°"'  P^^*  to 
h«d  to  expert  f«„,  the  outer  world        '^'^  '''^P^  "^^ 
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Add  to  this  the  word  enemy.    It  may  not  rtrike  ut 
at  fint  in  reading  the  passage  that  this  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  a  fellow-Christian.    That  there  are  enmities  and 
hatreds  between  Oiristians  is  to  us  a  familiar  fact;  we 
find  nothing  very  strange  in  the  thought  of  one  Qristian 
striking  another  on  the  cheek.    But  we  must  be  <»reful 
not  to  antedate  this  sad  knowledge.    It  is  inconceivable 
that  in  the  very  act  of  founding  a  society  of  brothers 
sworn  to  mutual  love,  in  the  very  freshness  of  Christian 
feeling,  Christ  should  have  supposed  the  existence  of 
savage  enmities  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
should  have  commanded  them  to  be  tolerated.    Such 
gloomy  foresight  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.    On  the  contrary,  there  breathes  through  it 
more  of  that  ardour  which  realises  a  distant  ideal,  and 
overkwks  intermediate  difficulties,  than  appears  in  any 
other  discourse  of  Christ.    It  is  the  first,  the  simplest, 
the  largest  utterance  of  the  new  Law,  the  most  inspired 
expression  of  the  civilisation  of  the  modem  world,  the 
fundamental  document  of  ripe  morality.    It  inaugurated 
a  golden  age  of  reconciliation  and  union.    It  is  the  earliest 
and  softest  note  of  that  heavenly  Dove  which  has  built 
its  nest  among  men,  and  which,  though  often  scared  away 
for  a  time,  has  still  returned.    True  mdeed  it  is,  that  the 
actual  reconciliation  of  mankind  was  further  off  than 
might  at  that  time  have  seemed.    True  that  Christ  on 
other  occasions  recognised  this  with  a  strange  sagacity 
and  certainty.    Still,  nothing  is  so  incredible  as  that  he 
should  have  countenanced  or  tolerated  in  thought  so 
complete  an  obliteration  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Chureh  and  the  surrounding  world  as  might  make  it 
nossibfe  to  apply  to  the  same  person  the  terms  "  enemy  " 
and  "  fellow-Christian." 

If,  then,  we  take  it  for  proved  that  the  directions  con- 
tained in  this  passage  refer  only  to  the  case  of  injuries 
inflicted  by  heathens,  we  arrive  at  this  remarkable  con- 
clusion, that  Christ  held  such  injuries  to  stand  on  a  ma.ten- 
ally  different  footing  from  those  committed  by  Christians. 
We  have  seen  that  in  all  cases  whatever  he  commanded 
his  followers  to  be  ready  to  forgive  on  condition  of  re- 
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P«f»  the  injuiy  by  not «,-!.  *         "^^  repentance  not  tn 
unlew  the'K'  ^' ^!?i  *?  «»'  content  with  ^reb^^ 

offender  make  submisMoTsLtS    P">»««>te  "t  until  thf 

quite  differently.    Thev  i.i  *      ^  *°  ''*»'  themselvw 
an  absolute  pisive 'Se^^*»  ^»Pose  thems^vS'^ 
whatever  may  be  inflicted     aI'h^^  to  bear  in  silence 
contnvanceforcarSa'hif,    *""'W«nwpoS    ' 
P:»«">ti?n.    aSSf«e^?'SVr  '"rough  tCes^ 
b««ase.  m  the  pres^  ^m^I""^''  '»i"ries  simply 
be  g«ned  by  resenting  them '^nl.wT'  "°*^  ''""Id 
be  reluctant  or  sullen,torfaii  to  iSf^  tolerance  is  not  to 
They  are  to  think  of 'their  o^pr^*""^'  '^'^.^^^nc^ 

Now  what  is  the  im»,-,A,.^  °^  kindness, 
feat  difference  ktKtl*^  <Mstinction?    What  so 
heathen  that   they  sh^uW^J^**  '^ristian  and  thi 
Several  times  in  th-WSw^h^^*^  so   diffeTently?' 
the  «sentjal  difference  beS^*  ^^  °''^^'^  to  m«k 
We  have  found  it  to  deS?    Chnstian  and  a  heaSen 
of  every  man  to  evL  K  »P°n  that  universal "TS 
t'on  of  kindred  S  ?^' ™«  beyond  the  ^cS  rlk- 
iToih  ".r"  *WstSS,^«f «  '^^  heatJiS, 

s.°ssrtX^rei?3<^^^^^ 

cedent  to  the  foundation  of  &J^  f'^'"''"''  to  be  ant«! 
a^esetf-£»^^^^ 

tte  ^e  feehng  towa^d^Se  wS?'"'*^  '''^y  <=beSd 
^e  Church  and  who  did  not  LTn^™r  ?°'  '"^"'bers  of 
the  other  hand,  the  heathL  '^"'*'«  'he  feehW  On 
^'?i  °"««tio'ns  t^^^f  ^^  .such  recognise^-  on^^ 
"lations  or  fellow-citizS  Th^l!f?"2.°'  "«"'  bl^ 

"*  recognised  any  wider 
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obUgations.  they  were  fo™»l°''l'.8^i^?'".^*r'„^^: 
tive  legal  enactment  and  resting,  in  his  view,  on  no  essen^ 
Sal  jfc.  In  the  heathen  theory  *«  "lation  oi  m« 
towards  each  other,  where  no  tie  of  nature  or  of  traty 
STtound  them  together,  was  that  «>/.  ««n«;  J^ 
^e  rival  claimants  of  the  earth's  wealth;  their  mtereste 
w^"^posed  to  be  conflicting;  and  therefore  theff 
natural  condition  was  hostility.   . 

?^being  so,  an  injury  committed  by  a  h«_*«  «^ 
have  been  essentially  different  from  an  injury  committed 
Z  a  Christian.    Both  alike  were  violations  of  obhgation, 
but  the  letter  was  a  conscious,  the  former  an  unconscious 
Son.    They  differed  as  much  as  homicide  committed 
to  wa^^upon  an  enemy  differs  from  homicide  committed 
iS  ^ceTpon  a  fellow-citizen.    The  heathen  injured  c«e 
whbm  he  wnceived  to  be  his  enemy  by  a  Uw  of  nature 
^dZ^  prepared  at  any  moment  to  PeT^t^^e  a  simJar 
hi^ury  upon  Welf.    But  an  mjury  committeo  by  a 
fflianwas  like  one  of  those  breaches  of  the  ngnt  of 
£3ty^  of  the  right  of  a  suppliant  from  which  ev«i 
Wbarians  shrank;  it  was  the  violation  of  a  solemn  com- 
S^t     U  waJ^eas^nable,  therefore,  that  the  two  classesof 
Wiries  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way.    The 
niurious  Christian  was  a  proper  sub  ect  of  resentment. 
Z™  WM  um««.nable  tS  b^  angry  with  the  mjunous 
h«then     Anger,  where  it  is  healthy  and  justifiable,  is  the 
Stor«cited^m  us  by  wrong,  by  laws  broken  covemmto 
disreiLded.    The  heathen  as  such  broke  no  tow  and  d«- 

Xous  and  mischievous,  but  ^\^^^^  P^''Z^ ^. 
sMise  of  the  word,  be  in  urious.  It  might  be  most  neces- 
^  to  iSorm  hiii  of  the  obUgation  he  neglected,  but  ,t 
^impossible  to  be  angry  with  hmi  0^  negl«c,^8 '*•  , 
This  description  of  the  heathen  would  l^jn/tly  charged 
with  exaggeration  if  it  professed  to  describe  the  ordinaiy 
raveraSr  heathen.  But  what  it  professes  to  desmbe  « 
?he  ideal  heathen,  or  the  heathen  as  he  would  have  been 
tad  hTlived  consistently  with  his  theory  Doubt  ess 
ftis  is  as  much  an  abstraction  as  a  mathematical  pomt  or 
fee     No  person  perfectly  heathen  probably  e^ei  existed. 
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The  individual  heathen  excelIi>H  1,;.  » 

N.a-d;;iL'stt3^S '"  ^ 

those  who  heldl  Tthlo^  b«Tt™'th  L^l'^P'^  *° 
universally  held,  consecrated  f^  ^.-°*"^°»'' 'o<» 

?<taitofWngquSeTwe^  "•""'' >y  "^^^  *» 
irresistible  force  of  tWsnkiv^!.^^  ™."f^"*  *''«  "^os* 
which  had  never  hLS  t<Xt  o^Z*'' T"  "^<^ 
the  difficulty  whichmost^f    1^"."*?°"'  '^  ""^  ''emwk 

viewing  othStCLX'Sd«t*of  S'  '^'^^i" 
proposition  that  the  happbL  of  ^°Vp*?''°«''  the 
deserves  a  moment's  conSS«^        ?"  ''™**  creation 
the  convenien«  °r  prSZm?  T^?"  """P^^^^  ^'th 
insensibility  Xmln^eL^T^  ^"^y    «  »  ^^ilar 
convenience  reignS^^the^^P.  ""'??»«<'  '^^  ^^<^ 
the  ancients,  if  Adr^u^^tl.*'°JT*'°."»  ^^'^  "^^  of 
family  and  the  state  tfSiv  •^f^'fr  ^^'^  "^  *« 
•t  was  quite  re^Mble  tT«.  Ik    jL*'^"-  ''"*^"'  only." 
•ccount  of  the^?  ;„  !?*.*  *5«  Chnstians  should  tike 
insteadof  ret\!^*tLS.^^^with  them,  and 

no  principle  whichthey^owleKlh  ^^"^  T^*^ 
to  tj«ch  them  better  by  fortSfTLn  h"  "^  '°'^''^°" 
retaliations  of  kindness      °  °**^**  »»"  hy  unexpected 

tmguished  from  injuries  wStLhvrK  -^^^  '*'^- 
would  it  be  proper  for  a  (^tiinT  7  Christians,  how 
received  from  a  lew?  Tu^t^*^^'*' ■'"''>  «>  injury 
heathenism  and  Sti.S^/**"''''  "^^^"y  "^tween 
as  twilight  oTt  of  SKd  mel.T  T^  heathenism 
twilighTinto  mo^*^*'i^i'^^J^,  Z^  S'^l^T'y  « 
peculiarities  in  comSion^th  ?«fK  P?™"^ 't  had  many 

fonn  closely  .esemrdTSaSj''7t^/atVfJ^^^ 
clearly  annou.ice  the  ereat  ChrUH^n  i  ''"^  "°t,  mdeed, 

and  it  had  points  whic^  W  2^se  X>   *  h™  ^T^'^' 
contained  '^^..^^s'^'T'l^iirtZ^^  l4 
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doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  creation  of  man 
in  God's  image.  It  would  therefore  have  been  unreawn- 
able  for  a  Oiristian  to  treat  a  Jew  as  one  utterly  untaught 
in  humanity.  The  Jew  was  the  possessor  of  a  certain 
crude  Christianity,  and  even  if  he  had  not  been,  yet  an 
injury  done  by  tmn  to  a  Christian  would  generally  be  the 
trespass  of  a  brolMer  and  not  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  since, 
though  the  Jews  were  not  Christians,  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, at  any  rate,  were  for  the  most  part  Jews. 

Christians  could  claim  at  the  hands  of  Jews  the  rights 
of  countrymen  and  the  rights  of  fellow-citizenship  in 
the  ancient  theocracy.  Abraham  and  Moses  belonged  to 
both,  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
An  injury  done  b^  a  Jew  was  therefore  a  thing  to  be 
resented  by  a  Ghnstian,  and  not  a  thin^  to  be  passively 
tolerated.  This  being  understood,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  exactly  Christ,  when  he  became  the  object 
of  insult  and  injury,  observed  his  own  law.  In  his 
murder  both  Jews  and  Romans  were  concerned.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter,  in  how  different  a 
spirit  he  bore  the  cruelties  of  his  accusers  and  those  of 
his  executioners.  Towards  the  Tews  he  cherishes  through- 
out a  bitter  feeling  of  resentm'  \t,  which  breaks  out  be- 
fore the  high-priest  into  threatctiing  words.  But  before 
Pilate  he  bears  himself  gently;  he  exhibits  no  sign  of 
anger,  and  declares  his  Roman  judge  to  be  comparatively 
guiltless  of  his  unjust  condemnation.  He  prays  that  his 
Roman  executioners  may  be  forgiven,  although  they  did 
not  merely  obey  orders  but  heaped  wanton  insults  upon 
him;  and  his  reason  is,  "  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
This  litter  of  Ronum  wolves,  to  whom  and  to  whose 
ancestors  no  prophet  had  ever  preached,  whose  only 
morality  in  dealing  with  foreigners  was  to  subdue  and 
crush  them,  what  wonder  if  they  revelled  in  brutal  insult 
of  a  Jew  who  had  called  himself  a  king?  The  burning 
anger  he  had  felt  before  Caiaphas  subsided  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  Roman  brutality.  He  rebuked  the  brother 
that  trespassed  against  him,  but  when  the  enemy  smote 
him  on  the  one  cheek  he  turned  to  him  the  other. 

Another  point  now  requires  notice.  By  Christ's  law 
the  Christian  is  commanded  in  some  cases  of  injury  to  go 
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power  of  compubfon  wid  thL*      ^  ««»embly  had  no 

t«>«  cue  abo.  It  appei^  T^,  ^  '"J'"«'  man  in 
doe.  Cb^comttniS^^l^l^^^''  «»e  whatever 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  tSt  a^f  aT*  *^'.  **"'"  «>urts. 
>°g  and  puniriu„gT^™^^*»^«'«chmeor  for  checks 
every  human  «ociety^;^„:r^'»<*n  established  in 

9™*?    Since  he  f orlwde  hif  f^/    ^  '"'^  repudiated  by 
of  this  machinery/^  we  S^.n,^'°'^'»  to  avaiftt^^ 

of  It  and  that  he  Mte^ded  wSS^*  *^*  ''*  ^^Pproved 
modelled  in  accordant  wi«,'  htt  '°'?'^  should  be  r^ 
be  aboliri^d,  and  Ct  n^sJl^TJll^^t  ■'  'houW 
their  protection  against^l<3  "^'P?''  "  ^*>^  for 
8"veness  to  charo  a^v  thf  1  ?  "P""  the  power  01  for' 
the  plunderer?       ^^  *^  lawlessness  of  the  robter  md 

?a|;s'yris;^SL^''^-«-iver- 

ju«t.ce  would  be  su^^  V^.?',,^^?,"^*^*''"*  of 
Aemselye,  with  &st  rebtS,„^fa  t  *^'  '°"*«tod 
renoimcmg  the  society  ot^L„h^-  "^  °^  contumacy 
would  be  no  trials,  for  there  ^u?d  ^^""''^  *^"'  *^ 
Government  would  be  obhwd  to  »w-  .""•  Prosecutions, 
mamtaming  tranquimty  aKlf '^'**?  '^  ^™ction  of 
IstUsthe„%hat^ChH^£«^°';derm^a^^ 
the  mfluence  of  the  En^u^s^Tu  '^  ^  ^^'^^  that 
such  as  to  render  law  anrfi^r  Humanity  would  be 

views  on  civil  govemSP^J^^^P^^ous?  ^3f  Christ^ 
not  conceivable  that  he  should  hrj^-  ^"'*'-  Still  it  is 
the  notion  of  punishment  si,!  '^J^'^'^d  altogether 
■ng.the  Divine'^govenTent  he  inTL"**  *^'  ^  ^escri^ 
various  parables  he  h«  Anrel^tS^h"'*''  1*  ^"^^y-  In 
and  his  conception  of  thf  W?  ^^^^  *=  a  ruler 
not  to  differ  ftom  Sat  coZ,    T*  °^  "  '^^"^  appeaw 

d«tinctlyincludes"'ciSa?SSiona7'^-    -^^  -°" 
We  may  be  sure  that  one^tuJ^li  Punishment. 

governors  as  charged  with  Lrff^.."*''^  considered 

ment,  cannot  havfTon^JeiS^ftS^  1  ^^'"^^^  P""«l>- 

It  .  an  the  circumstances  of  the  Chuih  at  its  founda- 
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tion  that  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
Christ  forbids  his  followers  to  appeal  to  the  secular  courts, 
not  because  he  disapproved  of  criminal  law  in  the  abstiact, 
but  for  the  same  reason  for  which  he  systematically  pasted 
over  everything  relating  to  politics  and  government.  It 
was  because  the  Church  was  established  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathen  society  which  it  was  in  no  way  to  countenance 
and  yet  in  no  way  to  resist.  Of  this  society  the  Church 
was  in  one  sense  a  mortal  enemy;  that  is,  she  did  not  ac- 
knowledge its  right  to  exist,  and  she  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  it  should  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  and  of  the  law  of  Humanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Christ's  fixed  resolution  to  enter 
into  no  contest  with  the  civil  power.  Therefore  he  en- 
joins upon  his  followers  an  absolutely  passive  behaviour 
towards  it,  and  in  every  rule  that  he  lays  down,  while  he 
recognises  the  fact  that  the  Church  itself  has  no  power 
of  compulsion,  he  makes  no  use  whatever  of  that  power 
residing  in  the  state. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  law  we  have  been  considenng 
was  dretated  by  special  circumstances.  It  was  given  to 
men  who  had  practically  no  country.  The  paramount 
duty  to  humanity  had  for  a  time  suspended  their  obh- 
gations  to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  Or 
rather  they  were  men  who,  while  bearing  all  the  burdnis 
laid  upon  them  by  the  government,  declined  for  special 
reasons  all  the  advantages  they  might  have  derived  from 
government.  It  was  for  a  society  thus  deprived  by  cir- 
cumstances of  all  political  interests  that  Christ  legislated, 
for  a  society  which  was  directed  to  act  as  good  citizens  do 
under  "a  usurping  but  still  a  settled  government,— that 
is,  to  become  political  quietists,  disturbing  as  little  as 
possible  the  public  tranquillity,  but  at  the  same  time  coun- 
tenancing as  little  as  possible  the  unrighteous  power. 
Accordingly,  in  laying  down  a  law  for  the  treatment  of 
injuries,  Christ  entirely  disregards  the  political  bearings  of 
the  question.  He  considers  no  interests  but  those  of  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  To  raise  the  question 
whether  his  law  of  abstinence  from  prosecution  is  con- 
sistent ^-ith  social  order  is  therefore  to  misunderstand  it. 
Owing  to  special  circumstances  this  element  was  eliminated 
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from  the  problem.    Like  the  w^rr  ""7"'  ^^^ 

^  po.tu&tes  the  aS^ce  of^Se^l","'  *'°"°"'  *1^ 
"ffinns  IS  that,  supDostaTrJi^  ™*'.  '°"*s-  What  it 
which  only  th;  in^S?Krt7i,\'2ri^'«l'"  ''"^W 
devour  to  bring  thVoCder  to  .ull'^'  '^l"'"'""  «"- 
rfit bean offence"of  ignorwM  bvi^h, ?'^,u",''y  P«ti«ice 
but  m  no  case  by  fo^         '  ^  "•"^*  '^  ''^  knew  better, 

{t  ?n;r^S  ~J^^«^^^^^^  away,  and 

^  upon  public  order     &de^"l^"P™'"«'n  a"  that 
party  only,  ha,  „ow  to  te  co^SS^^n^u"*  ^^'  '"J"«=d 
an  mjuiy.    Christ's  law  thS-^.""  *■"  t«»toent  of 
to  ^  servi«able  as  a  Tute  of Kfe  T?  f.P^y  «^ 
m  aU  cases,  it  would  not  th.  Ji       i  "*  "'  **>«  were  so 
First  Law  of  Motion  is  ,t!ii»K^f°'"  '°*  't»  value.    Th^ 
although  no  ^;  L"thfLtJr'"'°"  °^  ""^^S 
the  condition  that  law  L^^T^  !!?»  e^"-  actually  in 
no  longer  an  inv^LbkCC^^tl''^  ""»'  h2 
able  law  for  feeling  and  fw  mo?^    'r  "*  '*  "  ■"  "vari- 
>ng  frt,m  prosecutfon  i?  my^J^L  ^"'***^.°'  'bstein- 
Pwsecute,  but  it  must  no  tenKa^t  ^"'""'  '^"^3'  ^ 
The  prosecution  that  dutvdS;.^  •^"™''  ^  prosecute, 
act  as  the  pn>secution  promoted s''  '*,?"  '"y  «•«  samL 
!««>tially  it  is  a  totallyS^t^y  "^^  .'f  ^«"««=.  "ut 
difierence  is  now  clear;  and  that  !f  ■     ^.'  "»»  essential 
bee,  is  one  abiding  efficTof  rS  ■  !.".*PP''<*'''e  to  p>»c- 
oution  inconsisten^t  S  kin^*  ^*-  •  ?"'  is  pC- 
once  more,  since  the  Churrh  ll        Punishments  may 
State,  have  becomrChS  S^^%'*^"^"«'  ^^  th^ 
use,  and  discharge  in  some^ftt  ^'^  '^f'  '"^^  *«r 
Onst  mtended  to  be  ^^Sh  k^'  ^"""^t'ons  that 
The  sense  of  a  rule  higher  ^S?!^>y  P^'^«  tolerance, 
sometimes  by  severi  f  ^^Sif  "'If  ^^«t  n"»y  be  rousfd 
ness,  sometimes  by  fteSroo^^WK^P*'^^^  ««"««- 
tile  prohibition  of  severity^ft  n    ^-    ^"'  though 
taken  oflf,  yet  the  en^pJLric  r^^mT  ^  ."""^dered  Is 
ness  remains.    It  remaiw  a  d^^T,*^**""""  °'  ««"««- 
a  course  is  likely  to  succeed  to  et,"    "  T*  ''''"«  ^uch 
kindness  cpnsis4nt  wilA  dutv  to  fc^^^  "^'"y  «^  of 
to  the  riide  and  heatlenish  h^'  S"       '^  P""**  »"» 
way  of  charily."         "'""n  Heart     the  more  exceUent 
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Ths  outline  of  Christian  morality  is  now  completely 
dnwn,  and  it  only  remains  to  take  a  parting  glance  at 
the  picture  from  some  point  where  we  can  see  it  all  in  one 
view. 

Let  us  endeavour,  then,  once  more  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  Christian  Church? 

First,  it  is  a  commonwealth.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
society  of  men  who  meet  together  for  common  objects, 
and  it  differs  from  the  minor  clubs  or  unions  tmder  which 
men  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  of  association,  and 
resembles  those  greater  societies  which  we  call  states,  in 
this  respect  that  it  claims  unlimited  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  and  demands  that  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  whole  shall  be  set  by  each  member  above 
his  own  interest  and  above  all  private  interests  whatever. 

Secondly,  as  all  commonwealths  are  originally  based 
upon  some  common  quality,  and  for  the  most  part  on  a 
blood-relationship,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  members,  so 
is  the  Christian  Qiurch  based  upon  a  blood-relationshq>, 
but  the  most  comprehensive  of  all,  the  kindred  of  every 
human  being  to  every  other. 

It  is  ^erefore  absolutely  open  to  all  human  beings  who 
choose  to  become  members  of  it. 

But  the  objects  for  which  this  commonwealth  exists 
are  much  less  obvious  and  intelligible  than  those  for 
which  the  local  commonwealths  of  the  earth  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  demanded  of  every  member  of  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  that  he  be  introduced  into  it  with  a  pre- 
scribed form  and  in  a  public  manner,  that  he  be  instructed 
in  the  objects  for  which  it  exists,  and  that  he  testify  his 
membership  from  time  to  time  by  a  common  meal  taken 
35a 
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those  of  other  commoS'thf  "i  '*f"*'"  defined««S> 
ft^  nearer  to  the  th^tiSj  ^  "d  *•"'  ''  •pproi^ 
«*tes  are  but  acciril!^?.i      P*^«ction  of  a  state     «Vk 

In  ordinary  -to^  .t  **  «™™<1  of  Qmstia^^^ 
S?^r^tKteS«rX-*  o^Se'rt.  the 

fi^  dowg  ,  ■„„,  ^^^^  at^«  a«  taughi  to  abS 
sympathy  IS  fostered  which  rf;  °**'"'  ^^  «  spirit  of 
other  in  difficulties     tT      ''"Poses  them  to  heln  .Lk 
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duty  which  iprings  up  in  it  ia  •  sense  of  duty  to  mtn  u 
man,  and  whatever  kindness  it  fosters  is  also  not  exclu- 
sive but  truly  cosmopolitan  or  humane.  In  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  also  the  sense  of  duty  sives  birth  to  laws; 
and  whatever  laws  are  common  to  all  secular  states  are 
transferred  to  it,  while  some  new  ones  are  suggested  by 
its  peculiar  conditions.  But  whereas  in  other  states  the 
greatest  importance  is  attached  to  these  laws  and  the 
greatest  trouble  taken  to  make  them  as  just,  as  numerous, 
and  as  exact  as  possible,  in  the  Christian  Commonwealth 
a  different  view  is  taken.  The  laws  themselves  are  not 
considered  as  very  important;  no  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  forming  them  predseljr;  and  they  exist  rather  as 
rules  generally  understood  m  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
than  as  written  statutes.  On  the  other  hand,  that  sense 
of  obligation  in  which  all  laws  have  their  origin  is  re- 
g^ed  as  inexpressibly  important.  Every  expedient  is 
used  to  increase  the  keenness  of  this  sense  to  such  a  point 
that  it  shall  instantly  and  instinctively  suggest  the  proper 
course  of  action  in  any  given  case. 

This  increased  and  intense  moral  sensitiveness  has  an 
effect  upon  the  objective  morality  of  the  Christian  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  also  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  char- 
acter of  individual  Christians.  lu  effect  upon  objective 
morality  is  to  create  a  number  of  new  duties  which  the 
duller  moral  sense  of  secular  states  does  not  i4>prehend. 
These  new  duties,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  carefully 
formulated,  but  they  are  apprehended  very  plainly  and 
universally  recognised.  Of  these  new  duties  some  do 
not  differ  in  kind  from  these  which  secular  morality  pre- 
scribes. They  are  but  new  applications  of  principles 
which 'under  other  systems  are  admitted  but  bpplied  im- 
perfectly. But  besides  these  a  whole  ckss  A  new  duties 
arise  in  the  Christian  Commonwealth  which  are  different 
in  kind  from  those  acknowledged  in  secular  common- 
wealths. These  are  positive  or  active  duties— duties, 
Aat  is,  not  of  refraimng  from  injuries  but  of  promoting 
actively  the  welfare  of  others.  In  secular  states,  though 
men  had  frequently  appeared  who  had  performed  these 
duties,  they  had  not  perfonned  them  as  duties  but  rather 
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'7<*»  to  hunumtv  heniZ.  _i-  ^  ettrtordiiuuv  ler. 
the  a-i.trG;L^Sj'th  "'!JJ2'  SS?  ^P«^ve*t 
^»o  classes-services  to  Ihe  bo.W^/'"  "t"'*"/  into 
to  their  chatacten  and  n.n«i  j  ■  •**  ""»  "nd  servic« 
fo™  either  class  o?^dutiL"lfrt'r«".-  •»«!  to  ,^ 
•»* «  or  their  souls,  requL^l^'  ^'^  '^  "'^o  mm'. 

£f  4tS^«"ll  iStSed'tlr.^-onwe.lth  «. 
the  fact  that  this  is  usLh«  .  u'  ■**"'«  moral  sense 
«odifi«  individual  cScteret^*""**  '°/  «"" -i^-': 
morahty.  As  this  inor^  J!'!  ?°  """"^  ''"n  objective 
the  right  course  of  S  in  .n  ".""P^^ted  to  discover 
help  of  a  law.  so.  W«  IS  T-^^*"  "^  without  the 
factopr  that  tte  riS[?  ^^  1"  .'j  "°'  considered  satis! 

«^nUs«^ebeacUvSd"l?ta'a  V^',"^!"  ^« 
POM  of  discovering  the  richt^  fk      *"'/  '^°'"  the  pur- 

mg  be  not  necessarv  tn  ^.11  ?'  *"*t  though  the  fwl 
must  alwavsX^  discover  the  right  act  vet  V k.  -T 
to  perfoS'^  act  oSr"'*  ^^  theleelfag;  ^^rfo^ 

reluctantly.r^ttfe^^'l^r '""''  -«SS 
»'  «ny  nght  act  whatelTZ^  ^  suppressed  ill-will, 

ife.^f^^  Sf^^^^^-ito 

w«ath  TheChristiaTtherefo^^^^^^*'""  Coi^mon! 
«  Pecuhar  temperament,  ^^1?"^'  '*  »PP«>«,  cherish 
of  circumstances  invoM^  mo^*  '^*??  combination 
mstMtaneousIy  affect  wTInT^  considerations  may 
P*cuhar  feeling  in  him^Ie^'^.'^^'  ^^'^  '"d  exdt^ 
must  not  amve  it  the  right 
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practical  conclusion  after  a  calculation  or  a  struggle,  but 
by  an  instantaneous  impulse.  Rightly  to  appreciate  what 
the  circumstances  are  may  indeed  cost  him  thought  and 
study,  but  when  once  the  position  is  made  clear  to  his 
mind,  the  moral  sense  should  speak  as  promptly  as  the 
note  sounds  when  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument  is 
struck. 

This  moral  sensitiveness,  this  absolute  harmony  of  in- 
ward desire  with  outward  obligation,  was  called  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  by_  a  name  of  which  holiness  is  the  recog- 
nised English  equivalent,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  Spirit  within  the  soul.  It  is  the 
absolute  and  ultimate  test  of  true  membership  in  the 
Oiristian  Commonwealth.  He  who  has  it  not  cannot  be 
a  true  member  whatever  he  may  have,  and  he  who  has 
it  is  a  member  whatever  he  may  lack.  But  how  is  this 
moral  sensitiveness  produced?  It  is  the  effect  of  a  single 
ardent  feeling  excited  in  the  soul.  A  single  conception 
enthusiastically  grasped  is  found  powerAil  enough  to 
destroy  the  very  root  of  all  immorahty  within  the  heart 
As  every  enthusiasm  that  a  man  can  conceive  makes  a 
certain  class  of  sins  impossible  to  him,  and  raises  him  not 
only  above  the  commission  of  them,  but  beyond  the  very 
temptation  to  commit  them,  so  there  exists  an  enthu- 
siasm which  makes  all  sin  whatever  impossible.  This 
enthusiasm  is  emphatically  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  call^  here  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity, 
because  it  b  that  respect  for  human  beings  which  no  one 
altogether  wants  raised  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm. 
Being  a  reverence  for  human  bemgs  as  such,  and  not  for 
the  good  qualities  they  may  exhibit,  it  embraces  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good,  and  as  it  contemplates  human  beings 
in  their  ideal— that  is,  in  what  they  mi^ht  be— it  desires 
not  the  apparent,  but  the  real  and  highest  welbre  of 
eachj  lastly,  it  includes  the  person  himself  who  feeb  it, 
and,  loving  seli  too  only  in  the  ideal,  differs  as  much  as 
possible  from  selfishness,  being  associated  with  self- 
respect,  humility  and  independence,  as  selfishness  is 
allied  with  self  -  contempt,  with  arrogance,  and  with 
vanity. 
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te^  ^CZ.'     ^*n«  to  iadtAtZh  *  ""^  "  has  been 
SuCL'i£Wnb  .^SL^?"  ««'  revive, 

***«»«  in  theKfo  «*??'•  ™"'  reading  the  in!,.*  •     ^'■"•u- 
2"  ae  ttotSf^*"^  "'  «"  huiS     ill  1!'^  *?** 

fir^^  K^*?  '^  ""^j??  i?  te'  '^ 

moni  fv-w^y  remain  the  m»7r!l.L  .""  **«>iy  of 

whidb  Si  SLi  *''■  ^^  made  ^.!:m"*  "*  "^o*  ««! 
of  (Sj  ^{7^^?  ""ehme  «  im«*d*^5'y  "Mnifest^ 
id  hoi«fa^'™5V« »»"  ww^Sl  i^**  «.  «  the  a 

••oW a sutortiSteX"^'^"  ^d  livesfe"  ^ 
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•re  travelling  into  questions  which  we  are  not  yet  in  m  , 
condition  to  discuss.  "^ 

Our  subject  has  hitherto  been  Christian  morality.  We 
have  considered  the  scheme  by  which  Oirist  united  men 
together,  cured  them  of  their  natural  antipathy,  cured 
them  of  their  selfishness.  But  man  has  other  enemies 
beside  himsdf,  and  has  need  of  {>rotections  and  suppoits 
which  morality  cannot  give.  He  is  at  ienmity  with  Nature 
aawellaswithhisbrotber-man.  He  is  beset  by  two  great 
enemies  with  whom  he  knows  not  how  to  cope.  The  first 
is  Physical  Evil;  the  second  is  Death.  The  harm  which 
is  done  to  us  by  our  fellow-men  we  can  at  least  understand. 
We  understand  either  that  they  are  angry  with  us  for 
some  reason,  or  diat  tbey  have  personal  objectB  to  gratify 
which  involve  suffering  to  us.  What  we  can  undnstand 
we  can  sometuAes  guard  against,  we  can  generally  foresee. 
But  when  the  forces  of  Nature  become  hostile  to  us,  we 
know  neither  why  it  is  so  nor  what  to  do.  Host  of  these 
enemies  attack  us  cai»icioualy,  but  one  of  them  is  certain 
to  attack  us  sooner  or  later,  and  certain  to  prevail.  He 
may  not  be  the  worst  among  them;  he  may  not  be  an 
enemy  at  aJI;  but  he  is  more  dreaded  than  any,  because 
he  is  more  mysterious.  And  thou{^  we  know  litde  of 
Death,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  comfortless  torpor, 
that  deprives  the  hero  of  his  heroism,  the  face  of  its  smile, 
the  eye  of  its  expression,  that  first  strikes  the  human  form 
with  a  dull,  unwdal  stiiSness,  and  then  peeb  the  beauty 
from  it  lilK  a  rind  and  exposes  the  sbdeton.  In  difierent 
degrees  men  learn  and  alwajrs  have  leamt  to  overborne 
this  terror,  and  to  meet  deadi  with  contentment,  and  even 
in  some  cases  with  joy.  But  death  remains  the  &ital  bar 
to  all  (vmidete  satisfaction,  the  disturber  of  all  great  plans, 
the  Nonesis  of  all  great  ht^piness,  the  standing  dire  dis- 
couragement of  human  nature. 

What  comfort  Christ  gave  men  under  these  evils,  how 
he  reconciled  them  to  nature  as  well  as  to  each  other  by 
oSering  to  than  new  views  of  the  Power  by  which  the 
world  IS  governed,  by  his  own  triumph  over  death,  and  by 
his  revelation  of  eternity,  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
treatise. 
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•ccompM^^Ld  ,K^'  °i  ^HT*  ""^  Christ 
investrntiiw  We^l^^  of  which,  we  have  been 
"PectoTTwM  to^'^fi™?^  "t  in  two  very  different 
which  we  m^lZSL^iS^'  *  !£.*  °*  »P«=^tion, 

wealth  founSfflu^t^lSS!.?"  *'«««*'^  «  «»ianion- 
realiainv  his  mn...>4^    i««™«>upiirr  was  on  the  point  of 

SLffofte;"&f!liP™^?^^-^^^^^^^  2« 

favouraW^  drSS^'^f*'''  '^'^  .'^."»'"  ^-^ting  for 

not  only  dSS^U  but  utSr*"".?'  W  ""l 
habitatwin  hr«vnX.j»l?        "'**'^  "spudiating  a  local 

?^S"wiZ"^As'tnrsi'5  ''«^p«^7« 

tions,  in  which,  as  a  gene^nT^  t  teJT*^" 
adulge  m  their  st^^il^^^P^P^  to 
TO)ment  that  thev  can  .^TiL  ""t"*^  we  imagine  for  a 
•re usefuleduS^i^^'T'^'u''"* ''«*"»*  *«y 
filling  up  the  iS^X^"^^!^'  y""*'  «d  l>«»u*  in 

the  <««Sn  oT^r'^^^S*"i„*°-*««» 

JrSLatsS-T^srroC 

«P«1  the  ^b^b^^r^r^^J^:^^-  7^ 
muied  bv  the  ni.;«   „_^       ■       nwtitntions  as  deter- 

of  these  causes  t„  f.l.  .  j      .    ^  ?****  tl'e  operation 
ri^Sd'tSTest'JSS^^lr'  Pf  *^°  •"  " 
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froai  men,  they  consider  in  the  nature  of  things  tmpnctic- 
•ble.  Such,  then,  was  Qirist's  scheme  legarded  as  a 
speculation., 

We  do  not  compare  Plato's  Republic  with  the  repotdiGS 
of  Athens  or  Rome,  because,  however  inter.:sting  Ae 
former  may  be  on  paper,  it  has  never  been  realised.  It 
may  be  v«y  perfect,  but  Athens  and  Rome  were  more; 
they  txisled.  But  the  speculative  commonwealtli  of 
Qinst  may  be  compared  to  the  commonwealths  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  those  of  philobophers.  For,  however 
impossible  it  may  seem,  this  q>ecu]ation  of  a  oommon- 
WMtlth  developed  from  first  prindpks  has  been  realised  on 
a  grand  scale.  It  stands  in  history  among  other  states; 
it  subsists  in  the  midst  of  other  states,  connected  witih 
them  and  yet  distinct.  Though  so  refined  and  philosophic 
in  its  constitu^'on,  it  has  not  less  vigour  than  the  states 
which  are  fou  .ded  on  the  relations  of  family,  or  language, 
or  the  convenience  of  self-defence  and  trade.  Not  less 
vigour,  and  certainly  far  more  vitality.  It  has  already 
long  outlasted  all  the  states  which  were  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation;  it  numbers  tu  more  citizens  than 
any  of  the  states  which  it  has  seen  spring  up  near  it.  It 
subsists  without  the  help  of  costly  armaments:  rating  on 
no  accidental  aid  or  physical  sui^rt,  but  on  an  inherent 
immortality,  it  defied  the  enmity  of  ancient  civilisation, 
the  brutality  of  mediaeval  barbiuism,  and  under  the 
present  universal  empire  of  public  opinion,  it  is  sc  secure 
that  even  those  parts  of  it  seem  indestructible  whi(^  de- 
serve to  die.  It  has  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  science  of 
politics;  it  has  passed  through  abnost  every  change  of 
form  which  a  state  can  know;  it  has  been  democratical, 
aristocratical;  it  has  even  made  some  essays  towards 
constitutional  monarchy;  and  it  has  furnished  the  most 
majestic  and  scientific  tyranny  of  which  history  makes 
menticih. 

For  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  we  witness  it,  is  no  more 
exempt  from  corruption  than  was  the  Old.  That  early 
Christian  poet  who  saw  it  descending  in  incorruptibu 
purity  "  out  of  heaven  from  God,"  saw,  as  poets  use,  an 
deal.     He  saw  that  which  perhi^  for  a  point  of  time  was 
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wpenti^ttl  l«£i    *™  *•*">«««>«»«  of  dying 

richer  and  lanttr^iA~mJ[TnK^*  ^"^^  »*t^ 

awakened  t»  tho  ««,«i^-!_.  ui-     .    K^eater  sacrilese: 

have  rew^tite  ^Kt  ^^2"  •""•'  ?^t»  *^* 
aoain  as  itw*™;  ?""****  .*«»>Ptation«  sometimes  betdn 

-Ibmer'SS^th'X^iXrtT^'" 
natuK  *-'»  inevitabhr  devdon^T^!^'-.^  ™"*'  '"™" 

w«dMu.d  if  the  ^S^^'^*^-«" «  "P- 

heathenism  they  aic  fjamd^^T..    'if™^J"*°  *•*"*  »* 
««S»edonttoS        ^^        """^  °**^  ^ 

n>08e  who  uv  "  «M  dZT^    •  "  -  "*  •"■*  happmess. 

^JtrbeeS'j^a:^,'^^.  t"?  ^^^^  "^ 

•liould  be  none  the^TOiJrT,  t^'  *?'«*«y»te, 
^umph  of  the  C^tiS'^LU^'S^itt^?-^ 
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tke  awit  dun^  of  all  qwcuUtive  draamt,  iaitHMl  of  Uaw 
fannd  m^nt^cMe,  bat  ben  carried  intD  afiML^inZ 
WBoi  oamed  into  effect,  initead  of  bebg  CDBiMdtoa  fair 
■dact  ipiiit^  hai  ipraad  itielf  over  a  vaat  aoMe  of  Ae 
earth's  nuface,  and,  wbm  thue  diSoMd  iwtaad  of  |ivii« 
place  after  aa  a(e  or  two  to  lomething  nwfe  adapted  to 
a  later  time,  has  endnred  for  two  thomand  vaan,  and,  at 
dw  and  of  two  thomaad  years,  instead  of  KomW  as  a 
■«•  «*«*  ^Mwl.by  the  tolenuwe  of  the  lowslf  the 
past,  still  dis|Aqrs  vigaor  and  a  cuodty  of  adiwtiM  itself 
to  new  conditions,  and  hmly,  in  all  the  tmsfenaiSons  it 
undergoes,  remains  visibljr  the  same  tUng  and  inspirad  by 
its  Founder's  universal  and  unquan<^i£ie  qarit. 

It  is  in  this  and  not  in  any  finedom  from  aboaee  that 
the  divine  power  of  Christianity  i^ipean.  Again,  it  is  in 
this,  and  not  in  any  completeness  or  all-suffimn».  It  is 
a  common  mistake  of  Christians  to  represent  their  faith 
as  akme  valuable  and  as,  by  itsetf,  cantaining  all  that  man 
can  want  or  can  desire.  But  it  is  only  one  M^many  revela- 
tions, and  is  very  insufficient  by  itsdf  for  man's  hanineas. 
Some  of  the  men  in  wbon  the  Christian  tpuit  has  been 
strongest  have  been  aaoong  the  most  misctable  of  the  laoe: 
some  natioas  have  imbibed  it  deeply  and  have  not  been 

led  fagr  it  to  hapinness  and  power,  but  have  onty  been  con- 
soled fegp  It  m  degradation.  HanwiesswanUbcaidessome 
physical  oondiUcms,  animal  health  and  eneuy;  it  wants 
also  much  prudence,  knowledge  of  idiysical  tiett,  and  re- 
source. To  assist  us  in  arranging  ue  lAgrsical  conditions 
of  our  well-being  another  mi^fy  revdirtioti  has  been  made 
to  us,  for  the  most  part  in  these  latter  ages.  Weltveoader 
Oe  Uessed  li^t  (tf  science,  a  li|^t  yet  far  &om  its  meri- 
dian and  doming  every  day  some  noxious  st^ecstition, 
some  cowardice  of  the  human  qiirit.  These  two  revela- 
tions at»d^le  by  side.  The  Kunts  in  which  they  have 
beta  suppcasd  to  come  into  <»>1k«m»"  do  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject;  they  concern  the  theobgy  and  not  the 
morality  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  moral  revdation 
whidi  we  have  been  considering  has  never  been  sumosed 
to  jar  with  science.  Both  are  true  and  both  ate  essential 
to  human  happiaeai.    It  may  be  that  since  the  methods 
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with  diffoiltiM,  of  pncantioii,  of  iaMuiity,  then  in 
Qiriit's  wMk  it  may  tw  that  the  nme  imBartioiis  oocw. 
But  theie  inferior  and  Mooodaiy  powen  were  not  eoo- 
idoutly  eserdied;  they  wen  imMidtly  pnient  in  tha 
nuuifold  ^et  tingle  creative  act  The  inconoeiTable  worit 
watdonemcalmneH;  before  the  evee of  men  it  was  noiie- 
lewly  afoamplithed,  attracting  little  attention.  Who  can 
detcribe  that  which  unites  men?  Who  has  entered  into 
the  formation  of  qteech  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  nnicm? 
Who  can  detcribe  exhaustively  the  ori^  of  dvil  society? 
He  who  can  do  these  things  can  explun  the  orimn  of  *m 
Christian  Church.  Forothers  it  most  be  enouSTto  say, 
" the  Holv  Ghost  fell  on  thoee  that  believed."  Nomas 
saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  woifanoi 
crowded  together,  the  unfinished  walls  and  unpaved  streets ; 
no  man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and  pionxe;  it  de- 
scended Mitti^  1ua»m  from  God. 
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